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as  they  may  have  seemed  at  the  time. 
The  things  of  value  an  American 
newspaper  executive  gets  out  of  a 
temporary  working  job  over  here  are 
these: 

An  understanding  of  the  mechanics 
of  European  news  gathering. 

An  ability  to  read  European  news 
more  clearly  with  the  opportunity  to 
put  the  knowledge  to  practical  use  on 
his  own  paper  at  home. 

A  new  appreciation  of  his  own  and 
all  other  American  newspapers. 

It  has  been  worth  a  lot  to  find  out 
exactly  what  is  back  of  the  European 
news  that  flows  in  so  smoothly  over 
a  state  wire  to  a  Kansas  coimtry 
newspaper  office.  I  can  only  speak 
from  personal  experience  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  but  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  other  American 
news  agencies  are  doing  a  comparable 
job,  and  that  job  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  swell  one. 

The  AP  today  Ls  covering  Europe 
as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as  it 
does  Washington.  It  has  bureaus  with 
its  own  “steers”  in  virtually  all  of 
the  Capitols  and  “stringers”  supple¬ 
menting  them  in  all  of  the  important 
cities.  In  addition  it  has  a  mobile 
force  for  spot  coverage  at  any  hot 
point.  By  using  London  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  of  the  continent  it  is 
able  to  work  the  frequently  conflict¬ 
ing  details  from  the  various  countries 
into  a  comprehensible  story  for  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Because  of  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  service  on  the  continent,  the 
use  of  London  as  a  news  headquar¬ 
ters,  instead  of  slowing  the  report,  at 
times  actually  reduces  by  hours  the 
time  necessary  for  the  news  to  reach 
the  U.  S. 

Not  Covered  Like  4-Alarm  Fire 

[tninable  civic  banquets,  harrow-  John  P.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris,  who  is  with  the  Kansas  editor  and  publisher  in  London  xhe  first  thing  the  publisher- 
K^ons  with  income  tex  exam-  during  his  summer  tour  of  duty  with  the  AP  "pounding  a  beat."  turned- reporter  learns  (or  possibly 

^pine  for  tlfe  h^n^^Mrefr^e  ^^d  eity  editor  would  take  lying  down  take  a  publisher  three.  The  spare  tire,  being  that  the 

tine  life  of  the  “cub”  aeain  ’  i^^'e  prospect  of  having  a  visiting  pub-  however,  does  get  a  nice  ride.  personal  life  of  the  foreign  correspon- 

it  ^  Kv  V.  lisher  on  the  police  court  run.  Europe,  The  summer  has  had  its  moments,  dent  isn  t  at  all  the  romantic  career 

^th^t  1  ®  however,  does  offer  practical  possi-  I  haven’t  succeeded  in  interviewing  book  writers  among  them  from 

wisttul  thi^mg  mto  prac-  bilities,  particularly  because  the  story  Chamberlain  but  by  patiently  waiting  Richard  Harding  Davis  on  have 

^  of  the  century  is  now  in  the  making  in  hotel  lobbies  I  have  obtained  com-  Pointed  it  to  be)  is  that  Europe  isn’t 

a  chastenmg  experience.  conditions  from  trav-  covered  like  a  four-alarm  fire  on 

<»urse,  any  publisher  or  editor  There’s  nothing  stopping  any  pub-  tling  congressmen  and  captains  of  in-  RiRh  avenue. 

IPrompts  to  be  a  reporter  again  Usher  from  assigning  himself  to  a  dustry  who  had  given  orders  they  Except  for  the  biggest  stories,  the 

■  °  somewhat  in  the  European  beat,  and  he  can  cover  it  were  positively  not  to  be  disturbed  news  isn’t  covered  on  the  spot.  The 

Antoinette  playing  for  a  while  with  profit  both  to  him-  until  noon.  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  Besides 

t  paper.  It’s  a  lot  easier,  I  didn’t  get  any  closer  to  George  the  news  agencies  with  which  Europe 

^  close  mutation,  but  however,  if  he  can  do  it  under  some-  Bernard  Shaw  than  his  secretary  but  is  perhaps  too  plentifully  supplied 

^  t  be  the  genuine  article.  More-  one’s  auspices.  by  spending  a  day  scurrying  over  the  may  be  trusted  for  what  little  of  the 

,  no  matter  how  seriously  he  goes  h.ast  summer  as  an  experiment  by  Surrey  countryside  I  found  out  that  disaster,  the  human  interest,  and  the 

'  1  he  mevitably  will  be  a  ter-  both  contracting  parties,  the  Asso-  the  golf  tournament  I  was  looking  tourist  stuff  that  the  United  States  is 

ort^^  'k  >^®ck  to  the  real  ciated  Press  attached  Walter  M.  Har-  for  wasn’t  to  be  held  until  the  fol-  interested  in.  The  political  and  mili- 

re  with  whom  he  will  be  work-  rison,  managing  editor  of  the  Okla-  lowing  week.  tary  news,  which  is  the  big  news  from 

eir  bread  and  butter  depends  homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  to  Good  for  Publisher's  Soul  Europe  today,  is  something  else. 

European  staff.  Whether  the  sue-  j  Anthony  Eden  unapproach-  R  can’t  be  obtained,  as  at  home,  by 

osible  in  U.  S.,  He  Says  cess  he  made  on  his  assignment  in-  gble,  but  I  have  had  luncheon  with  interviewing  those  who  make  it.  They 

"0  or  three  months  back  on  the  yited  repetition,  or  Kent  Cooper  grew  George  VI.  He  was  at  one  end  simply  are  not  available  to  the  press. 

'*8  line,  however,  is  worth  while,  tired  of  resisting  my  importunities,  I  Guildhall  and  I  was  at  the  news  must  be  dug  out  by  con- 

make  any  newspaper  executive,  do  not  know.  Whatever  the  cause,  among  the  busboys  and  tacting  minor  officials,  through  tip- 

a  sadder  and  wiser,  at  least  though,  I  have  been  serving  with  the  ^j^g  Q^ber  reporters  who  in  England,  sters,  and  most  of  all  from  reading 

J^understending  man.  ’The  ex-  London  bureau  of  the  Ass^iated  are  graded  socially  as  somewhat  worse  the  European  newspapers  themselves. 

instill  in  him  a  more  ^  “Vf  than  plumbers’ helpers  and  are  treated  ’The  job  is  not  an  easy  one  because, 

p»thetic  use  of  the  blue  pencil  will  be  attach^  to  the  Berlm  bureau  with  no  exceptions,  the  European  na- 

Ui  realization  that  at  for  a  two  or  three  week  penod  bemre  j.^g  hours  over  inter-  tions  endeavor  to  present  their  poli- 

are  valid  excuses  for  not  returning  ome  m  ear  y  September.  pj.etjyg  “masterpieces”  which  the  desk  tical  and  military  affairs  in  a  false 
a  story.  Useful  In  Emurgency  filed  in  the  wastebasket  where  they  light  and  they  have  the  help  of  their 

'2^'isly  no  publisher  can  go  back  My  capacity  has  been  that  of  fifth  properly  belonged,  and  I’ve  put  in  own  press  to  some  degree  in  doing  it. 
a  reporter  again  in  his  own  wheel,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  put  afternoons  pavement  pounding  in  not  They  have  any  amount  of  propaganda 
No  one  would  take  him  less  modestly  as  spare  tire.  It  couldn’t  too  successful  efforts  to  find  some-  to  offer  but  they  do  their  damnedest 

’V*y  at  it.  Unless  some  plan  of  be  otherwise  with  a  summer  job  be-  thing  on  which  to  hang  a  story.  Those  to  hide  the  facts.  By  reading  their 

^“jereporterships”  were  worked  cause  it  takes  a  good  American  re-  things  are  extremely  good  for  any  newspapers,  even  the  directly  con- 
publishers  similarly  in-  porter  a  year  to  get  sufficiently  on  to  publisher’s  soul.  troll^  ones,  however,  glimmers  of 

this  urge,  the  experiment  the  European  game  to  pull  his  own  But  those  personal  experiences  are  the  truth  come  through, 
feasible  anywhere  at  home,  weight  and  it  undoubtedly  would  only  details,  amusing  or  disheartening  (Continued  on  page  41) 


“Exchange  Reporterships 
For  Publishers  Proposed 


I.  P.  Harris,  with  AP  in  London  for  Summer, 
Says  Europe  Offers  Practical  Possibilities 
With  Its  "Story  of  the  Century" 

By  JOHN  P.  HARRIS 

EDITOR,  HUTCHINSON  (KAN.)  NEWS  AND  HERALD 


JOHN  P.  HARRIS,  author  of  this 
article,  had  "conventional  educa¬ 
tion  and  upbringing  in  a  newspaper 
elice.’'  With  his  brother,  Sidney 
F.  Harris,  he  owns  and  publishes 
(our  Kansas  newspapers,  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  News  and  Herald,  the  Ottawa 
Herald,  and  the  Chanute  Tribune. 
John  is  editor  of  the  two  Hutchinson 
papers  end  his  brother  edits  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Herald.  The  Harris  brothers 
•are  born  and  reared  in  Kansas. 
John  Harris  is  38  and  married.  His 
wife  is  now  with  him  in  London. 
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Portland  News -Telegram 
Suspended  on  Aug.  21 


Scripps  League  oi  Newspapers  Closes 
Oregon  Daily  .  .  .  Journal  Acquires 
Circulation  Records  and  Features 


PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Aug.  21  —  The  had  acquired  the  Telegram  at  bank- 
Portland  Neu's-Telegram,  afternoon  ruptcy  sale  in  June,  1927. 


daily,  suspended  publication  today  The  Telegram  was  founded  in  1877 


after  disposing  of  its  circulation  rec-  by  D.  E.  Crandall,  C.  M.  Elliott  and 


ords  and  features  to  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  its  afternoon  contemporary. 


H.  L.  Pittock.  It  was  published  from 
the  plant  of  the  Oregonian  of  which 


“Increasing  difficulties,  ranging  from  Pittock  was  the  principal  owm  r.  In 
greatly  increased  costs  of  production  1914  the  Telegram  was  sold  tr>  J.  E. 


to  an  ever-growing  tax  burden”  was  Wheeler  and  L.  R.  Wheeler,  who  pub- 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  suspen-  lished  it  for  a  time  in  the  Oregonian 


sion  in  a  two-column  box  on  page  1  plant,  then  moved  it  to  the  Pittock 
of  today's  News-Telegram  editions,  block  and  later  to  the  new  Telegram 


the  last  published. 

Once  Had  4  Papers 

The  suspicnsion  left  this  city  of  some 


building. 

The  News  was  established  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1906,  by  the  Scripps  newspa- 


325,000  wiffi  only  two  daily  papers,  the 

T  ,  j  ,,  1  ^ _ cast  side.  Later  it  moved  to  the  west 


Journal  and  the  Oregonian,  morning  •  j  c  ,  .  i,  .  -u-  i7>-r»u 

“  T>  „,i _ j  side,  first  to  a  small  building  on  Fifth 

paper.  Eicht  years  ago  Portland  had  ’  ,  .  k-  ^  n 


/  J  -I-  *u  r  4.  u,. _ avenue  between  Columbia  and  Clay 

four  dailies,  the  first  casualty  coming  ,  ^  ,  ,.  i  .  .  •/ 

in  1931  when  the  Telegram  was  f  ™  7^/1  c? 

merged  with  the  Neirs  to  form  the  larger  plant  at  Fifth  Ave.  and  Mam  St. 


merged  with  the  I\eirs  to  lorm  tne  °  xt  i.  u 

rp  1 _  In  1921  the  News  became  a  member 

^s  e  e,  am.  rn  in  Scripps-Canfield  group  and  at 

No  announcement  was  made  as  to  ^  ,,  ®  ^  , 

the  sum  paid  by  the  Journal  for  the  ^ime  of  suspension  the  News-Tele- 

y  -  -  ...  cTi'OTvi  ^»roc  r\  TviomKop  r\T  fno  Sinmrvr^c 


News-Telegram's  circulation  which  ^  ^he  Scripps 

for  the  first  quarter  of  1939  stood  at  of  Newspapers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

August  .31  -  September  5  — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention,  San 
Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

SeptemlMT  11-12— SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  Division,  Chattanooga, 
Hotel  Patten. 

September  11-14  —  Financial 
Advertisers  Ass’n  of  America, 
annual  convention,  Toronto. 

Septemb«-r  12-14 — Associated 
Court  and  Commercial  News¬ 
papers,  annual  convention, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

September  13-16 — ANA,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Septemb«‘r  15-16  —  Newspa¬ 
per  Institute,  annual  meeting 
editors  and  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers,  Willard  Straight 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Septemln-r  15-16  —  Peimsyl- 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Ass’n,  display  advertising  con¬ 
ference,  Fort  Stanwick  Hotel, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

SeptemlM*r  19  -  20  —  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers’ 
Ass’n,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Sept«-mbcr  19-20  —  National 
Publishers  Ass’n,  20th  annual 
meeting,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop, 
Pa. 


Times  Sues  News 
In  Chattanooga 
For  Libel,  Slander 


$100,000  Suit  Based  on 
Advertising  Memorandum 
Allegedly  Detrimental 


Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  on 
Aug.  21  brought  a  $100,000  libel  and 
slander  suit  against  Chattanooga  News 
in  circuit  court  at  Chattanooga  for 
circulation  of  a  memorandum  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  Times  owned  the  Chotto- 
nooga  Free  Press  and  was  seeking  to 
destroy  the  News  in  competition  with 
the  Free  Press,  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  city  and  raise  advertising  rates  to 
$3  an  inch. 

The  suit  named  as  defendants  the 
Chattanooga  News  company,  which 
formerly  published  the  News  and  now 
is  the  holding  company  from  which 
the  newspaper  is  leased,  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News,  Inc.,  the  lessee  operating 
company;  and  J.  C.  McKinney,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  George  Fort  Milton  is 
president  of  the  holding  company  and 
also  of  the  operating  company. 

The  Free  Press  is  owned  by  McDon¬ 
ald. 

Charges  Libel 

The  suit  charged  that  McKinney 
several  weeks  ago  prepared  a  memo- 


11 


55.501.  It  was  announced  that  the  . 
physical  properties  of  the  News-Tele-  rego 

gram  would  be  retained  by  the  Port- 


It  was  the  only  member  of  the  chain  -  randum  containing  the  allegedly  libel- 

in  Oregon.  The  remaining  eight  “The  Journal  dedicates  itself  again  statements  and  gave  it  to  mem- 

papers  in  the  league  are  the  Seattle  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  News  advertismg  staff 


Kian.  woum^  ^  Star,  Tacoma  Times  and  Bremerton  of  the  Oregon  Country  to  fullest  ex-  instructions  to  circulate  it  among 

an  ews  u  is  i  g  P  y>  Washington;  the  Boise  Capital  tent  of  its  capacity,  recognizing  com-  /-»  u 

1  was  no  AJpi/v'5  and  C.nnpr  d’Alpnp  Prp.ix  in  nletelv  the  added  resDonsibilities  it  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general  man- 


plant  would  be  put.  f/r. +1, 

For  some  time  rumor  has  linked  ®  ® 

possible  suspension  and  the  News-  ^  qjY’ 
Telegram,  but  actual  suspension  came 
as  a  surprise.  Negotiations  for  sale  ®  *  omia. 
of  the  circulation  and  features  were 
concluded  over  the  week-end  in  Port-  The  Jou 


News  and  Couer  d’Alene  Press  in  pletely  the  added  responsibilities  it  /vaoipn  snmoy  uens,  gmerai  nm- 
Idaho;  the  Provo  Herald  and  Logan  must  carry  as  the  only  metropolitan  Times,  said  these  false 

Herald- Journal  in  Utah  and  the  San  afternoon  newspaper  in  Oregon.  statements  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
Luis  Obispo  Tribune-Telegram  in  “j  wish  also  to  speak  a  word  of  ap-  '  'I 


statements  were  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  .  .  .  Milton  .  .  .  and  a  retrac¬ 
tion  was  demanded.”  A  week  later, 


Journal  Statement 

The  Journal  published  the  follow- 


preciation  of  the  clean  competitive  T  Z  u  \ 

J  J  f  ■  f  .u  _  Mr.  Ochs  said,  Mr.  Milton  wrote  the 

methods  and  fairness  of  the  owners  i  •»«  v. 


Td  S  of  thrNewT-’f^legrlm  u;  Times  a  letter  saying  Jhat  Mr.  McKin- 

°  npv  c  mtf»mnranfimn  niiitp  tm- 


land  by  James  G.  and  E.  W.  Scripps  ing  statement  from  its  publisher,  Mr. 
of  the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers,  Jackson: 


...  ”  ney’s  memorandum  “cast  quite  tm- 

g  statement  from  its  publisher,  Mr.  our  past  relations.  justifiable  aspersions  on  the  business 

ickson:  United  Pre.^  furnished  the  News-  conduct  of  the  Times,  and  expressing 

The  announced  suspension  of  the  Telegram  with  its  wire  news,  NEA  jjjg  ‘personal  chagrin’  at  ‘the  regret- 


owners  of  the  News-Telegram,  and 


Philip  L.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  News-Telegram,  after  a  long  and  use-  most  of  its  features.  The  Journal  has  occurrence  arising  from  Mr.  Mc- 


Journal,  it  was  learned.  ful  career  as  part  of  the  community  both  U.P.  and  Associated  Press  wire  Kinney’s  unauthorized  impetuosity.’” 

First  announcement  to  the  public  lif®  of  th®  Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  services,  acquiring  the  AP  day  mem-  j^j..  Ochs  said  the  Times  accepted 
was  made  by  radio  this  morning,  radio  result  of  a  situation  that  is  nation-  bership  at  the  tune  the  Telegram  j^r.  Milton’s  repudiation  of  the  Mc- 
stations  putting  a  statement  on  the  wide  and  not  merely  local.  ^  ^  ivas  merged  with  the  News.  Kinney  memorandum  and  sent  copies 

air  before  atmearance  of  the  regular  “AH  over  the  country,  increasing  The  News  and  later  the  News-  nf  Milton’s  letter  to  certain  advertisers 


air  before  appearance  of  the  regular 


was  merged  with  the  News. 

The  News  and  later  the  News- 


Kinney  memorandum  and  sent  copies 
of  Milton’s  letter  to  certain  advertisers 


mid-moming  editions  of  the  two  production  and  operating  costs,  prices  Telegram  were  known  as  crusading  and  to  members  of  the  News  adver- 


papers  involved.  ®f  materials  and  multiple  taxes — local,  newspapers.  The  papers  have  had  a  tising  staff.  Mr.  Ochs  said  “the  inci- 

StafF  Was  Surprisad  national  and  the  new  security  taxes—  number  of  crusading  editors,  among  dent  had  seemed  closed”  but  Mr.  Mil- 

ThP  News  Telegram  staff  was  as  hf^e  so  greatly  ^ded  to  the  burden  them  Dana  Sleeth,  Fred  Boalt  and  Tom  ton  “has  seen  fit  to  repudiate  his 

surerisedTs  anvofe  S^me  may  re-  of  P'^b^hing  a  modern  newsj^per  that  E.  Shea,  who  was  editor  at  the  time  repudiation”  and  in  a  letter  written 

surprised  as  anyone,  oome  may  re  ^jeen  forced  to  sus-  of  susnension.  ...  ♦u„  _ _  „  t _ ..vr^rMsed 


surprised  as  anyone.  Some  may  re 


main  with  the  Scripps  league,  which  pend  in  the  last  two  years. 


of  suspension. 


repudiation”  and  in  a  letter  wntten 
to  the  Times  a  few  days  ago  expressed 
“surprise”  that  copies  of  his  letter  of 


publishes  eight  papers  in  four  states.  ".The  Journal,  ta  the  ’  interest  of  T  FrTniMHriMnPQ  WPaPQT  anota^“had  heeXm  m 

Full-time  employes  numbered  ap-  people  of  the  city  and  state,  has  LEGION  HONORS  HE ARST  apolo^  had  been  sent 


proximately  150, 


arranged  with  the  owners  of  the 


Randolph 


the  News  advertising  staff.  Mr.  Ock 


Tffie  matter  of  severance  pay_was  News-Telegram  to  add  most  of  the  praised  this  week  by  the  Illinois  de-  con- 

ill  being  considered  today.  ^®^®  non-duplicating  features  of  the  News-  oartment  of  the  American  Legion  at  c  j  »'  j  u  iarlp  an  “excellen: 
;  nn  Amer  can  Newsnaoer  Giuld  rc_i _ "  4^ _ T _ ,  —  _ 1 _ _ •  _ hdence  and  has  made  an  exceua- 


still  being  considered  today,  "^^y®  non-duplicating  features  of  the  News- 
is  no  American  Newspaper  Giuld  Telegram  to  those  of  the  Journal  so 


is  no  American  ivewspaper  ijimu  Telegram  to  those  of  the  Journal  so  its  annual  meeting  in  Peoria  when  the  _  „  _j„  ■  inpreaspc  in 

chapter  in  Portland  and  no  contrac  they  will  remain  for  the  benefit  1,500  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  ^  °  S 


for  editorial  employes.  enjoyment  of  the  readers  of  the  commending  his  strong  support  of  the  r«i Wisher  of 

Mr.  Jackson  of  the  Journal  an-  journgj^  ojd  g^d  new.  Legion’s  Americanism  program.  *™PHcation, 


nounced  his  paper  would  publish  most 
of  the  features  and  comics  taken  over 
from  the  News-Telegram.  Two  comic 
piages  will  be  published  daily  so  read¬ 
ers  of  the  suspended  paper  may  con¬ 
tinue  reading  about  their  favorite 
comic  characters.  Features  acquired 
and  which,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
continued  in  the  Journal  include  the 
daily  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
and  columns  by  Boake  Carter  and 
Jay  Franklin. 

Circulations  of  the  Portland  papers 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1939  were: 
Oregonian,  118,708;  Journal,  100,678, 
and  News  -  Telegram,  55,501.  The 
News-Telegram  had  dropped  from 
73,537  in  two  years. 

The  News-Telegram  dated  from 
May  5,  1931,  when  the  News  interests 
purchased  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Portland  Telegram  from  Herbert 
Fleishhacker  of  San  Francisco,  who 
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the  News  puts  his  stamp  of  approya. 
on  the  libelous  statements  concerninl 
the  Times  made  by  his  advertismS 
director,”  Mr.  Ochs  said. 

“Our  patience  is  exhausted, 
several  weeks  we  have  tried  in  everj 
decent  way,  short  of  litigation,  to 
correction  of  the  injustice  that  n^ 
been  done  the  Times.  IVfi- 
associates  in  the  publication  w 
News,  Will  Cummings,  J.  J-  Lyn 
and  Sam  J.  McAUester,  were  infonnea 
of  these  efforts.  Mr.  McAllester 
shown  a  disposition  to  do  the  fair 
proper  thing.  He  attempted  to  P« 
suade  Mr.  Milton  to  make  promp- 
decent  and  non-evasive 
the  McKinney  memorandum, 
in  the  end,  Mr.  Milton  refuses  to 
“We  now  seek  the  protection  01 
courts.”  1 ,. 

George  Fort  Milton,  late  Thursda. 

(Continued  011  page  32) 


Noted  Preacher -Editor’s  Son 
Won  Success  in  Cartooning 

Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Whose  Father  Edited 
K.  C.  Post,  Noted  for  Sports  Work  .  .  .  Sees  Big 
Field  for  Pro  and  Con  Editorial  Cartoons 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

‘Three  Little  “Help!**  crit‘«l  the  little  Wislies,  “Gee!  he’s 


BURRIS  JENKINS,  JR.,  of  the  New  piscatorial  roles  as  the 
York  Jouriial-AmericaH,  who  has  Wishes”  looking  down  from  the  open- 
sa  enviable  reputation  as  a  sports  ing  bars  of  the  song  on  the  verse 
artoonist  and  also  does  outstanding  and  an  equine  shark  named  Johns- 
work  on  news  assignments  in  his  se-  town, 
nous  moments,  is  one  of  the  few 
metropolitan  newspaper  artists  who 


Here’s  how  it  ran: 

Burp  Burp  Gittem  Uppera  Gettem  Whoall 
THREE  LITTLE  WISHES 
(NOT  by  Saxie  Dowell,  to  Whom  We 
Apologize) 

Dnwti  ill  a  meadow  where  the  grass  grows  blue 
StiKxl  three  little  WISHES  (and  a  Big  Wish 
too!) 

“Run,”  said  the  little  Wishes,  “Run  if  you 
can,” 

And  dey  ran  and  dey  ran  and  <ley  ran  and 
dey  ran. 

One  little  Wish  is  for  “Chico”  (So?) 

One  is  a  “Challedon”  fan  (Well!) 

One  loves  a  horsie  calletl  Technician  (VVTiew!) 
So  <ley  ran  and  dey  ran  and  dey  ran  and  dey 
ran. 

“Slop!”  said  a  little  Wi>hie,  “This  is  far 
enough 

“Von  must  lav  it  on  the  line  or  I’ll  call  your 
bluff!” 

Then  the  three  little  Wishers  went  out  on  a 
spree 

.\nd  dey  dwank  Mint  Juleps  till  half  past 
three. 

One  had  Bourbon  in  his  Julep  (Bloop) 

One  ha»l  40  year  Rye  (Gulp) 

One  had  mountain  dew  corn  (Burp) 

And  dey  dwank  and  dey  dwank  without  batting 
an  eye. 

“Whee!”  yellefl  the  little  Wishes.  “Here's 
where  I  win!” 

“We’ll  <lwink  atul  we'll  dwink  till  my  wish 
comes  in!” 

So  they  <lwank  ami  they  dwank  from  dawn  till 
dark 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  they  met  The  SHARK! 

Clop  clop  whatten  what-tha  hel-luni  (Whoa) 
Clop  clop  gettum  up  an*!  gettem  (Go) 

Clop  ck»p — just  try-eni  ketchum  (Oh) 

And  dey  ran  ami  iley  ran  and  dey  ran  and 
dey  ran. 


Burris  Jenkins,  Jr. 


Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  S'trv  York  Jonrnal-.lnieritan. 

Democracy's  Best  Defense 
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‘Good  Housekeeping’  Seal 
‘Deceptive’  FTC  Charges 


Hearst  Magazines#  Inc.,  Refuses  to  Sign  Cease 
And  Desist  Stipulation,  Declaring  Allegations 
Are  Untrue  .  .  .  Will  Fight  Conmiission 


USE  OF  Good  Housekeeping  maga¬ 
zine’s  seal  of  approval  in  advertising 
copy  has  a  tendency  to  deceive  the 
purchasing  public,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  Aug.  20  in  a 
complaint  based  on  the  publication’s 
37 -year-old  practice  of  indorsing  ad¬ 
vertised  products. 

Hearst  Magazines  Inc.,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  cited  on  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  it  has  engaged  in  “mislead¬ 
ing  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices 
in  the  issuance  of  guarantees,  seals  of 
approval,  and  the  publication  in  its 
advertising  pages  of  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  and  false  claims  for  products 
advertised  therein.” 

Hearst  Firm  to  Fight 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Hearst  Magazines,  in  a 
statement  sent  by  wire  to  2,000  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  1,000  editors  and 
publishers,  asserted  the  FTC  charges 
were  “untrue.”  He  also  indicated  that 
the  company  might  fight  the  action  in 
the  courts  if  it  lost  before  the  FTC. 

Between  450  and  500  telegrams, 
letters  and  phone  calls  congratulating 
the  publishers  of  Good  Housekeeping 
for  its  determination  to  fight  the  FTC 
action  have  been  received  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  others,  it  was  stated  this 
week  at  the  Hearst  Magazines  offices 
in  New  York. 

Among  the  assertions  which  appear 
in  the  Commission’s  formal  announce¬ 
ment  is  this: 

“The  practice  of  permitting  and  urg¬ 
ing  the  use  of  various  seals  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  periodicals  other  than 
Good  Housekeeping,  together  with 
statements  appearing  in  various  ar¬ 
ticles,  principally  under  the  heading 
of  ‘Consumer’s  Forum,’  is  alleged  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  advertisers  an 
instrumentality  whereby  members  of 
the  consuming  public  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Good  Housekeeping  accepts 
for  advertising  and  advertises  only 
those  articles  that  will  perform  what 
is  promised  for  them.” 

To  support  its  charge  of  “grossly 
exaggerated  and  false  claims,”  the 
Commission  lists  the  advertised  ad¬ 
vantages  of  16  commodities,  chiefly 
in  the  cosmetic  field,  and  asserts  the 
valuable  properties  claimed  for  them 
are  non-existent. 


Housekeeping  Institute’  for  a  limited 
class  of  products  allegedly  tested  by 
it,”  and  that  the  magazine  permitted 
manufacturers  of  other  products 
which  were  not  tested  to  use  a  similar 
emblem  with  the  words  “Guaranteed 
as  Advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping.” 

“Because  of  the  similarity  of  ver¬ 
biage  and  universal  use  of  the  words 
Good  Housekeeping  in  all  the  seals 
and  symbols,”  the  commission  said, 
“many  of  the  purchasing  public  are 
confused  and  misled  into  the  belief 
that  all  products  bearing  any  of  the 
seals  have  been  scientifically  tested 
and  are  guaranteed  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine.” 

The  magazine,  the  commission  said, 
did  not  sufficiently  disclose  to  read¬ 
ers  and  prospective  purchasers  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  seals, 
“as  a  result  of  which  persons  are  led 
to  believe  that  all  seals  carry  the  as¬ 
surance  that  all  articles  advertised 
have  been  subjected  to  full  testing  fa¬ 
cilities  claimed  by  the  respondent.” 

The  Commission  further  accuses: 
“In  availing  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  Good  Housekeping  to  use  the 
statement  ‘Guaranteed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  as  advertised  therein,’ 
certain  advertisers  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sanction  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  have  caused  the  words  ‘as 
advertised  therein’  to  be  so  blurred 
and  indistinct  as  to  be  not  readily 
discernible  to  the  reader.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  although  having  promulgated  the 
rule  that  all  the  words  in  this  legend 
shall  be  ‘in  type  of  suTficient  size  to 
be  clearly  legible,’  has  published  and 
now  publishes  advertisements  in  its 
own  pages  containing  the  authorized 
guaranty  statement  where  the  phrase 
‘as  advertised  therein’  is  so  small  or 


blurred  as  to  be  hardly  dicipherable, 
and  in  some  cases  totally  indecipher¬ 
able  to  the  reader.  ITie  complaint 
declares  that  use  of  the  statement 
‘Guaranteed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
as  advertised  therein,’  even  when 
clearly  legible  is  ambiguous,  confus¬ 
ing  and  misleading  in  that  many  of 
the  public  may  understand  it  to  mean 
that  products  advertised  in  magazines 
other  than  Good  Housekeeping  are 
guaranteed  by  Good  Housekeeping, 
and  will  not  interpret  the  phrase  ‘as 
advertised  therein’  to  be  a  limitation 
upon  the  general  guaranty.” 

Berlin  Lays  Charges  to  Radicals 

In  his  statement,  dated  Aug.  17  and 
issued  Aug.  20  after  the  FTC  had  an¬ 
nounced  its  action,  Mr.  Berlin  said 
the  charges  grew  out  of  attacks  on 
advertising  by  “certain  radical  and 
communistic  groups  in  and  out  of  the 
government  service”  and  that  their 
motive  was  “to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  American  press  by  first  destroy¬ 
ing  its  principal  source  of  revenue.” 

Mr.  Berlin’s  statement  follows: 

“Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  has 
refused  to  sign  a  cease  and  desist 
stipulation  as  submitted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  containing 
charges  that  we  contend  are  untrue 
and  have  no  basis  in  fact.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  complaint  was  issued  today  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
Good  Housekeeping.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  magazine  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  commission 
without  a  misstatement  of  fact.  We 
have  at  all  times  desired  to  work  with 
the  commission  and  its  legal  depart¬ 
ment.  but  we  found  it  impossible  for 
us  to  sign  what  we  believe  is  an  un¬ 
truthful  and.  possibly,  damaging  state¬ 
ment. 

“Signing  the  stipulation  would  have 
disposed  of  the  matter.  We  have  long 
felt,  however,  that  many  advertisers 
have  unwisely  signed  damaging  stipu¬ 
lations  merely  to  avoid  public  em¬ 
barrassment,  legal  expense  or  incon¬ 
venience.  This  we  decline  to  do. 

“In  its  complaint,  the  commission 
has  taken  exception  to  certain  adver¬ 
tisements  which  have  appeared  in 
identical  form  in  numerous  other 
magazines  and  newspapters.  In  no 
single  case,  either  in  the  complaint  or 
during  the  negotiations,  was  the  com¬ 


The  Commission  further  complains 
that  while  each  issue  of  the  magazine 
carries  numerous  statements  and 
claims  that  “every  product  advertised 
in  Good  Housekeeping”  is  guaranteed 
by  that  publication,  the  warranty  is 
limited  by  an  inconspicuous  notice 
that  complaints  will  be  investigated 
and  the  product  replaced  or  money 
returned  if  found  substantiated. 


Non-Advertisers  Use  Seal,  FTC  Says 

More  manufacturers  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  magazine’s  seal  of 
approval  are  non-advertisers  in  that 
publication  than  are  space  buyers,  the 
study  developed.  The  Commission 
also  found,  the  complaint  asserts,  that 
the  scientific  tests  claimed  by  the  mag¬ 
azine  do  not  apply  to  all  products. 
Frequently,  it  is  said,  there  is  only  a 
general  investigation  by  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber. 

In  reference  to  the  guarantees  and 
labels,  the  commission  said  that  “a 
seal  of  approval  is  issued  by  a  ‘Good 


NEWSPAPERMEN  VISIT  N.  Y.  WORLD'S  FAIR 


While  visiting  the  New  York  World's  Fair  above  group  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  newspapermen,  stopped  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Exhibit  where  they  are 
shown  outside  the  Audition  Hall.  They  are,  left  to  right,  (first  row)  Peter  C.  Boyd, 
state  editor.  Wheeling  News;  L.  F.  Fagan,  city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Arthur  Grant, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette  and  Paul  Van  Camp,  regional  publicity  director  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  (Rear  row)  Alex  Zehner,  city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph; 
Joe  Shuman,  city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette;  Audley  Burton,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  Gilbert  Love,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


mission  able  to  show  that  Good  House¬ 
keeping  had  failed  to  carry  out  its 
guarantee,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  thirty  years. 

“We  feel  that,  in  fairness  to  our- 
selves  and  in  the  interest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business,  we  should  acquaint  you 
with  certain  considerations. 


Says  Attack  Is  on  Advertising 

“Certain  subversive  elements,  pre¬ 
tending  to  serve  the  consuming  public 
but  actually  motivated  by  communis¬ 
tic  theories,  have  persistently  been  at¬ 
tacking  the  institution  of  advertising 
and  Good  Housekeeping  in  particular 
as  a  leading  medium  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field.  This  has  been  evidenced  by 
testimony  before  the  Monopoly  Com¬ 
mittee  when  a  spokesman  of  one  of 
these  groups  denounced  advertising 
as  an  economic  waste.  It  was  further 
indicated  in  a  speech  by  a  radical 
member  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“We  have  information  that  the 
sources  of  many  complaints  against 
Good  Housekeeping  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  and  advertisers  are  certain 
radical  and  communistic  groups  in 
and  out  of  the  government  service 
who  are  waging  a  vigorous  fight  to 
eliminate  all  advertising  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers. 

“We  believe  that  the  underlying 
motive  of  these  attacks  on  advertising 
is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  by  first  destroying  its  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  revenues — advertising. 
We  believe  this  subversive  movement 
must  now  be  publicly  exposed. 

“In  due  time  a  hearing  will  be  held 
by  the  commission  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
defend  itself  publicly.  Later,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  action  in  the 
courts.  In  either  event,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  gladly  accepts  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  defend  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  and  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  into  the  open. 

“There  will  be  no  change  in  our 
present  advertising  policies.” 

A  hearing  on  the  charges  in  the 
complaint  will  be  held  Sept.  22  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  FTC  offices  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  respondent  has  20  days  to 
file  an  answer,  and  this  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  attorneys  for  Hearst 
Magazines,  it  was  said  this  week  at 
the  New  York  headquarters. 


Photogs  Slugged  at 
Baltimore  Plant 


John  Stadler,  Baltimore  Sun.  and 
Jack  Shipley,  Baltimore  News-Post, 
photographers  invited  by  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Company,  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers,  Baltimore,  to  take  pictures  of 
tests  of  the  first  French  attack  bomber 
Aug  18  were  manhandled  by  pbut 
guards  when  they  attempted  to 
graph  the  airplane  taking  off. 
were  not  permitted  to  make  their  pk- 
tures. 

Although  a  Martin  executive  only 
a  few  moments  before  the  incident 
had  issued  verbal  instructions  to  a 
guard  to  permit  the  men  to  niake 
photographs,  the  same  guard  F*"®, 
with  another  plant  policeman  an 
their  chief  in  assaulting  the  camera¬ 
men.  Both  photographers  were  pum- 
meled,  Shipley’s  shirt  was  torn,  a  pa 
of  sun  glasses  were  broken,  his  cam¬ 
era  damaged  when  he  hit  n  gnar 
over  the  head  with  it.  while  Sta  e 
was  given  a  rough  armlock  around 
throat.  .  , 

J.  T.  Hartson,  vice-presideiit  ot  m* 
company,  apologized  for 
which  he  attributed  to  officials  fa 
to  notify  the  chief  guard  that  pho  o^^ 
raphers  would  be  present  to  ?  j 
tures  of  the  flight  tests.  Not  m  • 
the  Evening  Sun  the  next 
torially  criticized  “Mr.  Martins 
gers.’’ 
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J.  R.  Drummond  Discusses 
Press  with  Harold  Ickes 

"Better  Democracy  Needs  a  Better  Press/' 
Interior  Secretary  Says  .  .  .  Sees  Trend  to 
Greater  Fairness  in  News  Reporting 


Tit#  following  interview  by  J. 
Roicoe  Drummond,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Boston,  with  Harold  L  Ickes, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ap- 
ptired  Monday,  Aug.  21  in  the 
Monitor  under  the  heading:  "Jour- 
niliitie  'Best  Friend,'  Severest 
Critic." 


I  HAVE  JUST  RETURNED  from  an 
aterview  with  a  member  of  the 
Uaied  States  Cabinet.  We  didn’t 
iscuss  politics;  we  didn't  discuss 
e:Dnomics;  we  didn’t  discuss  the  New 
Deal;  we  didn’t  even  discuss  1940. 

We  discussed  newspapers. 

The  interview  was  in  the  calm, 
leistered,  and  capacious  office  in 
I'lidi  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a.’ries  on,  very  efficiently,  his  official 
:;5mess  when  he  is  not  engaged  in 
ie  heat  and  scuffle  of  his  imofficial 
;jsts  with  the  American  press.  For 
it  Harold  L.  Ickes  is  the  most  sub- 
Jtially  reported,  the  most  widely 
eard,  the  most  engagingly  sulphuric, 
d  the  most  faithfully  harsh  critic 
:  newspapers  in  public  life  today. 

Asked  for  Editor 
Frankly,  this  interview,  in  a  way, 

. :  pushed  into  my  lap — welcome,  of 
nJTse,  but  unplanned.  The  fact  is 
hat  that  knock-down,  drag-out  de- 
ate  between  Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  had  been  lighting  the  headlines 
ind  jarring  the  air  waves  for  some 
-Je  time.  And  in  the  slightly — only 
!-ghtly— smoother  wake  of  this  com- 
•Bible  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air, 
a^nie  editors  had  been  conceding  a 
-de  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr. 
•ires  had  been  qualifying  a  little  in 
Mali  of  the  press.  Just  where  did 
'-ags  stand  now?  Ought  to  be  a 
j'-ary  there.  And  later,  when  a  mem- 
w  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
^  new^aper  asked  for  an  appoint- 
with  the  Secretary,  Michael 
■aaus.  Mr.  Ickes’  able  press  mentor, 
“I  think  that  would  interest  the 
-jet,  but  why  don’t  you  send  your 
'Jtor  down  to  do  it?” 

It  was  like  that.  Mr.  Straus  was 
-tnely  oblivious  to  the  theory  that 
■Itors  are  supposed  to  edit  and  not 
.^*ork.  But.  anyway,  probably  Mr. 
■^es  Would  rather  fight  with  edi- 
than  with  reporters — and  who 
ouldn’t? 

Well,  it  turned  out  like  the  cub  re- 
J  ®r  who  returned  to  tell  his  city 
tor  that  there  was  no  story  be- 
"‘■'tse  the  bride  didn’t  show  up. 

I*lie$  in  Constructive  Mood 

showed  up.  But  not  the 
riot  the 

ib  ,  ^*8*^rent.  He  was  in  a  sen- 
mood;  he  was  reflective  in 
•^nse  to  every  question,  consid- 
'.bv  ®'^®ry  comment,  patently  sen- 
ij  J  0  the  vital  role  of  a  free  press 
,  ^^“'^ratic  society,  temperate, 
^■s^ctive.  receptive.  This  could 

jter  M  ^^Ires.  Anyway — 

■jj  Straus  settled  us  around 
'havi  eagerly  littered  desk, 

rjish  “^°right  a  second  to  extin- 
-onal  ?  '‘'T'ergency  any  conversa- 
res,  and  after  the  shoe-boy 


had  flicked  the  last  flourish  over  the 
Secretarial  boots,  which  now  could 
readily  mirror  the  Secretary’s  good 
nature — the  questions  came  easy. 

“Mr.  Ickes,  why  have  you  devoted 
yourself  so  considerably  to  criticism 
of  the  press?” 

“Because  I  believe  the  press  has  it 
in  its  hands  to  contribute  incalculably 
to  a  better  society  in  America;  be¬ 
cause  too  many  newspapers  abuse  the 
great  power  which  is  flieirs;  because 
however  fine  comparatively  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
the  times  in  which  we  are  living  de¬ 
mand  a  freer  press  and  a  fairer  press; 
because  a  wholesome  chastisement  is 
in  the  public  good — and  perhaps  I 
don’t  mind  a  good  controversy.” 

A  little  wholesome  chastisement  in 
the  public  good.  Doesn’t  mind  a  spot 
of  controversy.  The  engaging  moti¬ 
vations  of  the  incurable  reformer 
come  out.  And  it  is  always  possible 
that  reforms  are  brought  about  by 
reformers.  And  I  guess  that  editors 
who  frequently  throw  ground  glass 
shouldn’t  live  in  stone  houses. 

The  particular  chastisements  which 
Mr.  Ickes  directs  at  sections  of  the 
press — chastisements  which  he  di¬ 
rected  with  habitual  energy  and  epi¬ 
thet  in  his  famous  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air  debate  —  a  debate  which  won 
the  Institute  for  Education  in  Radio 
Award  for  the  best  in  its  field  —  are 
these:  that  the  press  is  subject  to 
financial  pressures  which  it  permits 
to  limit  its  freedom;  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  advertisers  causes  omissions 
or  improper  slanting  of  news  and  af¬ 
fects  its  editorial  opinions;  that  it  is 
unfair  to  certain  groups  of  citizens, 
especially  workingmen,  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  these  groups  conflict  with 
those  of  the  newspaper.  These  criti¬ 
cisms  cannot  honestly  be  buried  on 
page  35  or  shouted  out  of  court,  but 
they  need  to  be  appraised  on  a  broad 
canvas.  The  question  which  I 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Ickes,  and  did, 
was  this: 

Is  Press  Getting  Better  or  Worse? 

“Over  a  period  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  do  you  believe  the  American 
press  is  getting  better  or  worse?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  press  is  or  is  not 
freer,  fairer,  and  more  faithful  in  the 
exercise  of  its  responsibilities?” 

Mr.  Ickes  didn’t  pounce  on  this 
question,  although  if  this  had  been 
a  debate  to  be  settled  by  oratorical 
blows,  here  was  a  pretty  good  open¬ 
ing.  Instead,  he  measured  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  replied  carefully,  and  rather 
haltingly — not  for  lack  of  words,  be¬ 
cause  whatever  the  New  Deal  has 
done,  it  has  not  plowed  under  Mr. 
Ickes’  ready  vocabulary,  but  in  order 
that  he  might  weigh  his  observations. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
American  pre.ss  is  the  freest  and  fair¬ 
est  anywhere  in  the  world  today.” 
(British  and  Scandinavian  papers 
need  not  copy,  but  at  least  this  is  not 
jingoism  coming  from  the  American 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.)  “I  believe 
that  the  trend  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  is  genuinely  toward  greater  fair¬ 
ness  and  more  objectivity  in  the 
printing  of  the  news.  I  just  think  that 
the  press  is  far  from  being  above 
criticism,  shouldn’t  be  above  criti¬ 
cism,  and  ought  to  do  a  still  finer 
job.  Democracy  is  going  through  a 


SAILS  WITH  BRIDE 

Harold  A.  Peters,  United  Press  Foreign 
Correspondent,  and  his  recent  bride,  the 
former  Miss  Valdine  GIslason,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  before  sailing  on  the  S.S.  President 
Roosevelt,  en  route  to  Peters'  new  assign¬ 
ment  in  Berlin,  Aug.  16.  Peters  recently 
returned  from  Spain,  where  he  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  during  the  Civil  War  there. 


period  of  deep  trial  and  testing.  We 
need  to  perfect  our  democracy,  and 
a  better  democracy  needs  a  better 
press.” 

“Agreeing  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  people  need  to  be  conscious 
of  the  shortcomings  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  their  press  as  they  should, 
shall  we  say,  of  their  politicians,  have 
you  felt  at  all  that  criticism  of  the 
press  could  go  so  far  as  to  under¬ 
mine  popular  regard  for  the  very 
principle  of  a  free  press?” 

“If  I  felt  that  anything  I  have  said 
in  criticizing  new.spapers  —  criticisms 
which  I  believe  are  genuinely  de¬ 
served,  and  I  have  named  numerous 
exceptions  —  would  cause  opinion  in 
any  way  to  take  lightly  the  vital  role 
of  a  free  press  in  democratic  society, 

I  would  never  utter  another  word 
critical  of  journalistic  practices.  No¬ 
body  can  believe  more  deeply  than 
I  do  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  right  of  absolute  freedom  of  the 
press  and  in  sustaining  the  highest 
popular  respect  for  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Absolute  Freedom  Essential 

“When  1  have  criticized  the  press 
I  have  criticized  its  functioning,  not 
its  freedom,  and  I  have  only  con¬ 
tended  that  newspapers  ought  to  use 
their  freedom  more  freely  and  more 
fairly.  Absolute  freedom  of  the  press 
is  essential  to  the  processes  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  this  freedom  impaired. 
As  never  before  it  needs  to  be  re¬ 
spected  by  government,  by  all  the 
people,  by  all  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Ickes,  as  most  of  his  best  ene¬ 
mies  will  agree,  says  what  he  means 
and  means  it  most  earnestly.  Mr. 
Ickes  is  certainly  no  back-slapper  of 
the  American  press.  At  least,  most 
editors  don’t  think  so.  And  when  he 
describes  freedom  of  the  press  as  an 
essential  condition  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  fairly  put  down  that 
he  is  not  selfishly  defending  newspa¬ 
pers  but  is  profoundly  defending  de¬ 
mocracy.  Mr.  Ickes  knows  that  the 
right  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
written  into  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  serve  neither  the  convenience 
nor  the  commerce  of  newspaper  pub- 
li.shers.  It  was  written  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  preserve  the  free  proc¬ 
esses  of  democratic  government. 
Fredom  of  the  press  is  not  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  newspapers  for  their  special 
use  and  benefit.  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  possession  of  the  people  for  their 
use  and  benefit.  It  needs  to  be  seen 
in  this  light  in  order  that  newspapers 


may  deserve  this  freedom  and  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  people  may  preserve 
this  freedom. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Ickes  says  —  with 
all  the  force  of  his  position  as  Critic- 
in-Chief  of  newspapers  in  the  par¬ 
ticular —  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
an  essential  condition  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  he  is  really  viewing  freedom  of 
the  press  not  as  a  journalistic  insti¬ 
tution,  but  as  a  democratic  institu¬ 
tion,  an  institution  which  needs  to  be 
preserved  if  democracy  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  a  cas¬ 
ual,  theoretical,  armchair  statement 
of  a  truth.  This,  I  believe  —  and  I 
think  Mr.  Ickes  believes  it  too  —  is 
not  a  selfish  statement  of  a  truth  de¬ 
signed  to  make  newspapermen  more 
important  than  they  are.  It  is  an 
earnest  statement  of  a  truth,  imder- 
standing  of  which  is  as  important  to 
the  public  as  it  is  to  the  publishers. 

Article  Is  Act  of  Civil  Liberty 

The  fact  is.  that  the  publication  of 
an  article  such  as  this  constitutes  an 
act  of  civil  liberty  which  is  today  de¬ 
nied  to  at  least  a  billion  people  in 
virtually  every  country  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  and  in  the  Far  East. 
The  people  of  these  countries  have 
lost  ffie  right  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  have  lost  their  own  rights 
as  free  men.  The  loss  of  one  has  been 
inevitably  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
the  other.  In  these  countries,  com¬ 
passing  nearly  half  of  the  population 
of  half  of  the  world,  the  road  along 
which  some  form  of  democracy  has 
been  tragically  pushed  into  some 
form  of  totalitarianism  has  been  the 
destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  these  countries  the  press  has 
been  grasped  by  dictatorships  and 
placed  in  the  chains  of  governmental 
control  and  manipulation;  and  for 
these  millions  of  people  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  ignorance  through  misinfor¬ 
mation  and  distortion  has  become  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  The 
destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  first  weapon  of  totalitari¬ 
anism,  and  the  destruction  of  a  free 
press  has  not  merely  deprived  news¬ 
papers  of  their  journalistic  freedom, 
it  has  deprived  all  these  people  of 
their  rights  as  free  men.  When  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  goes,  democracy 
does  not  long  remain. 

Press  Is  Democracy's  Defense 

The  sober  fact  is  that  democracy 
is  engaged  in  fighting  a  latter-day 
struggle  for  its  existence.  I  believe 
it  will  win  that  struggle,  but  it  will 
win  it  not  by  diluting  itself  or  by  de¬ 
grading  itself  by  resorting  to  any  of 
the  methods  of  fascism  or  commu¬ 
nism,  but  by  meeting  the  challenges 
of  a  modern  society  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way.  Democracy’s  only  de¬ 
fense  is  not  less  democracy  but  bet¬ 
ter  democracy;  and  better  democracy 
demands  a  better  press. 

To  most  critics,  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  can  say:  “And  by  what 
right  do  you  cast  the  first  stone? 
What  higher  level  of  ethics  are  you 
applying  to  your  professional  affairs 
and  to  your  contribution  to  public 
affairs?”  But  this  is  not  enough. 
America  today,  possessing  a  notably 
worthy  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ickes,  an  improving  press,  needs  a 
better  press.  Effective  democracy  ob¬ 
viously  needs  informed  opinion. 
Many  forces  build  this  opinion.  But 
effective  democracy  urgently  needs 
also  a  standard  of  fair  play  and  an 
impetus  to  reason  and  compromise, 
a  criterion  of  democratic  behavior. 
May  it  not  be  the  new  and  needed 
role  of  the  free  press  in  the  United 
States  to  raise  up  that  standard  and 
to  provide  that  criterion,  in  order 
that  American  democracy  may  func¬ 
tion  with  greater  force  and  fairness 
and  fullness  than  ever  before? 
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Brewers  Concentrating 
Efforts  in  Newspapers 


Using  Every  Daily  and  Weekly  in  Seven  States 
After  Successful  Test  in  Nebraska  .  .  .  Ads 
Used  Regularly  in  27  Other  States 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


NEWSPAPERS  have  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  self-regulatory  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  brewing  industry  since 
a  campaign  used  every  weekly  and 
daily  in  Nebraska  as  an  experiment 
in  June,  1938,  that  today,  14  months 
later,  the  United  Brewers  Industrial 
Foundation’s  “Clean  Up  or  Close  Up!” 
message  is  appearing  regularly  in 


that  brewers  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  carry  out  their  own 
social  obligations  as  a  responsible  in¬ 
dustry,  it  was  stated. 

Kansas,  Alabama  and  Maine  were 
added  to  the  list  of  “self-regulatory 
states”  in  March.  Later  last  spring 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  were 
included  and  on  July  28  the  seventh 
state,  Mississippi,  was  added. 

"Law  Breaking  Mnst  Cease!" 

Under  the  Foundation’s  slogan, 
“Clean  Up  or  Close  Up!”  the  following 
message  appeared  this  month  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  newspapers  in  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  used  in  that  state: 

“The  Brewers  and  Mississippi  Beer 
Distributors  Committee  represents  a 
$5,500,000  industry  in  this  state  .  .  . 
an  industry  which,  since  beer’s  re- 


First  copy  of  the  Mississippi  "self-regula¬ 
tory"  campaign  by  the  brewing  industry. 


nearly  all  newspapers  of  seven  states 
and  the  industry’s  drive  soon  will  be 
extended  to  two  other  states. 

The  Foundation  began  using  news¬ 
papers  in  earnest  late  in  1938  after 
the  experimental  program  began  to 
show  results.  More  than  2700  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  27  states 
are  now  used  once  a  month  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  self- regulation  copy  ap¬ 
pearing  in  seven  other  states.  Only  a 
few  magazines  are  scheduled.  No 
other  media  is  used. 

To  Continue  Ads  in  1940 

According  to  the  Foundation,  the 
present  advertising  program  will  be 
continued  in  1940  and  possibly  the 
schedule  might  be  expanded  slightly. 
Copy  is  placed  through  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  New  York,  and  the 
various  state  regulatory  committees. 

The  campaign  of  self-regulation  was 
adopted  last  November  at  the  New 
Orleans  convention  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  was  felt  that  the  industry 
had  a  real  job  ahead  of  it  to  see  that 
beer  was  dispensed  in  ♦he  proper  way 
in  each  community,  and  newspapers 
were  chosen  as  the  medium  for  the 
Foundation’s  militant  message — “Clean 
Up  or  Close  Up!”  As  for  results; 

“Newspapers  have  helped  us  enorm¬ 
ously  in  getting  our  message  of  social 
consciousness  as  an  industry  across 
to  the  people,”  a  member  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  staff  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

The  Foundation  is  endeavoring  to 
show  the  public  that  beer  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  business  has  a  responsible 
place  in  the  economics  of  the  local 
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Typical  "brewing  industry  economics"  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  through  newspaper 
ads  in  27  states  by  the  United  Brewers 
Industrial  Foundation. 


legalization  in  Mississippi,  has  had  a 
value  of  $21,000,000  to  state  and 
nation. 

“The  Committee’s  objective  is  the 
elimination  of  undesirable,  indefens¬ 
ible  practices  which  in  a  few  instances 
have  been  permitted  to  surround  the 
retail  sale  of  beer.  In  plain  words: 

“Law  breaking — wherever  it  sur¬ 
rounds  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
beer  in  Mississippi — must  cease! 

“This  organization  is  ready  to  help 
Mississippi  law  enforcement  officials 
to  “clean  up  or  close  up”  those  scat¬ 
tered  retail  beer  outlets  which  permit 
illegal  practices  or  anti-social  abuses 
to  hide  behind  the  respectability  of  a 
legal  beer  permit. 

“This  Committee  is  a  self-regulatory 


bcidy,  carrying  out  a  fixed  program  to 
guard  the  integrity  and  lawful  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  ethical  beer  distributor 
and  retailer  .  .  .  and  to  protect  the 
public  as  well. 

"William  W.  Pierce,  a  native  Mis- 
sissippian  and  former  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General,  has  been  named  State 
Director  of  the  Committee  with  au¬ 
thority  to  co-operate  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  in  seeking  revoca¬ 
tion  of  retailers’  permits  where  proper 
evidence  of  law  violation  exists. 

Appeal  for  Public's  Support 
“This  aggressive  program  for  law 
enforcement  merits  the  support  of 
every  conscientious,  clear-thinking 
Mississippian.  .  .  .  YOU  can  give  that 
support  by  patronizing  only  retail 
beer  outlets  which  are  conducted  in 
accord  with  the  law  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  your  community.” 

Advertisements  such  as  this  have 
helped  to  bring  about  almost  imme¬ 
diately  co-operation  of  the  industry 
with  the  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  Mississippi  copy  was  40  inches. 
In  all  self-regulatory  states,  the  later 
sizes  have  varied  from  10  to  30  inches, 
depending  upon  how  large  a  list  of 
newspapers  is  used.  The  self-regu¬ 
latory  ads  appear  monthly. 

Violations  cleaned  up  as  a  result 
of  the  advertising  and  the  efforts  of 
the  state  director  include  Sunday 
sales,  sales  to  minors,  disorderly  con¬ 
duct,  brawls  and  other  acts.  The  state 
director  learns  which  places  are  in¬ 
flaming  public  opinion  and  with  the 
proper  persuasion  he  is  able  in  most 
cases  to  have  the  law  enforcement 
officers  take  action  against  offenders. 

Each  state’s  self- regulatory  organ¬ 
ization  is  an  integral  imit  carrying  out 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  long-range  program.  The  state 
director,  preferably  someone  who  has 
never  had  any  connection  with  the 
beer  business,  is  selected  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Three  Point  Program 

The  Foundation’s  program  is: 

1.  Operation  at  all  times  in  the 
public  interest  by  all  branches  of  the 
brewing  industry. 

2.  Members  of  the  state  committees 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  involve  the 
state  committee  or  the  director  in 
politics. 

3.  Under  the  authority  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  set  up  in  every 
state,  the  state  director  is  authorized 
to  warn  retailers  found  to  be  operating 
i,i  any  way  contrary  to  the  law,  and 
if  they  do  not  respect  the  warning, 
then  to  proceed  against  the  offenders 
by  asking  the  proper  authorities  to  re¬ 
voke  their  licenses. 

Some  newspapers  which  ordinarily 
do  not  print  beer  advertising  have  re¬ 
fused  at  first  glance  to  accept  the 
state  committee  or  Foundation  copy, 
but  in  nearly  every  instance  of  this 
kind  the  ads  have  been  published  be¬ 
cause  it  is  evident  that  the  copy  is  not 
selling  beer  but  law  enforcement. 
William  Allen  White’s  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  used  the  word  “beer” 
i’l  an  ad  for  the  first  time,  according 
to  the  Foundation,  when  copy  of  the 
Brewers  and  Kansas  Beer  Distribu¬ 
tors  Committee  appeared  last  March. 


No  complaints  were  made  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  congratulations  were  receivec 
on  the  forthright  message. 

Advertising  used  monthly  in  dailies 
and  weeklies  of  27  other  states  em¬ 
phasizes  “brewing  industry  economics.' 

H.  J.  Charles,  of  the  Theo.  Hamir 
Brewing  Company,  Minneapolis,  b 
chairman  of  the  Foundation’s  boani 
of  directors,  on  which  national  anc 
local  breweries,  large  and  small,  art 
represented.  Hugh  Harley  is  tht 
Foundation’s  secretary.  His  office; 
are  at  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


GOODYEAR  TO  RUN  CORRECTIONS  ON  TIRE  ADS 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBEIR  COMPANY,  whose  advertising  copy, 
along  with  that  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  was  recently  the 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau,  has  informed 
the  bureau  it  will  run  a  correction  on  its  recent  “50%  Saving”  offer  in  the 
advertising  media  carrying  the  original  copy.  Bureau  requests  that  Firestone 
also  publish  a  correction  have  been  refused  to  date  and  a  hearing  before  the 
community  and  of  the  nation,  and  assistant  state’s  attorney  of  Cook  County  has  been  set  for  Sept.  7. 


TEASER  CAMPAIGN 

Launching  a  large  newspaper  tease: 
campaign  with  simply  the  figure  “6' 
for  two  weeks,  the  Seattle  Brewing  1 
Malting  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  whose 
advertising  is  handled  by  the  Westerr 
Agency  of  Seattle,  is  introducing  a 
brand  new  beer  product,  "Sick's 
(hence  the  6)  Select  Beer,”  named 
after  President  Emil  G.  Sick. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


LEIS  SON  DE  RECXJER,  promotion 
manager  of  Look  magazine  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  open 
a  n  advertising 


agency  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in 
partnership  with 
Carl  S.  Brown, 
formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive 
with  a  Des 
Moines  adver- 
tising  agency. 
Mr.  Son  de  Reg- 
ger,  who  was 
previously  ad¬ 
vertising  coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register 


L.  Son  de  Regger 
and  Tribune  has  been  associated  with 
the  Cowles  publications  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  Mr.  Brown  was  formerly 
advertising  counselor  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  The 
I'.ew  agency  will  be  known  as  Son  de 
Regger  &  Brown  Advertising  Agency. 
Inc.,  and  will  have  offices  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Building. 

Edward  J.  Fitzgerald  has  joined 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  radio 
director.  He  was  previously  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Copyrights  for  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

J.  C.  Cranmer,  for  the  last  two 
years  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Donahue  &  Cx. 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity.  He 
W'as  formerly  an  account  executive 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  and  J  • 
Mathes,  Inc. 

Edgar  Cambere  has  resigned  frow 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  to  joi" 
radio  commercial  staff  of  BBD  «  ^ 
William  H.  Delany  has  join^ 
Carter-Thomson  Company,  Phua  ® 
phia,  as  account  representative 
Lt.  Col.  Louis  H.  Ffohman  has  re^ 
signed  as  executive  vice-presiden  o 
the  Wales  Advertising  Company, 
New  York,  to  join  H.  B. 

Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  tha 
in  an  executive  capacity. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  president  oI 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  (Company,  - 
has  been  elected  a  director  o 
Bros.,  brewers,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  ■ 
Roy  W.  Johnson  has  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  * 
Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  Stamford, 

He  has  been  advertising 

the  Household  Appliances  aj 

the  General  Electric  Company 
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, .  years.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
^"with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com- 
'^y  in  Detroit. 

tsBREW  G.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  has  been 
/-ed  advertising  manager  of  the 
jesublic  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 

)abas. 

Ptocis  H.  Conrad  of  McCann- 
r  ^son.  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Gerald 
CK.  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila- 
t  hia.  have  qualified  for  member- 

-  in  United  Air  Lines  100,000  Mile 

an  exclusive  organization  con- 
r  ;  to  persons  who  have  traveled 
0(.000  miles  or  more  by  commercial 

Jnis  Nathan,  formerly  of  Young  & 
a.i.ni’s  research  department,  has 
•  appointed  marketing  director  of 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp., 
:,>»•  York. 

Bm  Cochran,  for  the  past  14  years 
the  McCann-Erickson  Comp  my, 
bs  joined  the  New  York  office  of  J. 
Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  as  a.ssistant  to 
-"-president  J.  V.  Tarieton.  in 
of  contact  operation*. 
toDLER  Stewart  Woolley  re- 
:;:ned  last  week  as  an  officer  and  di- 
ector  of  Charles  A.  Long,  Jr.,  Phila- 
islphia  merchandising  display  house, 
become  account  executive  of  Mor- 
:a  Reichner  &  Company,  New  York, 
fective  Aug.  21.  “Doc”  Woolley  re- 
.med  a  year  ago  from  Batten,  Bar- 
iiDurstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  after  18 
•ars  as  account  executive  in  the 
irw  York  office. 

Olk  Finney,  formerly  of  Street  & 
'-•Jiey,  New  Y'ork  and  for  10  years 
tad  of  his  own  company  in  Detroit, 
i'been  made  vice-president  of  Fa- 
on  Jay  Moss,  Inc.,  Hollywood 
-wcy.  Jimmie  Johnson,  graduate 
-the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  formerly 
ri  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St. 

-  oiS,  has  been  named  art  director. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


'■I  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA 
.v\D  WESTERN  COAL  COMPANY 
-J  use  178  newspapers  in  163  cities 
_  -’o-operation  with  dealers  for  Blue 
-ial  beginning  in  September.  The 
-*spaper  campaign  will  appear  as 
south  as  Virginia  and  as  far  west 
'  Minnesota.  Radio  also  will  be 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  the 
-tacy. 


A-Tierican  Family  Speed  Flakes,  i 
soap  product  introduced  bj 
&  Gamble,  is  being  testec 
^-OflO-line  copy  in  newspaperi 
J  ^icago  and  Western  Michigan 
'  "•  Raster  &  Sons  Advertisinj 
•  tnpany,  Inc.,  directs  the  account, 
^st  advertising  campaigns  are  be- 
^mn  in  newspapers  in  severa 
-  •  .  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 

cities  for  Si.'cholin,  a  new  crean 
■odorant. 


Brothers  Wine  Corpora- 
,  appointed  the  New  York  of- 
cf  J  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila- 
;  Phia.  as  advertising  and  merchan- 
•^®g  counsel. 

^  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
scheduled  advertising  in  news- 
sections,  through  the 
J,'/™  ^oley  Advertising  Agency, 
■'*  road’s  plan 

modification  of  interest  charges 
^  waturities. 


Brand  Frosted  Foods  Cor 
Indianapolis,  has  appointe 
•'*w  advertising  agent 

City,  effective  at  onci 
trade  paper  advertis 
^  released  this  fall. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Forward  March  on  Auto  Ad  Front 


THE  LONG-AWAITED  forward 

march  of  fall  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  under  way  at  last  with  mobili¬ 
zation  of  automotive  copy.  Hil  F. 
Best,  our  correspondent  on  the  De¬ 
troit  front,  sends  a  dispatch  that  the 
opening  guns  of  the  1940  model  ad¬ 
vertising  by  motor  car  makers  were 
fired  by  Hudson  and  Packard  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  20. 

The  Hudson  copy  was  of  the  pre- 
announcement  type  in  the  space  of 


Hemarkahle  19  KI  Car 
Soon  lo  he  .Announced 


.41  Prirrn  Martia^  at  •67()* 


YCS.  HUDSON  1940  PRICES  START  AT  S  6  7  0  * 


198  lines,  and  during  the  wo'^k  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  140  cities. 

First  regular  new  car  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Packard  in  the 
Sunday  issues  of  Chicago  Tribune. 
Clerrlavd  Plain  Dealer,  Indianapolu! 
Star.  Toledo  Time.s.  Hartford  Cou- 
rnnt,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Albani/ 
(N.  Y.)  Tivies-Union  and  the  Wif- 
liamfiport  (Pa.)  Grif.  This  opening 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in 
Chicago  as  1,190  linos,  was  carried  in 
various  other  papers  this  week.  In 
Detroit  it  was  used  Tuesday.  It  il¬ 
lustrated  the  Packard  lino’s  new 
beauty,  and  list.*  its  many  important 
features. 

Similar  announcements  will  appear 
throughout  the  country  as  cars  arc 
received  by  dealers,  the  date  in  all 
cases  being  decided  by  the  local 
dealer.  In  the  n^xt  few  weeks,  the 
schedule  planned  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  calls  for  the  use  of  889  papers 
m  30.5  cities. 

Pre-announcement  copy  is  being 
used  by  Willys  Overland  in  15  or  16 
metropolitan  cities. 

In  Detroit  Aug.  22.  and  in  a  limited 
num’oer  of  cities  where  special  Willys 
Overland  previews  were  held,  adver¬ 
tisements  appeared,  featuring  a  photo 
of  Joe  Frazer.  Willys  president,  and 
his  personal  invitation  to  the  public 
to  visit  the  special  1910  model  pre¬ 
view. 

Previews  reach  a  new  high  this 
week,  when  six  new  cars  are  being 
shown  to  t'ne  press.  On  Tuesday  the 


Chrysler  Corporation  held  its  first 
showing  of  their  new  lines  of  Plym¬ 
outh,  Dodge,  De  Soto  and  Chrysler 
models  following  a  luncheon  at  which 
A.  van  DerZee,  vice-president  of  the 
corporation,  presided.  A  big  feature 
ot  the  meeting  was  the  address  by 
K.  T.  Keller,  president. 

Praises  Interest  of  Press 

“Newspaper  and  magazine  interest 
in  what  the  automobile  industry  is 
doing  is  one  of  the  greatest  stimu¬ 
lants  to  progress  that  I  know.”  .said 
Keller.  “This  interest  reflects  in  turn 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  our  engineers,  manufacturers 
and  sales  forces. 

“I  have  always  believed  that  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  and  news  interest 
in  automotive  developments  is  one  of 
I’ne  biggest  factors  contributing  to  the 
e.xtraordinary  things  the  industry 
does. 

“The  w'r.olesome  curiosity  of  the 
public  in  new  developments  and  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  automobile  en¬ 
gineers  for  improvement  help  to  keep 
this  industry  on  its  toes.  The  press 
of  the  country  well  may  share  with 
the  industry  its  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment." 

Flint  was  the  scene  of  the  Buiek 
preview  to  the  press  on  Wednesday 
in  connection  with  its  dealers  con¬ 
vention.  Production  of  the  1940  mod¬ 
els  started  Monday  morning. 

“We  are  scheduling  the  production 
of  more  cars  during  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  built  in  any  comparable  period 
and  I  expect  our  plants  to  be  operat¬ 
ing  at  pe.ak  capacity  throughout  the 
fourth  quarter,”  said  Harlow  H.  Cur¬ 
tice.  president  and  general  manage-’. 
“As.=cm’oly  operations  will  be  boosted 
steadily  as  production  gets  under 
way.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
peak  will  he  rc.^chcd  by  the  middle 
of  Sentember  and  maintained  through- 
( ut  the  lest  quarters. 

“Meanw'uile.  it  is  planned  to  have 
substantial  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  within  the  next  45  days  to 
insure  prompt  retail  deliveries  in  the 
face  of  an  expected  heavily  increased 
demand. " 

Comment  has  previously  been  made 
regarding  Buick’s  increased  aggres¬ 
sive  merchandising  plans  for  their 
1940  product,  and  these  definite  pro¬ 
duction  statements  add  emphasis  to 
the  better  outlook  so  confidently  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  expected  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  to  be  released  by 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  will  be  the 


Packard  ad  that 
broke  the  ice  for 
advertising  the  1940 
auto  models. 


most  complete  and  powerful  that 
Buick  has  ever  used. 

Another  General  Motors  unit  — 
Pontiac — made  its  bow  on  Aug.  24, 
at  the  preview  held  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  building  at  Pontiac,  where 
D.  U.  Bathrick,  sales  manager,  and 
Bud  Berend.  advertising  manager, 
welcomed  the  assembled  newspaper¬ 
men,  in  which  pleasant  job  they  were 
assisted  by  W.  A.  P.  John,  president 
of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  agency, 
and  other  members  of  the  agency 
staff.  Pontiac’s  advertising  plans  are 
always  effective  and  with  the  car 
it  has  to  sell  for  1940,  new  highs 
in  coverage  and  intensity  should 
be  set. 

Cheviolet  joined  in  the  welcome 
being  accorded  the  out-of-town  pres.s 
representatives  by  wiring  invitations, 
signed  by  Bob  Crooker,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
agency,  for  an  informal  party  Friday 
afternoon,  at  the  Recess  Club.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Holler,  general  sales  manager 
of  Chevrolet,  was  the  genial  host. 
The  regular  Chevrolet  preview  of  its 
new  models  will  be  held  sometime  in 
September  —  definite  date  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  .soon. 

Speculation  as  to  the  future  activi¬ 
ties  of  Joe  Burke,  formerly  director 
of  truck  sales  at  Dodge,  ended  this 
week  with  the  announcement  by 
R.  W.  Fuddon,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Motor  Truck  Co.,  that  Burke  had 
been  named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales.  Burke  is  a  veteran  in  the 
automobile  industry,  his  first  connec¬ 
tion  being  with  Stuclebaker  in  1909. 
Appointed  director  of  truck  sales  at 
Dodge  in  1932.  sales  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  grew  from  10.000  to  over  100,000 
I'rits  per  year. 

(Warren  L.  Bassett,  on  vacation, 
mill  resume  icriting  The  Advertising 
Survey  Sept.  9). 

■ 

PECAN  ADS 

A  three-year  national  adverti.sing 
program  was  unanimously  approved 
iiy  the  st.ate-wide  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Texas  Pecan  Industry 
at  Waco.  Texas,  Aug.  15.  The  first 
year’s  drive,  for  which  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  to  be  $200,000.  will  begin  in 
November  and  continue  through 
April.  Decision  wa.s  made  and  steps 
immediately  inaugurated  to  set  up  a 
Marketing  Council,  which  will  con¬ 
duct  the  advertising  for  the  Industry 
through  Leche  &  Leche,  Inc.,  Dallas 
advertising  agency.  The  newspaper 
fchedule.  from  Thanksgiving  until 
New  Year’s,  includes  57  new.spapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  a  special  list  of  71  daily 
and  weekly  new.spapers  in  Texas. 
Outdoor  posters  will  be  used  in  11 
cities.  Twenty-three  trade  papers 
will  be  used  and  six  national  maga¬ 
zines  with  one  newspaper  magazine 
section. 

■ 

USING  NEWSPAPERS 

Princess  Pat  Limited,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  cosmetics,  of  Chicago,  started  a 
large  newspaper  campaign  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  Sept.  19,  using  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  the  Times-Herald. 
The  initial  advertisement  calls  for 
1.260  lines  and  is  followed  up  with  a 
consistent  schedule  using  impressive 
space.  For  over  five  years  the  major 
fwrtion  of  the  Princess  Pat  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  on  a  nation-wide  radio 
hook-up.  However,  this  year  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  to  be  used. 
All  of  Prince.ss  Pat  advertising  is 
placed  by  Gale  &  Pietseh,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLI  S  HeIfOR 


Inez  Robb,  Only  Woman 
In  Plattsburg  Battles 


She  Invaded  and  Outmoded  “No  Man's  Land' 
And  Embarrassed  Army  Doing  It . . . 

Wouldn't  Wear  Trousers 


By  INEZ  ROBB 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE  WRITER 


Inez 
fro  nr 


Robb,  who  has  jusf  returned 
the  "war"  front  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  woman  reporter  ever 
to  cover  the  army's  war  games, 
herewith  writes  her  impressions  for 
Editor  &  Publisher 


FOR  A  LONG  TIME  it  has  been  my 
somewhat  cynical  belief  that  the 
modern  war  correspondent  only  goes 
to  the  front  in  order  to  dash  home 
and  get  his  memoirs  in  print.  I  am 
confirming  that  belief  by  hastening  to 
write  the  true  account  of  my  part  in 
the  Second  Battle  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
where  the  First  Army  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  the  largest  peace-time  war 
games  in  American  history. 

The  Floyd  Gibbonses  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me  in  the  future.  In 
fact,  this  piece  might  be  sub-titled 
“The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals.” 
The  war  at  Plattsburg  is  the  only  one 
I  have  ever  covered  and  I  am  willing 
to  retire  as  it  seems  doubtful  if  I 
ever  find  another  fought  in  strict 
accord  with  Emily  Post  and  under 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  As 
a  Mme.  Caspar  Milquetoast  who  hates 
the  sight  of  blood  spilled  in  any  cause, 
the  Plattsburg  maneouvers  were  just 
my  speed,  fought  —  as  they  were  — 
with  blank  ammunition  and  minus 
the  three  horrors  of  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  warfare:  trenches,  bombing 
planes  and  gas  attacks. 

No  More  ‘No  Man's  Land' 

It  is  probably  a  tribute  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  frightfulness  of  modem  war  that 
even  a  female  correspondent,  the 
only  one  in  the  Champlain  Valley 
campaign,  was  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Throughout  the  maneouvers, 

I  manned  an  old-time  Remington, 
and  I  don’t  mean  a  gun.  With  the 
gallant  aid  of  both  the  Black  and  Blue 
Armies,  I  passed  freely  between  their 
lines  in  what  can  no  longer  be  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  “no  man’s  land.” 

But  if  no  man’s  land,  like  the  bar¬ 
ber  shop  and  the  livery  stable,  has 
gone  the  way  of  other  masculine  ref¬ 
uges,  Plattsburg  Barracks  is  still  for 
men  only. 

“Where  would  you  like  to  stay?” 
asked  Lt.  Col.  Joe  N.  Dalton,  the  head 
of  the  Army’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  as  soon  as  I  had  presented 
myseM  at  his  office. 

“With  the  other  newspaper  people,” 
I  replied  promptly.  “Don’t  fuss  about 
me,  colonel.  I’ll  just  stay  wherever 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  has  hung  its 
hat.” 

If  I  had  turned  into  a  spy  from 
Mars  before  his  very  eyes,  the  colonel 
couldn’t  have  been  more  non-plussed. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  will  be  prac¬ 
tical.”  he  said  hurriedly,  looking 
around  at  the  young  men  on  his  staff 
who  were  trying  to  hide  their  grins. 
“You  see,  you  are  the  only  lady  in 
the  Barracks  and  all  the  men  corre¬ 
spondents  are  lodged  here  in  regular 
army  tents  with  the  rest  of  us.” 

you  mean  to  tell  me  that  those 
lounge  lizards  are  covering  this  war 
the  hard  way?”  I  demanded  incredu¬ 


lously.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
those  slickers  from  the  city  room  are 
actually  camping  out?” 

“Well,  we  scarcely  call  it  ‘camping 
out’,”  said  the  colonel  with  consid¬ 
erable  dignity. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
all  the  reporters  and  photographers 
at  the  front  were  sleeping  four  to  a 
tent,  army  style,  at  the  Barracks,  and 
loving  it.  If  I  hadn’t  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  would  never  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  assorted  Lucius 
Beebes,  whom  I  have  heard  demand¬ 
ing  the  best  suites — and  the  hell  with 
the  auditor — on  out  of  town  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  past  would  ever  will¬ 
ingly  deploy  miles  from  hot  and  cold 
running  water. 

But  for  me,  there  was  no  tenting 
on  the  old  camp  ground.  I  spent  my 
nights  in  a  Plattsburg  hotel.  But  this 
was  the  only  concession  to  my  sex. 
The  colonel  and  his  two  chief  staff 
officers.  Major  W.  Curtis  DeWare  and 
Major  R.  C.  Montgomery,  handed  out 
a  green  arm  band  and  green  identi¬ 
fication  card  to  me  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  war  correspondents,  and  assigned 
me  to  the  officers’  mess. 

There  was  only  one  hitch  about  the 
officers’  mess.  The  first  morning  I 
was  in  Plattsburg,  I  was  at  the  Bar¬ 
racks  shortly  after  7  a.m.  for  break¬ 
fast,  as  I  was  going  out  into  the  field 
with  Mike  Ackerman  of  Acme  and 
Frank  Jurkoski  of  INP  and  we 
wanted  to  get  a  head  start  on  the 
war.  The  pancakes  were  wonderful, 
and  the  coffee,  too.  And  I  envisioned 
a  succession  of  mornings  in  which 
rising  at  daybreak  was  mitigated  by 
the  army’s  pancakes. 

Almost  Embarrassed  the  Army 

But  later  that  day,  Walter  Kiernan 
of  INS,  delicately  conveyed  to  me 
that  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  I 
took  breakfast  in  town. 

“Col.  Dalton  is  a  little  nervous 
about  your  getting  to  the  Barracks 
so  early.  You  see,  the  showers  for 
the  officers  are  quite  some  distance 
from  the  tents,  and  very  often  in  the 
dawn’s  early  light,  the  men  dash  from 
tent  to  showers  and  back  again  au 
natural,”  as  Kiernan  delicately  put  it. 
“The  army  is  afraid  you  mi^t  be 
embarrassed.” 

“You’re  pretty  certain,  aren’t  you. 


that  Col.  Dalton  isn’t  afraid  that  the 
Army  might  be  embarrassed?”  I  de¬ 
manded. 

So  that  ended  my  morning  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  pancakes,  which  are 
enshrined  in  my  memory. 

However,  the  only  real  crisis  that 
arose  between  myself  and  the  Army 
— or  Plattsburg  Barracks — developed 
within  thirty  minutes  after  my  ar¬ 
rival. 

“Shall  we  go  into  luncheon,”  asked 
Maj.  DeWare. 

“Charmed,”  I  said  with  equal  cour¬ 
tesy.  “But  may  I  wash  my  hands?” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Major  uncer¬ 
tainly.  And  only  ten  minutes  later 
did  I  realize  that  Army  architects, 
planning  Plattsburg  Barracks,  had 
failed  to  include  a  Powder  Room  for 
anything  but  high  explosives.  Not 
until  the  ten  minutes  was  past  did  it 
dawn  on  me  that  Lt.  Stanley  had 
been  detailed  to  clear  all  the  gentle¬ 
men  out  of  the  cubicle  that  housed 
the  indoor  plumbing  while  Capt. 
Glavin  had  been  sent  out  to  com¬ 
mandeer  a  towel  and  soap  suitable  for 
a  lady. 

Army  Prett  Agents  'Deadly' 

I  never  made  that  mistake  again. 
Hereafter  when  I  wanted  to  wash  my 
hands,  I  commandeered  an  army  car 
and  returned  to  my  hotel.  It  was  in¬ 
finitely  less  exhausting  for  both  the 
Army  and  myself. 

In  fact,  the  Army  or  armies  and  I 
got  along  just  dandy,  although  there 
is  no  use  denying  that  my  war  ex¬ 
periences  were  a  revelation  to  me.  As 
a  home  girl  whose  war-time  recon- 
noitering  has  been  confined  to  night 
club  fights,  I  was  prepared  for  shot 
and  shell  but  not  for  press  agents. 
However,  no  night  club  press  agent 
ever  reported  a  blow  by  blow  skir¬ 
mish  with  more  loving  care  than  the 
armies’  staff  of  p.a.’s  detailed  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  every  phase  of  the  maneou¬ 
vers.  The  Army  may  be  short  on 
those  new,  high-powered  rifles,  but  it 
talks  a  deadly  war. 

The  trouble  with  war,  aside  from 
the  general  destruction  to  life,  limb 
and  landscape,  has  always  been  the 
language  in  which  it  is  spoken  and 
written:  a  kind  of  technical  double- 
talk  or  jargon  infathomable  to  the 
average  one-syllable  warrior  like  my¬ 
self.  Any  detailed  description  of 
battles,  be  they  Punic  or  Prussian, 
has  always  thrown  me  for  a  com¬ 
plete  loss. 

I  had  read  for  years  about  “war 
games,”  but  had  never  really  under¬ 
stood  what  they  were  like  tmtil  1 
cornered  the  Army’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  and  asked  it  to  talk  turkey,  not 
technicalities.  After  a  little  prelimi¬ 
nary  skirmishing,  the  Army  decided 
I  could  understand  anything  if  it  was 
repeated  twice  in  a  good,  loud  voice 
and  I  was  able  to  translate  its  abra¬ 
cadabra  into  understandable  terms. 

It  was  Major  DeWare,  with  his  soft 
Southern  drawl,  who  was  detailed  to 
tell  me  off,  and  the  Army  couldn’t 


have  made  a  happier  choice  o 
woman  reporter  can  ask  for  no 
than  a  war  explained  in  Rhett  Bm 
accents  But  if  Major  DeWare  m' 
everything  clear,  it  was  Major 
gomery  whom  I  must  cite  for 
ness  m  action.  It  was  he  who  ej 
traded  the  shaving  mirror  from  J 
tent  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  in  m 
headquarters  at  the  Barracks 

I  went  out  in  the  field  with  • 
troops  and  marched  and  counte 
marched  through  half  the  cow-n 
tures  in  Northern  New  York 
expense  account  bears  mute  te^ 
mony  to  the  rigors  of  war.  At  le  ¬ 
ft  will  be  mute  until  the  auditor  si 
that  item  for  one  dozen  pairs  of ' 
thread  silk  hose  whose  remnants  pi 
the  field  of  battle.  It  seemed 
me  that  enemy  blackberry  busS 
lay  in  wait  to  ambush  me  at  evl- 
turn. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  a  uniforr 
The  Army  could  fix  you  up  with 
pair  of  trousers,”  Major  DeWare  su:- 
gested  delicately.  "Otherwise 
war’s  apt  to  be  pretty  hard  on  vo 
clothes.” 

But  I  declined.  I  have  a 
horror  of  britches  on  women  exce: 
for  beach,  bicycle  and  boudoir  pa- 
poses.  I  went  into  the  field  capari 
on^  in  a  tasty  black  dress,  a  trip! 
string  of  phony  pearls  and  a  brig: 
red  hat.  I  found  them  no  handici, 
in  rolling  under  barb-wire,  climbm: 
rail  fences  and  lying  in  ditches. 

However,  I  made  one  concession 
war.  After  the  first  day  in  the  fie!; 

I  did  abandon  my  patent  leather 
opera  pumps  for  semi  -  sensible  ox 
fords. 

The  only  really  acute  crisis  during 
my  life  and  times  as  a  War  Corre¬ 
spondent  came  in  the  thick  of  battle 
when  I  discovered  a  colonel  eating 
an  eskimo  pie  with  one  hand  and  de¬ 
coding  dispatches  with  the  other 
Imagine  a  war  in  which  the  camp 
follower  isn’t  a  woman  who’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  should  be,  but  a  kid  with 
buck  teeth,  ambition  and  a  load  of 
ice  cream  cones! 


gene.-J 


37  SUSPENSIONS  IN  1939 

IN  REPORTING  that  76  daily  newspapers  have  either  suspended  or  merged 
during  the  past  25  months  (See  E  &  P  for  August  19),  the  survey  figures 
failed  to  include  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
and  Sunday  American,  which  ceased  publication  in  July.  There  were  32 
suspensions  or  mergers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1939,  two  suspensions 
in  July  and  three  to  date  in  August,  including  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News- 
Telegram,  bringing  the  total  for  this  year  to  37  and  the  25-month  figure  to  79. 

TWO  PHILADELPHIA  DAILIES  ENLARGE  BODY  TYPE 

TWO  PHILADELPHIA  newspapers — the  Record  and  the  Evening  Bulletin — 
have  changed  the  size  and  face  of  their  regular  body  type.  The  Record 
is  now  printed  in  8  point  Intertype  Regal  No.  2,  and  the  Bulletin  changed 
over  to  7  point  Regal  on  an  814  point  slug.  In  announcing  that  it  was  chang¬ 
ing  its  type  the  Record  said  the  type  in  that  newspaper  “is  larger  than  that 
used  by  any  other  metropolitan  newspaper  in  America.”  The  Record  made 
a  survey  of  its  readers  on  the  first  day  the  new  type  was  used  and  found 
universal  approval.  The  Record  also  changed  its  head  type,  and  is  now  using 
Alternate  Gothic.  The  Bulletin  formerly  used  6  point  type,  the  Record  used 
7  point. 


S.  F.  Arbitration  Board 
Rejects  Engravers'  Bid 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  23— Becaua 
the  business  situation  still  "ca" 
for  caution  in  respect  to  wage  in¬ 
creases”  and  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  an  increase,  the  existing  wage 
scale  for  photo  engravers  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  arbitration  between  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Photo-engravers 
Union  No.  8  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso 
ciation. 

Decision  of  the  arbitration  b^ 
maintained  a  $1.35  day  side  and  »1« 
night  side  rate  per  hour  estoblishec 
last  year  and  rejected  the  unions  re¬ 
quest  for  $1.57  day  side  and  Jl' 
night  side.  The  arbitration  r^  ■ 
prepared  by  a  board  compo^ 
Walter  Perry  Johnson,  ch^n^ 
E.  F.  Bitler  and  Edward  M.  Wetto. 
was  handed  down  yesterday. 

The  report  listed  factors  . 
the  general  and  the  newspaper 
ness  picture,  pointing  to  the  r  8 
nized  rule  in  arbitration 
that  a  party  advocating  change  jn 
wage  scale  established  by  an  c 
award,  fairly  made  after  due  ^ 
eration,  has  the  burden  of 
that  conditions  and 
have  so  altered  since  the  P  , 
award  as  to  ju^fy  modifica 
the  existing  rate.”  , 

Factors  in  the  decision 

losses,  the  un 


included 


anc 


newspaper  revenue 
stable  international  situa  lo 

business  gen®^ 
moderate  i®' 


sharp  fluctuations  in 
ally  although  noting  a 
provement  now  underway.  ^ 
The  action  was  for  San 
engravers  only. 
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Sinte  of  Ohio 


AREA 


'^Cuyahoga  County  ...  (CIcvtIand)  $274,348,1i 
if  Coontios  (Adjoctnt  to  Cleveland) .  .  184,236,0! 
Hamilton  Countw.  ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138.411,9' 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,9 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ...  82,240,5! 

■A  Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,6‘ 

Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  69,855,7 

yk  Malioning  County ....  (Youngstown)  50,596,4 

'A  Stark  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,8i 

Total  for  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,31 

Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,11 

■k  Indicotn  4rto%  COMPACT  CLC¥CLAND  M4IIKCr 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


STARK 

COUNTY 


IContonl 


THI  COMPACT  CUVIIANO  MARKIT  SA37.000.QfS.3a-*4T%  OP  OHIO  S  MTAIL  SAICS- 


III  the  above  chart,  (iieater  Cleveland  and  the 
26  neighboring  counties  are  indicated  by  the 
two  shiided  bills. 


The  Plain  Dealer  Gives 
You  “Double- Action  ” 
in  the  Cleveland 
B-for-1  Market 


«cause 


raven 

Fran- 

Asso- 


— No  other  market  of  equal  size  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  ahead  of  this  Cleveland  2-for-l 
market. 


The  Plain  Dealer  ^ives  you  “double-action” 
in  this  Cleveland  2-for-i  market  because  it 
sells  BOTH  at  a  single  low  cost! 

This  is  a  market  of  cities  . . .  large  and  small 
cities  .  .  .  producing  manufactured  goods 
with  an  annual  value  of  $1,829,818,900 — 
distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation. 


— No  newspaper  in  America  is  more  close¬ 
ly-knit  to  its  community,  or  covers  it  more 
completely  than  the  Plain  Dealer  covers 
this  market. 


This  2-for-l  market  gives  you  Greater 
Cleveland,  with  the  largest  retail  sales  in 
Ohio  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties,  with 
the  second  largest  retail  sales  in  Ohio. 

Together,  these  markets  account  for  36.2% 
of  the  total  retail  sales  in  the  state. 

(Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included.) 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance  of 
this  2-for-l  market — Cleveland  and  the  26- 
neighboring-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-for-l  market  at  ONE  low  cost. 


i  un- 
anc 
jener- 
e  i®' 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc, 


2  New  Indictments 
Returned  Against 
M.  L  Annenberg 

Attempt  to  Bribe  Federal 
Witness  Alleged  .  .  .  Seven 
Aids  Named  in  Other  Case 


amount  involved  is  $137,000. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Annenberg  and 
the  Consensus  Publishing  Company, 
those  indicted  are: 

William  Molasky,  St.  Louis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consensus  Co.;  Jules 
Taylor,  New  York,  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Brokerage  Co.,  New  York, 
an  Annenberg  organization: 

W.  Kruse,  Chicago,  secretary  of  the 
Cecelia  Company,  Annenberg  holding 
corporation;  James  M.  Ragen, 
Chicago,  general  manager  of  Nation¬ 
wide  News  Service,  publisher  of  “Na¬ 
tional  Scratch  Sheet”;  Lester  A. 
Kruse,  son  of  Arnold  Kruse,  employe 
of  the  Daily  Racing  Form  and  Con¬ 
sensus  Publishing  Company;  James 
M.  Ragen,  Jr.,  Chicago,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Nationwide  News 
Service;  and  Herbert  S.  Kamin,  Chi¬ 
cago,  corporation  attorney  for  An¬ 
nenberg. 

The  new  indictment  charges  Annen¬ 
berg  and  his  associates  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  make  employment  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Consensus  Company, 
whereby  they  were  credited  on  the 
books  with  large  salaries  which  were 
not  earned.  Thus,  the  government 
charges,  they  evaded  payment  of  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

Bond  was  set  at  $10,000  for  each  of 
the  defendants,  j 


Corsicana,  Texas.  August  22- 
“Honoring  Lowry  Martin  of  Corei 
cana,  Texas,  in  appreciation  of  hi 
lifelong  devotion  and  unselfish  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  highest  standards  it 
advertising  and  public  relations  of  th* 
State  of  Texas — Erected  1938  by  tb 
,  Advertising  Clubs  of  Texas.” 
Arnold  jg  inscription  on  a  bronz 

plate  imbedded  in  a  large  Texas  pinl 
-  granite  memorial  located  on  the  cam- 
’  pus  of  the  Corsicana  High  School. 
Mr.  Martin  is  general  manager  o 


vertising  Federation  of  America 
served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association;  he  was  also 
the  originator  and  president  for  twc 
terms  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  Leape 


Annenberg  furnished  JOIN  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

SIOO.OOO  bond  after  the  first  indict 
ment  was  returned,  charging  him  with  Merrell  A. 
evading  pay'ment  of  S3,2M,809.97 


Merrell  A.  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
~  Youngstown, 
has  joined  Gale  and  Pietsch,  Inc., 
income  taxes  for  1932  through  1936.  Chicago,  as  merchandising  director. 


Big  Top 

WORCESTER 


Ca/wvl 


CITIZENS' 

COMMITTEE 


As  the  buses  rolled  out  of  the  barns  to  carry  Worcesters 
orphans  to  the  circus  as  guests  of  The  Telegram-Gazette, 
a  T-G  attendant  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a  stalwart  car¬ 
barn  workman  with,  obviously,  something  on  his  mind. 


I  OUISIANA  will  have  clean 
^politics!  The  people  are 
aroused.  Civic  clubs,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce  and  a  committee  of 
Louisiana’s  most  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  the  endorsement 
and  support  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
state  have  adopted  resolutions 
demanding  vigorous  prosecution 
and  investigations  of  political 
corruption.  Over  two  score  in¬ 
dictments,  includ  ng  charges 
aganist  the  ex-govemor  and 
others  both  great  and  small,  have 
been  brought  in  by  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  investigations. 

More  than  that,  nearly  every 


family  has  become  a  committee 
of  itself  demanding  that  all  who 
are  guilty  of  corruption  be  di¬ 
vested  of  power  and  brought  to 
justice. 

Yes,  Louisiana  will  have  clean 
government — the  “Power  of  the 
Press”  has  again  proven  its 
mighty  force  to  arouse  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  newspaper 
story  giving  pictorial  proof  of  the 
misuse  of  public  funds  that  mo¬ 
bilized  the  good  people  of  an 
entire  state  in  this  crusade 
against  corruption  ...  a  news 
slory  which  was  read  exclusively 
in  The  Times  -  Picayune  and 
!\ew  Orleans  States. 


“I  get  a  kick  out  of  paying  my  money  for  your 
paper,”  said  he.  “I’m  glad  you’re  the  only  paper  in 
Worcester  now.  How  many  of  these  kids  would 
ever  see  a  circus  if  it  wasn’t  for  The  Telegram- 
Gazette?  Not  one  of  ’em!  For  IS  years  I’ve  taken 
your  paper — weekda)rs  and  Sundays — and  every  time 
I  see  you  doing  something  like  this,  I’m  glad  to  be 
paying  my  few  cents  to  The  Telegram-Gazette.” 


In  Central  Massachusetts  The  Telegram-Gazette  has 
become  more  than  a  newspaper.  It’s  an  institution— 
and  a  friend. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  Notional  Representatives 
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The  1\linth  Annual 
Herald  Tribune  Forum 

Americans  Conference  of  headers 
Presenting  Divergent  Views  on  Cun^ent  Problems 
October  24,  25,  26 — in  New  York 


This  announcement  is  in  answer  to  requests  from  everywhere 
for  the  1939  Herald  Tribune  Forum  dates.  They  are  Tuesday, 
October  24,  Wednesday,  October  25,  Thursday,  October  26 
—  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

This  Forum  on  Current  Problems,  organized  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  addressed  by  leaders,  attended  by  leaders,  and  over¬ 
heard  by  a  national  public,  is  like  no  other  event  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  program  for  America,  and  its  influence  is  as 
far-flung  as  the  delegates  who  attend  it  and  the  combined 
weight  of  the  nation’s  press  and  radio  reporting  it. 

Like  the  country’s  Congress,  the  Forum’s  audience  repre¬ 
sents  all  America  geographically,  all  its  peoples  and  opinions. 
Like  the  Congress,  too,  its  immediate  audience  is  delegated 
to  attend,  note,  and  report  to  their  organizations  at  home. 

No  one  hall  could  hold  the  Forum’s  potential  audience. 


Attendance  is  necessarily  by  invitation.  But  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  each  year  follow  its  proceedings  closely, 
the  Herald  Tribune  will  report  them  in  entirety  in  its  Sunday, 
October  29  edition,  the  nation’s  press  will  cover  many  of  the 
addresses,  and  a  national  radio  audience  will  over-hear  many 
of  the  discussions. 

This  will  be  the  Ninth  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  Current 
Problems— grown  from  a  small  deliberative  group  at  the 
start  of  this  decade  to  a  national  audience  today.  This  will 
be  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  thought  and  leaders  of  action 
with  leaders  of  community  life  — to  think  forward  to  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 

l-ritijy,  Octohir  2’’,  uill  he  Ihrtilil  Tribune  I'orinn  Djy 
at  the  Seu  York  World's  Tnir  —  jor  the  pleasure  of 
Tornm  delegates  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Hcratb 


YORK 


^Tribune 


24  HOURS  of  WORLD  HISTORY 


V  O  P  K 

CLEVELAND  .,,,0 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


3R  &  PUBLISHE 

Takes  His 
W  ashingto] 
Column 
On  Tour 


contained  in  another  article,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  contended. 

Captain  Martin  and  Mrs.  Josefa 
Peralta  Wilson,  sister  of  Mrs.  Dargie, 
are  the  two  residuary  legatees  of  the 
estate. 

■ 

I.  N.  P.  Corrects  Report 
Of  Wreck  Coverage 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your 
roundup  story  on  the  Nevada  train 
wreck  coverage,  in  your  issue  of 
Aug.  19,  you  cover  the  activities  of 
our  competitors  thoroughly  and  dis- 

_ _ ^  ^  miss  the  International  News  Photos 

of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  apparently  achievement  with  the  following  para- 
is  as  yet  without  definite  settlement  graph: 

despite  a  decision  of  the  California  “International  News  Service  dis- 
Supreme  Court  July  31  which  has  patched  a  photographer  and  reporter 
resulted  in  stock  holdings  being  from  San  Francisco  to  Palisades  can- 
transferred.  Mrs.  Dargie  died  in  De-  yon,  carrying  a  portable  Soundphoto 
cember,  1929;  her  husband  in  1910.  sending  set  and  setting  up  headquar- 
Philip  H.  McCarthy,  San  Francisco  ters  near  the  wreck  itself.” 
attorney  of  Metson  &  McCarthy,  the  As  a  matter  of  fact.  International 
firm  which  represents  Captain  An-  News  Photos  scored  more  than  a 
tonio  Rodriguez-Martin,  advised  Edi-  three-hour  beat  with  first  telephoned 
TOR  &  Publisher  that  he  had  been  pictures  of  the  wreck. 


Appeal  Planned 
In  Oakland 
Tribune  Sale 


pictures  were  transmitted  by  1  p.m. 
Pacific  Coast  time. 

The  International  News  Photos 
Soundphoto  System  was  the  only  one 
to  operate  from  Elko,  which  was  the 
nearest  city  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 

Harry  B.  Baker, 

Editor,  International  News  Photos. 


Mediator  Re-Opens 
Lynn  Strike  Talks 

Representatives  of  striking  guild 
reporters  of  the  Lj/nn  (Mass.)  Item 
and  the  management  of  the  struck 
paper  were  called  together  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Conciliator  Alfred  White  for  a 
four-hour  conference  Aug.  22.  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  end  three  weeks’  standstill 
during  which  no  meetings  have  taken 
place.  A  second  conference  with  the 
conciliator  was  scheduled  for  Aug.  25. 
The  strike,  involving  16  reporters 
and  editors,  is  now  in  its  seventh 
week. 
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was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July,  1939. 


July  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,554  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Aroand 


Sunday 


R 


^  august  2  6,  1  9  3  9 


THE  AP  IS  READY 

The  largest  and  most  experienced 
staff  of  American-trained  newspa¬ 
permen  ever  assembled  abroad  — 
four  times  the  size  of  the  staff  which 
covered  the  World  War  —  is  on  the 
job  in  the  danger  zones  of  Europe, 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  Their 
assignment  is  to  report  the  facts  ac¬ 
curately,  promptly  and  fully,  without 
sensational  embellishment.  A  direct 
cable  connection  speeds  their  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  London  bureau  to 
New  York  headquarters,  assuring 
1,400  member  newspapers  quick  pro¬ 
tection  on  every  development. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
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ruff  Randolph  of  Chicago,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  union,  accused  the 
council  and  AFL  president  William 
Green  of  “cheap  dramatics.” 

In  a  Wednesday  morning  session  of 
the  week-long  convention,  which  is 
to  adjourn  Saturday,  New  Orleans 
was  selected  as  the  1940  convention 
site  when  Jacksonville  withdrew. 

Registrations  since  Saturday  have 
risen  to  almost  3,000  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Milton  Kaufman  of  New  York  City, 
newly-elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  told  the 
delegates  Tuesday  that  the  guild  to¬ 
day  has  112  contracts  covering  juris¬ 
diction  on  141  enterprises,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  104  contracts  on  119 
enterprises  reported  a  year  ago. 
Kaufman  thanked  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16  for  its  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  nine-month  guild  strike 
against  two  newspapers  there. 

Amon  Carter  ,  publisher.  Fort 
Worth  Star -Telegram,  praised  the 
ITU  in  a  speech  before  the  union’s 
auxiliary  Tuesday.  If  all  unions  had 
the  same  sound,  constructive  basis  as 
the  ITU,  labor  problems  the  country 
over  would  be  solved,  he  said.  “We 
have  carried  on  business  with  the 
Typographical  Union  for  33  years  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
associations  that  I  have  ever  had,” 
Mr.  Carter  declared. 


actually  suspended  and  to  recognize 
the  “conditional  suspension”  now 
might  forfeit  some  of  the  union’s 
rights  with  the  AFL. 

Complex  Maneuvering 

After  the  vote  had  been  taken, 
speakers  for  the  minority  sentiment 
declared  that  to  adopt  the  resolution 
as  it  stood  would  not  clarify  the 
ITU’s  status  sufficiently  and  the  con¬ 
vention  then  voted  to  send  the  reso¬ 
lution  back  to  committee  for  recon¬ 
struction.  To  be  included  in  the  new 
resolution  was  a  proposal  that  the  ITU 
seek  no  reinstatement  as  it  would 
admit  the  suspension;  also  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  “if  the  suspension  becomes 
actual,”  no  reinstatement  be  sought 
until  a  favorable  referendum  vote 
was  taken. 

The  convention  then  switched  to 
this  stand  and  sent  the  resolution 
back  to  committee.  “We’re  going 
out  of  the  AFL.”  one  delegate  de¬ 
clared.  “It’s  just  a  question  of  which 
door  is  to  be  chosen  for  an  exit,  and 
which  one  of  the  political  parties  in 
the  union  gets  credit.” 

The  complex  maneuvering  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  observers  as  indicating 
that  the  ITU  may  be  feeling  its  way 
toward  Berry’s  proposal  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  International  Printing  Trades 
Federation,  distinct  from  both  the 
AFL  and  CIO.  The  suggested  Fed¬ 
eration  would  include  printers,  press¬ 
men,  stereotypers  and  electrotypers, 
bookbinders  and  photoengravers  and 
would  bring  about  a  serious  defec-  The  1939  fall  advertising  campaign 
tion  in  AFL  ranks.  A  total  member-  of  the  Delco  Appliance  Division  of 
ship  of  125,000  would  be  involved.  General  Motors  will  be  limited  strict- 

Expressions  of  sentiment  ranging  ly  to  local  newspaper  advertising, 
from  bitterness  to  indifference  were  dealers  and  salesmen  meeting  in 
heard  as  soon  as  the  AFL  council’s  Philadelphia  were  informed  last  week 
action  became  known  and  even  the  by  O.  E.  Wolf,  advertising  manager 
visit  of  Frank  Morrison,  AFL  secre-  of  the  division.  It  will  be  the  first 
tary,  to  the  convention  did  not  soothe  time  in  several  years  that  newspapers 
the  typos’  wounded  feelings.  Wood-  will  have  been  used  exclusively. 


ITU  Convention 
Severs  Relations 
With  A  F  of  L 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Aug.  24 — Rela¬ 
tionship  of  92,000  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  with 
AFL  was  severed  today  at  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  annual  convention  here. 

Striking  back  at  the  “conditional 
suspension”  imposed  Aug.  18  by  the 
AFL  executive  committee,  the  ITU 
passed  a  resolution  which,  adopted 
unanimously  after  the  recasting,  read: 

“The  ITU  hereby  advises  the  AFL 
that  centralized  affiliation  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  ITU  paying  its  assess¬ 
ment,  or  acknowledgement  of  cen¬ 
tralized  control  of  international  un¬ 
ions  by  AFL;  and  that  should  our 
delegates  to  the  next  convention  of 
the  AFL  be  not  seated,  no  further 
per  capita  tax  will  be  paid  to  AFL 
until  that  organization  respects  the 
autonomous  rights,  powers,  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  ITU;  and  the  ITU  is  desirous 
that  there  be  one  federation  of  labor 
unions  which  will  seek  peace  and 
constructive  solution  of  their  differ¬ 
ences. 

Growing  Resentment 

Action  came  as  a  dramatic  climax 
following  rapidly-growing  resentment 
since  the  announcement  of  suspension, 
and  after  the  resolutions  committee 
had  worked  until  3  a.m.  and  again 
this  morning  on  the  exact  wording  of 
the  sentiment.  An  earlier  resolution, 
introduced  Wednesday,  was  finally 
sent  back  to  committee  at  8:30  p.m. 
for  recasting  when  the  convention 
agreed  it  was  not  clear  and  outspoken 
enough. 

At  4:30  p.m.  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  introduced,  with  both  major¬ 
ity  and  minority  reports,  a  resolution 
which  was  believed  inspired  by  Mon¬ 
day’s  speech  of  George  L.  Berry  of 
Tennessee,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen. 

The  majority  report  favored  the 
resolution,  which  would  put  the  con¬ 
vention  on  record  with  “an  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  neutral  attitude”  on  the 
action  of  the  AFL  executive  com¬ 
mittee  Aug.  18,  made  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  refusal  by  the  ITU  to  pay  a 
special  assessment,  now  amounting  to 
$22,000,  for  a  “war  chest”  in  the  AFTi’s 
fight  with  the  CIO.  Announced  by 
William  Green  as  an  “automatic 
suspension,”  the  ITU  delegates  have 
chosen  to  consider  it  instead  a  “con¬ 
ditional  suspension.” 

The  ITU  resolution  was  adopted, 
140  to  128,  by  the  delegates  despite  a 
eommittee  minority  report  which 
sought  continuance  of  AFL  affiliation 
on  the  ground  that  the  ITU  is  not 
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If  you  are  having 


LJOW  natural  and  inevitable, 
^  then,  that  all  great  pas^en- 
ger  planes  should  <lrop  grace¬ 
fully  front  the  skies  lo  Topeka  s 
hustling  airport.  The  diversity 
of  the  city’s  activities,  inter¬ 
locked  with  Kansas  as  a  wh.de, 
makes  certain  a  steady  flow  of 
business  exeeiitives  who  Use  this 
most  modern  an. I  swift  form  .d 


COLOR  TROUBLES 


givr  us  a  rhance  to  holp. 


Maybe  your  four-color  Comic  work  is  costiuj 
too  much? 


Regular  air  seh'-dtiles  are  a 
living  and  vital  part  of  tins 
huge  market’s  ilaily  exiterience. 
Vi  hat  more  eonvin.'ing  proof  of 
a  .MODER.N  Top.-ka.  aiceplinJ 
eviry  progressive  idea,  every 
new  and  prov.-n  lu.-th.id.  .V  news¬ 
paper  puhlished  an. I  read— in 
this  atmosph.-r.-.  Ml  ^T  produce 
results. 


Mayhc  your  reproduction  is  not  satisfactory, 
equipment  inadequate? 


If  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher,  color  comic 
book  publisher,  or  syndicate  ami  you  are  having 
color  problems  on  newsprint,  we  believe  our 
plant  can  help  you  solve  the  difficulty. 


but  hit  the  spots^^^ 


fhat  count! 


Inquiries  invited,  samples  sent  on  request  and 
tpiotations  offered  without  obligation. 


New  York  has  a  greater  variety 
of  spots  than  a  leopard,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  vital.  With  The 
Sun  on  your  New  York  schedule 
your  advertising  reaches  the  mar¬ 
ket  spots  that  count — the  areas 
where  those  active-living,  active¬ 
buying  families  who  really  mean 
business  live. 


BufTalo.  !Ncw  York 


NliW  YORK 

hits  the  right  spots 


'ACH  YEAR  the  Labor  Day  Weekend 
sees  automobile  accidents  hit  their  peak. 
Unusual  precautions  are  called  for  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  would  see  this 
deadly  toll  checked  next  weekend. 


Published  in  the  interest  oj  street 
and  highway  sajely  by 
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Waterbury  Mayor 
Sentenced  to 
10  to  15  Years 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  22 — In  the 
limelight  for  many  months,  this  city 
took  the  full  spot  when  Mayor  T. 
Frank  Hayes  and  22  others,  convicted 
of  conspiring  to  cheat  and  defraud 
the  city  of  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  were  sentenced  to  state’s  prison 
and  jail  terms  by  Judge  Ernest  A. 
Inglis  in  superior  court  Monday. 
Throughout  the  state  an  air  of  tense¬ 
ness  rivaling  that  of  election  day  was 
maintained  for  hours  as  the  public 
waited  from  2  p.m.  until  after  7  p.m. 
for  word  of  the  sentences.  Outside 
of  the  courthouse,  10,000  persons 
stood  for  hours,  just  curious  for  in¬ 
formation  or  a  glimpse  at  the  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Hayes  and  his  former  controller, 
Daniel  J.  Leary,  were  sentenced  to 
serve  from  10  to  15  years.  Two  others, 
named  by  State’s  Atty.  Hugh  M.  Al¬ 
corn  as  among  the  “fo\ir  principals,” 
Carl  D.  Olsen,  former  banker,  and 
Alderman  Thomas  P.  Kelly,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  the  mayor,  were  ■ 
given  terms  of  from  7  to  12  years  in  i 
prison.  All  were  also  fined  $500  each. ' 
Other  terms  ranged  downward  to  two 
months  in  jail.  One  man  was  granted 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  sentence,  i 
Judge  Inglis  granted  stays  of  execu-  ! 
tion  to  all  of  the  men  and  all  filed 
notice  of  appeal  which  means  that, 
having  posted  bond,  they  are  all  at 
liberty  until  Sept.  14  when  their  ap¬ 
peal  must  be  perfected.  Those  who 
failed  to  decide  then  whether  to 
stand  the  heavy  expense  of  appealing, 
must  begin  serving  their  terms. 

Two  Now  in  Jail 

Two  of  the  23  convicted,  Edward 
G.  Levy,  New  Haven  lawyer,  and , 
Harry  Mackenzie,  former  lieutenant ' 
of  J.  Henry  Roraback,  Connecticut’s 
late  Republican  leader,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jail  and  have  started  to 
serve.  Bonds  of  the  20  taking  appeals 
total  $397,500. 

Meanwhile  steps  have  been  started 
toward  the  ouster  of  Mayor  Hayes. 

As  on  the  day  the  men  were  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury,  the  Waterbury 
American  put  out  an  extra  on  the 
sentencing  and  spread  thousands  of 
copies  throughout  the  state. 

Deluged  with  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  from  far  and  wide,  William  J. 
Pape,  publisher  of  the  Republican 
and  the  American,  prime  mover  in 
a  10-year  fight  against  the  Hayes  ad¬ 
ministration,  smiled  when  the  resvilts 
were  handed  him  but  declined  to 
comment  except  to  say,  “The  results 
sp)eak  for  themselves.  We  have  been 
upheld.” 

Shoot  the  "Works" 
in  WINSTON-SALEM 

Opening  of  Leaf  Tobacco  Mar¬ 
ket  in  Winston-Salem  September 
14th  will  start  flow  of  "Big 
Money"  to  more  than  17,000 
tobacco  growers  from  20  differ¬ 
ent  counties  to  the  tune  of  1 1 
to  13  million  dollars  .  .  .  for  the 
next  six  months.  Add  this  to  the 
large  annual  industrial  payroll  of 
30  millions  .  .  .  and  it  makes 
Winston-Salem  an  outstanding 
market  for  advertisers  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Repre$entative§ 


Shott  “TalcQi 


NAME-CALLING,  noted  propaganda 
device,  inadvertently  gets  into  news 
headline  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  of 
August  9.  Page  One  head  told: 
ECONOMY  BLOC 

CHIEFS  LASH 

AT  RCXISEVELT 
The  break-over  put  it  thus: 
ECONOMY  BLOCHEADS 

LASH  AT  ROOSEVELT 
■ 

BOSTONIANS  were  given  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  rivalry  between  AP 
and  UP  was  at  last  over  when  this 
headline  appeared  in  the  Traveler 
sports  section: 

UNIPRESS  SELECTIONS 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

■ 

EVEN  THE  WANT-ADS  are  turning 
southpaw.  This  one  appeared  re¬ 
cently  under  Situations  Wanted  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

“I  have  an  A.B.  degree  but  very 
little  sense  or  I  wouldn’t  have  taught 
school  six  years  thinking  I  could  make 


EDITOR  & 


PUBLISHER 


a  living.  I  would  now  like  to  get  a 
job  with  pay.” 

As  the  Constitution  has  been  cam¬ 
paigning  to  get  teachers  their  unpaid 
back  salaries,  the  young  lady  had  her 
picture  and  an  interview  in  the  paper. 

P.S. — She  got  a  job  with  pay. 


at  that  one  and  he  got  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  at  once.  He  pressed  the  release 
The  fish  bulb  pooled  feebly.  The  syn¬ 
chronizer  had  broken! 


Editor  &  Pcblisher  will  pav  $2  for  each 
•  Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


A  RELIABLE  SCOUT  in  a  midwest- 
em  university  reports  this  as  truth. 
A  student,  wishing  to  enter  its  course 
in  reporting,  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
list  of  news  sources  in  the  city  where 
the  school  is  located,  with  a  notation 
on  how  often  he  would  cover  them. 
His  answer: 

“Taverns,  saloons.  Piggy’s,  Otto’s 
Beer  Barrel,  May’s,  Nicks,  Peggy’s, 
Mayfair.  Cover  nightly.  Get  low- 
down  on  who  does  what  most  people 
want  to  do,  but  don’t.” 

■ 

MAYBE  THERE  is  something  to  old 
bromides. 

Last  week  an  Oklahoma  politician 
folded  himself  into  a  pose  for  C.  J. 
Kaho,  Oklahoma  City  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  tied  the  record  for  orig¬ 
inality  by  remarking  “Aren’t  you 
afraid  I’ll  break  your  camera,  ha  ha?” 
Kaho  has  long  since  quit  grinning 


TEXAS  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune,  morning  daily,  in  its  issue  of  ' 
Aug.  12,  announced  its  suspension.  : 
Clifford  M.  Bond,  publisher,  plans  to 
continue  in  the  commercial  printing  r 
business  in  Goose  Creek.  He  had  f 
published  his  five-day  a  week  daily  ! 
since  Sept.  1,  and,  in  retiring,  said  f 
he  had  “overestimated  the  field.”  Re¬ 
tirement  of  the  News-Tribune  from 
the  field  leaves  Goose  Creek  with 
only  one  paper,  the  Sun,  which  has 
been  published  as  a  daily  for  more  J 
than  eight  years  by  W.  L.  Pendergraft 
and  Robert  Matherne. 

DROPS  SATURDAY  ISSUE  . 

The  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Herald,  a  I 
tabloid,  last  week  dropped  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  in  favor  of  a  Sunday 
publication. 


Here  are  two  great,  .•iurcessful, 
civic-minded  newspapers  with 
every  news-gathering  facility  at 
their  service,  ami  with  a  local  staff 
to  prime  the  eolumiis  with  such 
a  wealth  of  local  news,  written  in 
such  a  way  that  suhscrihers  make 
a  dash  for  the  door  before  car¬ 
riers  arrive. 


SHREWD  ADVERTISING  EYES 
HAVE  APPROVED  THIS  SLOGAN 

There  is  substantiating  proof  to  show  that  this 
catch-phrase:— “PUT  THEM  ON  THE  LIST,’ 
has  become  “standard  practise”  among  space- 
wise  national  advertisers.  The  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  linage  carried  by  our  papers  proves  that 
experienced  scrutiny  (3.  K.’s  the  slogan. 

The  demand  for  more  naval  and  merchant  ships 
— the  expansion  of  railroads— the  building  of 
huge  bridges — mean  steel-mill  payrolls  of  the 
huying-power  strength  always  associated  with 
this  area.  Circulations  of  both  The  Tribune  and 
The  Democrat  overflow’  a  busy  city’s  own  bound¬ 
aries  far  out  to  the  responsive  markets  of 
Somerset.  Indiana.  Westmoreland.  Bedford. 
Clearfield,  and  Cambria  Counties,  with  Greater 
.lohnstown  as  the  top  layer  of  cream. 

Those  keen  advertising  eyes,  whatever  the 
appropriation  or  the  schedule,  continue  to  ap¬ 
prove  our  slogan: — “PUT  THEM  ON  THE 


LIST.” 


City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune-Democrat  ABC 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Circulation  48,310 


Two  good  newspaperSf  with  local  ownership  management. 


Announcing  Plans  for 
the  1939  Annual  Message  of 

Life  Insurance 


HE  COMMITTEE  for  the  Annual 
Message  of  Life  Insurance  an¬ 
nounces  that  this  year,  as  in  the  past, 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  made 
the  spearhead  of  our  effort  to  attract 
public  attention  to  legal  reserve  life 
insurance. 

LARGER  APPROPRIATION 

The  Committee  will  have  a  somewhat 
larger  appropriation  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  than  last  year,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  will  be  employed  to  give 
additional  advertising  support  to  local 
underwriters’  associations  which  are 
actively  co-operating  in  our  whole 
program. 

ACCENT  ON  OCTOBER  23 

While  the  idea  of  a  special  “life  insur¬ 
ance  week’’  was  dropped  some  time 
ago,  there  will  be  an  accented  starting 
point  for  the  Message— October  23— 


and  most  of  our  collateral  activities  will 
take  place  during  that  week.  A  program 
involving  strong  co-operation  from 
local  underwriters  is  under  way,  which 
should  sharpen  public  receptivity  to 
all  information  about  life  insurance. 

'aiFE  INSURANCE  IN  ACTION^' 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  this  year 
will  be  “Life  Insurance  in  Action’’— 
the  day-to-day  benefits  which  people 
get  from  their  life  insurance.  Case  his¬ 
tories  will  be  used  to  show  the  nature 
of  these  benefits,  and  new  statistical 
data  have  been  collected  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  these  benefits  are 
enjoyed. 

Following  the  precedent  established 
last  year,  the  Committee  will  under¬ 
take  to  discuss,  in  a  short  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  Editor  ^  Publisher^ 
certain  life  insurance  topics  in  which 
the  public  has  shown  interest. 


Committee  for  the  Annual  Message 
of  Life  Insurance 


CLIFFORD  L  DAY 


HARRY  FLORY 


WEBB  MILLER 


EDWARD  BEATTIE.  JR. 


NORMAN  DEUEL 


VIRGIL  PINKLEY 


JEAN  DEGANDT 


H.  C.  BUURMANN  HAROLD  A.  PETERS  DAN  CAMPBELE 

Among  the  other  American  trained  United  Press  staff  correspondent 
Leon  L.  Kay«  Robert  C.  DowsomRolphVorte,  Joseph  W.  Grigg»  ^ 

A.  V.  DoRoso,  Charles  T.  HoUinaiL  M.  S.  Han( 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


UNITED? 

WE  RFIMARKED  last  week  on  the  danger  to 
the  concept  of  the  United  States  government 
as  a  fetleral  group  of  sovereign  states  inherent 
in  the  use  of  the  income  tax  law  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  offenses  that  should  naturally  come  un¬ 
der  the  police  powers  of  states  and  municipalities. 
Agreeing  with  that,  a  friend  draws  attention  to  a 
|)eril  coming  from  the  opposite  direction — the  im¬ 
position  of  tolls  and  taxes  upon  traffic  across 
state  lines. 

Since  business  depression  began  10  years  ago, 
a  variety  of  measures  hav'e  been  enacted  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  which,  to  us,  are  flagrant  violations  of 
the  Constitution.  Section  10  of  Article  I  of  that 
document  provides: 

“No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  exports  or 
imports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  duties  and  imports,  laid  by  any 
State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress.” 

That  section  has  been  ignored  or  evaded.  “For¬ 
eign”  (out-of-State)  corporations  are  taxed  more 
heavily  on  their  interstate  operations  in  some 
commonwealths  than  locally  chartered  compa¬ 
nies.  “Foreign”  products  which  compete  with 
local  i)ro<lucts  are  taxed  at  prohibitive  rates. 
Legitimate  quarantines  against  plant  and  animal 
disea-ses  have  l)een  perverted  to  become  actual 
embargoes  against  out-of-state  pro<lucts.  Regu¬ 
lations  and  taxes  of  motor  vehicles  in  some  states 
are  likely  to  make  truck  transjmrt  virtually  im¬ 
possible,  and  at  least  prohibitively  ex|>ensive,  in 
certain  areas.  In  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
bt  ginning  this  week,  we  have  a  system  of  tolls  on 
parkways  enacted  without  any  considerations  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  trans-boundary  jealousy  and  the 
needs  of  local  communities. 

Behind  all  of  these  lies  a  vicious  system  of  Iwal 
taxation,  often  in  the  form  of  sales  taxes,  tending 
to  put  the  merchants  of  a  taxed  community  at  a 
disadvantage  with  their  neighlM)rs  in  areas  free 
from  similar  taxes.  Relief  needs,  which  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  aggravated  by  the  “economies”  of  the 
last  Congre.ss,  put  upon  all  communities  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  raising  new  taxes,  after  real  estate, 
privileges,  and  incomes  have  been  burdened  to 
their  limit  of  endurance.  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut  put  on  a  “liquor  war”  four  years  ago, 
when  New  York  attempted  to  .stop  the  traffic 
of  its  re.sidents  in  the  chea|K‘r  product  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  stores,  cheaper  l>ecau.se  the  state  tax  was 
lower.  Now  New  York  has  again  hiked  its  Ijev- 
eiage  tax  and  we  can  look  for  new  evasions,  to  be 
added  to  the  frantic  efforts  of  New  York  City  to 
keep  its  cigarette  trade  at  home,  in  the  face  of 
taxes  three  cents  a  package  higher  than  tho.se 
prevailing  in  neighboring  States.  The  universal 
tendencj'  is  to  equalize  such  taxes  by  raising  the 
lower  level  to  meet  the  higher — thereby  curtailing 
the  volume  of  all  commerce  and  packing  one 
straw  after  another  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer. 

There  isn’t  much  question  that  if  the  process 
continues  at  its  rate  of  the  past  10  years.  Federal 
action  will  be  inevitable.  Congress  will  l)e  forced 
by  a  multiplicity  of  local  pressure.?  to  carry  out 
its  mandate  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
States  will  have  to  find  other  than  the  “easiest” 
ways  to  meet  their  obligations.  Capitalisnl  can’t 
flourish,  democracy  can’t  prevail,  and  business 
can’t  exist  under  a  so-called  Federal  system, 'wWch 
is  trending  toward  what  Prof.  Beard  three  years 


For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous¬ 
ness;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation.  Romans,  X:9. 

ago  called  a  regime  of  “Forty-Eight  Sovereigns.” 
Even  the  territory  of  the  United  States  isn’t  big 
enough  for  that.  -And  newspaiiers  which  have 
either  approved  these  local  tax  walls  or  bowed 
before  minority  pressure  for  their  enactment  can 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  the  restoration 
of  political  and  commercial  .sanity  by  moving  for 
their  elimination,  in  advance  of  the  national  ac¬ 
tion  that  is  inevitable  if  they  are  not  wijRHl  out. 

FOR  SOLOMONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

AT  LE.AST  three  corresiK)ndents  ask  our  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  question  of  newspaj>er  behavior. 
Our  judgment  is  that  it’s  too  hot  in  New  York 
this  August  week  to  get  lathered  up  over  this 
particular  question,  particularly  with  the  toc.sin 
sounding  ail  over  Europe  and  threatening  to 
make  matters  of  journalistic  behavior  of  .slight 
moment  in  a  few  minutes.  But,  in  case  this  war 
is  again  |)ostponed,  and  in  ca.se  any  readers  arc 
intere.sted  in  the  problem,  we’ll  .state  it  briefly. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  publi.shed  a  stickful  in 
a  box.  Two  boisterous  fellows  had  l>een  arrested 
by  a  200-j)ound  cop  and  hauled  off  to  a  call  box. 
While  the  Law  was  summoning  a  wagon,  he  was 
l)ounded  uimn  by  a  girl  friend  of  one  of  the 
prisoners,  scratche<l  and  yanked  and  field  with  his 
arms  liehind  his  back  until  the  Iniys  e.scaptnl. 
The  girl  was  arrested,  and  the  Journal  found 
humor  in  her  arraignment.  She  was  found  to 
weigh  alniut  115  pounds — i‘vi<lently  a  hellion  in 
small  compa.ss — and  the  judge  .solemnly  made  her 
promi.se  that  she  would  never  again  try  to  .stoji 
a  “big  fat  iKiliceman  from  arresting  her  Ixiy 
friend.”  She  promi.sed  and  sentence  was  sus- 
]>ended. 

That  was  the  news  story,  which  didn’t  leave 
the  cop  many  friends  or  sympathizers.  The  next 
day  the  Journal’s  editorial  page  tcxik  the  news 
dep;^rtment  to  task.  We  won’t  get  good  courts  by 
playing  up  the  clown  .scenes  that  judges  put  on 
for  publicity,  the  Journal  believes.  We  won’t  get 
giKxl  iKilicemen  if  the  courts  make  fun  of  them 
for  doing  their  duty  and  if  the  pre.ss  joins  in  the 
applau.se,  de.spite  the  evident  public  appetite  for 
.scenes  in  which  the  {Kiliceman  takes  his  humps. 

“Mayln*  .stories  are  hard  to  get  in  .August.”  the 
editorial  concludes,  "but  there  is  a  re.sjMinsibility 
that  governs  new.spajxT  rejxirting  and  editing,  the 
.same  as  there  is  certainly  a  resjxmsibility  that 
governs  courts. 

“Be.sides,  it’s  hackneyed  stuff,  this  picturing 
of  all  policemen  as  ‘dumb  klucks’.  We  don’t  l)e- 
licve  the  percentage  of  ‘dumb  klucks’  runs  any 
higher  among  policemen  than  among  business¬ 
men,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges,  new.spa|x?rmen,  and 
the  population  in  general.” 

One  of  our  correspondents,  evidently  a  rewrite 
man,  thinks  the  editorial  is  pompous  asininity. 
Offhand,  we  don’t  think  it  was.  Neither  do  we 
wholly  agree  that  the  news  story  was  at  fault.  It 
may,  indeed,  have  been  an  excellent  piece  of  re- 
ix)rting,  useful  as  well  as  rib-tickling,  in  that  it 
gives  the  public  a  first-hand  view  of  lower  court 
judicial  technique.  We’d  say  that  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  news  story  belonged  in  the  .same 
paper,  -  and’ that’  they  complement,  rather  than 
contradict,  each  other. 


STRANGE  PROCEEDINGS 

E  H.AVE  before  us  a  curious  dexument _ the 

printed  stenographic  report  of  a  conference 
Ix'tween  representatives  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
management  and  a  grievance  committee  of  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Guild.  The  question  was  on 
the  discharge  of  a  man  hire<l  as  a  vacation  period 
copyreader  at  $55  a  week  from  an  out-of-town 
pdix?r,  relieved  of  work  on  the  desk  after  a  trial, 
offered  a  job  at  $40,  or  two  weeks’  notice.  He 
tixik  the  $40  job,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  dis¬ 
charged,  the  management  stating  that  he  was  not 
competent  for  the  work  required. 

.Although  the  man  was  not  a  guild  member,  the 
guild  asked  for  a  discussion  of  his  di.scharge. 
The  guild  .spokesman,  in  his  intnxluctory  remarks, 
quoted  the  discharged  man  as  stating  that  the 
managing  editor  had  told  him  the  “market  was 
fi<xxled  with  copyreaders”  becau.se  of  recent  news- 
paiK*r  susi^ensions  and  that  the  i)aix'r  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  that  situation.  The  executive 
allegedly  quoted  was  present  at  the  conference 
and  denied  this,  and  denied  also  the  statement 
imputed  to  him  that  older  and  more  experienced 
men  from  suspended  new.spajx*rs  would  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  replace  young  men  on  the  Free  Press 
staff. 

The  management’s  committee  refii.sed  to  admit 
the  guild  delegation’s  right  to  .s|X‘ak  for  a  non¬ 
guild  meml)er,  discharged  for  incompetency— a 
rca.son  which  was  not  disputed  by  the  guild 
spokesmen.  It  affirmed  its  willingness  to  discuss 
with  the  guild  any  matter  pt>rtinent  to  their  con¬ 
tract  at  any  time,  but,  with  full  propriety,  de¬ 
clined  to  be  drawn  into  discus.sing  future  policies 
of  employment.  No  violation  of  the  contract  was 
alleged,  and  the  guild  sjx)kesmen  thought  “we 
might  as  well  let  it  go  at  that”  when  Malcolm  W. 
Bingay,  for  the  management,  declared  “we  are 
quite  proud  of  our  reputation  for  Ixung  decent  and 
square  with  our  employes.”  On  that,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Strange  proceedings,  indeed!  How  long  can 
effective  collective  bargaining  lx‘  maintained  if  it 
involves  the  embarrassment  and  the  endless  loss 
of  time  over  irrelevancy  that  this  story  indicates? 

NOT  TOO  LATE 

.AUGUST  brought  improved  business  to  the  New 

York  World’s  Fair,  but  not  to  the  extent 
hoiHxl  and  predicted.  T(X)  much  of  the  publicity 
during  the  month  was  ncce.s.sarily  negative,  as 
the  directors  awoke  to  the  harsh  fact  that  their 
l)reliminary  optimi.sm  was  not  justified  and  ad¬ 
justed  their  affairs  to  meet  reality.  .Adverti.sing 
enteretl  the  j)rogram  feebly,  with  a  radio  program. 
There  was  still  no  printed  <li.spla.v  advertising, 
tlesi)ite  all  the  ex{x*rt  advice  that  it  lx‘  employed 
to  pull  the  fair  out  of  its  troubles. 

It  is  still  not  too  late.  The  Fair  has  two 
months  in  which  to  meet  its  rcvi.sed  objeetbes. 
Editor  &  Pi  blisher  Ix^licvcs  that  these  can  be 
attained  by  the  ex|)enditure  of  le.ss  than  $500,000 
in  paid  newspaper  space.  For  le.ss  than  $400, 
a  10.000-line  campaign  can  be  Ixnight,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  every  daily  new.spaper  of  New  Englan  , 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela¬ 
ware — the  area  from  which  the  Fair  must  pull  d* 
budget-balancing  customers.  The  Fairs  story  i> 
as  go<xl  tixlay'  as  it  ever  was,  probably  better,  u 
it  can't  lie  told  convincingly  with  free  publicity. 

A  VIRTUE  FOR  EACH 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance; 

the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude. 

Francis  Bacon, jn 

“Of  Adversity’’ 
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personal 

mention 


Aug.  14  by  Harvey  B.  Matthews, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  J.  Arthur  Pel¬ 
letier,  Cluster,  N.  J. 

John  Payne,  president,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  and  his  son  were  visi- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


HARRV  F  RYRD  to*"®  California  last  week,  spending  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie  has  been 
u.  S.,S©JAT0R  HARRY  F  BYRD  ^  J  publisher  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  States- 


Dublisher,  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News 
rS  and  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Sacramento. 
Star,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the 
annual  meeting 
of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  de¬ 
partment  of  Vir- 
ginia,  next 
week.  He  will 
address  the 
gathering  Mon¬ 
day  morning, 

Aug.  29,  at  11 


H«rry  F.  Byrd 


John  Emmet  Richards,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Alpena  (Mich.)  News,  and  Mrs. 
Richards,  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Jane  Shipley,  on  Aug.  16. 

In  The  Business  Office 

THOMAS  H.  PETERSON,  national 
advertising  manager,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald  Post  and  Times,  spoke  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising”  before  the  New  Mexico 
Press  Association  meeting  in  Carls¬ 
bad,  N.  M.,  Aug.  11. 

Miss  Beulah  Robeson,  classified  ad- 
vertising  manager,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  has  been 
named  advertising  committee  chair- 


EXACTLY 
A  MONTH  AGO 
IT  PREDICTED 


Jesse  H.  Jones, 
president  -  pub- 
iher,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  was  honor 
euest  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
nearly  700  in  Los  Angeles  Aug.  11  in  man  of  the  Spartanburg  Pilot  Club. 


BEHIND-SCENES 
DETAILS  OF 
THE  NAZI- 
RUSSIAN  PACT 


jppreciation  of  his  aid  in  financing 
•Jie  Colorado  River  Aqueduct. 

Horace  E.  Thomas,  publisher, 
Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Democrat, 
a.Td  Peter  and  Hugh  McClung  of  the 
Merced  (Cal.)  Star,  are  directors  of  a 
newly  organized  California  radio 
enterprise  —  Marysville  -  Yuba  City 
Broadcasters. 

Louis  Spilman,  editor  and  pub- 
iisher,  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
jinian,  addressed  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Waynesboro  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  Aug.  17  on  trade 
promotion. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Long,  chairman  of 
he  board  of  the  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Hunt- 
rijton  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Dispatch, 
Mvertiser  and  Herald- Advertiser, 
was  injured  by  a  foul  ball  the  night 
of  Aug.  17  at  the  Huntington-Welch 
Mountain  State  League  baseball 
?ame.  Colonel  Long,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Huntington  baseball 
dub,  drove  to  his  home,  where  Dr. 
Don  Kessler  said  the  injury  was 
slight. 

Jack  Harris,  president-publisher, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald,  is 
a  London  on  a  three  months’  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Associated  Press.  He 
B  sending  back  special  articles  to  his 
papers. 

M.  M.  Harris,  editor,  San  Antonio 


J.  B.  Keeney,  for  the  past  four  years 
associated  with  Hagstrom  Co.,  Inc., 
will  direct  the  expansion  program  of 
Craftype  Press,  Inc.,  New  York  ty¬ 
pographers,  John  A.  Muller,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  this  week. 

George  W.  Cross,  business  manager, 
Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Cross,  last  week  announced  the  birth 
of  a  six-and-a-half  pound  daughter. 

Edward  Gluntz,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican-American,  who  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  infantry  reserves,  spent 
his  vacation  on  active  duty  in  the 
war  maneuvers  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Ike  Twining  has  returned  to  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  af¬ 
ter  spending  several  weeks  in  the  Los 
Angeles  offices  following  his  vacation. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

BURNS  MANTLE,  drama  critic.  New 

York  Daily  Neros,  and  Helen  Wor¬ 
den,  New  York  World-Telegram, 
were  among  “contributors”  to  the 
World’s  Fair  edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
Holt’s  animated  magazine,  “the  only 
magazine  in  the  world  that  comes  to 
life,”  which  was  “published”  at  the 
Florida  State  exhibit  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  Aug.  21.  Dr. 


man,  Boise,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  Calvin  Cobb,  in  1928,  and  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Statesman’s  ■  M 1%  O  II  If  F  TU  E? 
75th  birthday  anniversary  number  has  |  11  Nil  l«  AU^  I  Hp 
attracted  nation  wide  attention  to  the  .  ^ 

paper  she  both  owns  and  publishes,  j 
The  entire  staff  presented  her  with  a 
wrist  watch  on  the  day  of  the  anni¬ 
versary. 

Since  Mrs.  Ailshie  took  control  of 
the  newspaper  it  has  grown  in  every 
department.  The  building  has  been 
enlarged.  The  interior  has  been  mod¬ 
ernized.  Other  improvements  include 
the  installation  of  a  new  press  and  a 
great  deal  of  new  machinery  in  the 
compHJsing  room,  the  stereotyping  and 
engraving  departments.  ’The  publisher 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  every  department. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the 
Statesman’s  purposes  is  “to  make  Boise 
a  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live”  and  Mrs.  Ailshie — personally, 
and  as  a  publisher — is  the  instigator 
of  a  great  many  activities  along  this 
line.  The  Pioneer  Department  of  the 
newspaper  constructed  and  presented 
to  the  city  a  replica  of  a  pioneer  set¬ 
tlement,  complete  with  a  collection  of 
renovated  stage  coaches,  other  vehicles 
and  articles  of  early  days.  This  was 
all  done  under  her  personal  direction. 

Mrs.  Ailshie  maintains  the  historic 
Cobb  residence,  rich  in  pioneer  as¬ 
sociations,  where  men  and  women  of 
national  importance  are  invariably 
entertained  when  they  visit  Boise. 

She  is  a  gracious  hostess,  modest,  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  who  strikes 
straight  at  the  heart  of  a  subject.  But 
her  life  is  the  Statesman. 


Drew  Pearson 


Robert  S.  Allen 


THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Exactly  one  month  ago  today, 
THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  saitl— 

“Regarding  oonvergation  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  British 
and  Soviet  Russia — there  will 
be  no  alliance  between  these 
two  groups  of  powers  against 
Hitler. 

‘‘''Stfdin  is  flirting  with  Der 
Fuehrer.  This  is  why  the  war 


M.  M.  Harris,  editor,  San  Antonio  worm  s  r  air  Aug.  ur.  ^  Linda !  Events  that  brought  n 

and  Evcyiino  News  and  Mrs  Holt  is  prosidont  of  Rollins  Colloge  \  ^  i  j  u  •  j  i  't 

fe,  have  announced  Sie  marriage  in  Florida.  Ware  14-year-old  orphan  songstress  j  Gerinan-Russ.aii  deal,  I 

of  A  announcea  tne  marriage  n,  t  r  i  who  has  just  completed  her  first  movie 

M  tneir  daughter,  Josephine  Josey  Peter  M.  Inglis,  formerly  of  the  — 

Harris,  to  Marshall  Hawthorne  Armor,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
“•1  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  staff  of  the  Vancouver  News-Herald. 

^  Garlinghouse,  Topeka  (Kan.) 

jlhnTMT  KV  •  ehouse  re^^^^^  TrWe,  has  gone  to  the  Kansas  State 

•or  ^/"thy  admitted  to  the  Kansas  Bar  penitentiary  at  Lansing  for  30  days. 

itinnS  Evening  Ledger,  IS  Association  has  been  appointed  head  i3  spending  his  two-weeks’ 

acti^uig  with  his  family  at  Sea  of  the  bond  division  of  the  registra-  ^^eation  and  an  additional  two  weeks 

''iiy,  JN.  J.  tion  and  inspection  department  of  the 

Mason  C.  Brunson,  managing  edi-  bureau  of  revenue  and  taxation. 

Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News,  Gilbert  Mayo,  head  of  the  Asso- 
^  succeeded  Roger  C.  Peace,  pub-  ciated  Press  Bureau  at  Topeka,  Kan., 

^'^^enville  (S.  C.)  News  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  Kansas 

‘l^amont,  as  president  of  the  South  City  office.  He  will  take  over  his  new 

-arolina  Press  association.  duties  Sept.  1. 

editor.  Jackson  E.  Christy  Erk,  radio  editor.  Water-  temporary  job  as'city  editor  of  the  j  Tel.w.l.T  'r,* 

."•i  Citizen  Patriot,  was  elected  bury  (Conn.)  Republican-American,  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune.  He  is  v 

..  county’s  representative  on  has  returned  to  his  post  after  a  short 

-*  board  of  directors  of  the  Taft  illness, 

fmorial  Highway  association  at  the 


signed  to  enter  studio  publicity  work 
in  Hollywood.  His  successor  will  be 
Chauncy  Durden,  who  has  been  his 
assistant,  and  who  was  formerly  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte  News. 

Nathan  Haseltine,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  staff,  has  been  transferred 
to  general  assignments. 

Miss  Mary  Jose,  club  editor,  Colum- 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  accompanied  Anna  I 

Mary  Annick,  14-year-old  Columbus .  clouds  are  getting  blacker.^ 
orphan  to  Hollywood,  where  the  | 

'  '  ’  -  *'  *  '  '  ‘  bout  the 

HE  MER. 

RY-GO-ROLND  said,  were  that 
for  the  Paramount  Studio.  They  re-  French  and  British 

turn  Aug.  hedged  and  counter-hedged,  Hit- 

Mike  Amrine,  reporter  -  photog-  ler's  emissaries  were  more  tlian 
rapher.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item- i 

“They  played  on  Stalin's  known 
suspicion  of  his  army,  played  up 
leave  of  absence  visiting  his  father,^  the  fact  that  in  any  French  and 
M.  F.  Amrine,  warden  of  the  Kansas  i  British  alliance  his  army  would 
prison,  formerly  publisher  of  the  |  into  action,  might  give  his 
Council  Grove  (Kan.)  Daily  Repub-  the  whip  hand. 

lican. 

Vincent  Davis,  former  Emporia  j  "The  final  bait  was  that  if  he 
(Kan.)  Gazette  reporter,  has  taken  a  |  played  hall,  Poland  would  be 

rinany  and 

Russia. 


Robert  G.  Burlingham  has  been 
transferred  from  the  city  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  that  newspaper,  on 
temporary  assignment. 

Eric  Sevareid,  city  editor,  Paris 
Herald,  European  edition  of  the  New 
Ste  K  V  — ■'  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  resigned  to 

tditnr  ^^'^Callum,  formerly  city  become  associated  with  the  European 
5*ncpT  (Mo.)  Daily  Jntelli-  staff  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 

?ublish  been  named  editor  and  tern. 

Fer^  Borough  Press,  Lit-  Jimmy  Jones,  sports  editor,  Rich- 

y.  J.,  weekly,  purchased  mond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  has  re- 


^^Mization’s  annual  meeting  in 
•'^ckson  Aug.  14  and  15. 

Macy,  president  of  the 
«tchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Publish- 
Adv’  ’  ^  ^  member  of  the  Citizens’ 
'*’•7  Committee  on  Airports  for 


^estchesti 


er  County. 


replacing  K.  K.  Friedel,  who  is  on  a 
leave  of  absence  because  of  illness,  j 

S.  Deane  Wasson,  chief  of  the  Texas  j 
Capital  News  Service,  Austin,  ad- 1 
dressed  the  West  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  13th  annual  convention  at 
Pecos,  recently,  on  “Editorial  Re-  ; 
sponsibility  in  State  Affairs.” 

Lawrence  F.  McCluskey,  Middle- 
boro  (Mass.)  Gazette  reporter,  has 
been  named  town  manager  at  Kil- 
lingly.  Conn. 

William  O.  Sisson,  chief  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  world-scoop  for  THE  MER¬ 
RY-GO-ROUND  on  the  world’s 
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220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Breakfast  club  in  the  morning  and 
iTLirLOVi/l^rVijO  Hollywood  Athletic  club  in  the 

continued  from  page  23  afternoon  in  celebration  of  his  77th 


guest  of  honor  in  the  Los  Angeles  ton  (Mass.)  Globe,  to  Miss  Eve  rier-Express;  Thomas  J.  McCoy,  art 

Breakfast  club  in  the  morning  and  Golden  of  Everett,  at  Millis,  Mass.,  editor,  to  Cleveland  offices  of  NEA 

the  Hollywood  Athletic  club  in  the  recently.  Beverly  C.  Webster,  police  reporter 

afternoon  in  celebration  of  his  77th  Charles  C.  Minker,  photographer  has  joined  the  investigation  staff  of 

birthday  a  fortnight  ago.  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-  the  Niagara  County  district  attomev 


;  - - - - -  birthday  a  fortnight  ago.  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-  the  Niagara  County  district  attorney, 

bureau  at  Nashville,  is  now  on  duty  Marie  Cochran,  former  Toledo  Journal,  to  Miss  Marguerite  C.  Brad-  and  Julius  B.  Goodman  has  been 

in  Mississippi  to  cover  the  campaign  newspaper  woman,  has  joined  the  of-  Wilmington,  recently.  placed  in  charge  of  building  trades 

of  Judge  Paul  B.  Johnson,  candidate  fice  of  Lev  Flournoy,  Toledo  public-  Edward  J.  O’Dea,  reporter.  Spring-  organization  work  for  the  CIO  in  up- 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  jty  and  public  relations  man,  as  his  field  (Mass.)  Republican,  to  Mi^  st^  New  York, 

governor  in  the  Aug.  29  run-off  pri-  fij-gt  assistant.  Both  Miss  Cochran  Catherine  T.  O’Neil,  Aug.  19  in  ^h®  Courier-Egress  has  inaugu- 

mary.  Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the  and  Mr.  Flournoy  were  on  the  staff  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Holyoke,  ®  radio  tie-up  with  Don 

Jackson  bureau,  is  reporting  the  of  the  Toledo  Netcs  Bee  when  it  sus-  Mass.  Trantcm,  formerly  of  the  Times,  writ- 

campaign  speeches  of  former  Gov.  pended  publication  in  August,  1938.  Walter  R.  Emerson,  editorial  de-  a  daily  column,  and  increasing  its 
M.  S.  Conner,  opponent  of  Judge  Miss  Cochran  is  the  daughter  of  partment,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-  BroadcasUng 

w  1  •  _  ..1- - _  -/r  «...  1  e  T-»  r  .  ’  _  _ Lo„  SMtinnc  r^TlC  a 


Johnson  in  the  run-off. 


Negley  D.  Cochran,  former  News  Bee  Leader,  to  Miss  Maebelle  Joyal,  re 


John  Steven  McGroarty,  poet  lau-  editor  and  Scripps-Howard  executive,  cently  at  Southvale,  Mass, 
reate  of  California  and  columnist  for  Emil  E.  Jemail,  city  editor.  New-  _ 


the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times,  was  pQft  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
_ _ _  named  chairman  of  the  International 


Special  Editions  HAD  NARROW  ESCAPE 

iERMAN  (Tex.)  Democrat,  Aug.  o"®  of  the  owners 

12,  100  pages,  celebrating  its  60th  Printing  Co.,  pub- 

iniversary  Muskogee  Phoenix  and 

IT  -..i  J  ^  .  u  jj  AU  u-  Ttmes-Democrat,  and  nine  other  Ok- 
Henford  County  Herald  Ahoskie,  lahomans,  five  of  them  children  nar- 


Co.,  stations,  local  CBS  outlets.  A 
daily  two-column  timetable,  devoted 
entirely  to  BBC  programs,  is  carried 
on  the  radio  page. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Service  Committee  and  a  member  of - 

the  Bowling  Committee  of  the  New-  SHERMAN  (Tex.)  Democrat,  Aug. 


I  Every  Saturday  Since  1884  |  Rotary  Club.  12,  100  pages,  celebrating  its  60th 

'  Including  William  P.  Simms,  foreign  editor,  anniversary. 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  .h'ewsp^erdom,  merged  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,  will  Hertford  County  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
1^25;  e  ourt  stau,  ■  .  - .  arrive  Aug.  28  in  New  York  aboard  N.  C.,  weekly,  88-page  Historical  edi- 

Titlet  Patented.  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted  f  j  m  r.  x-  r  o 

The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc.  the  French  liner  He  de  France  after  tion. 

James  Wgi™T  GBRo«^N.^Prrndrn^^^^  Several  Weeks  abroad  studying  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Aug.  16,  Read- 

Ch ARLES  B.  Groom Es.Vrrarurrr  European  situation.  ing  Days  Community  Bargain  Sales, 


Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 
Chas.  T.  Stuart,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor 

_ Warren  L.  Bassett,  Director _ 

General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers* 

_ Journal  in  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 


IN.  c..,  weeKiy,  eo-page  nisioricai  eui-  ^owly  escaped  death  Aug.  17  when  his 

launch  on  Lake  Bemidji  near  Bemidji 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  Aug.  16,  Read-  Minn.,  caught  fire  and  exploded.  Bix- 


Miss  George  Elliston,  Cincinnati  18  pages. 


ing  Days  Community  Bargain  Sales,  by  and  Mrs.  Bbcby  with  their  com¬ 


panions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  D. 


Times-Star  feature  writer,  chap-  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  Morgan,  Tulsa,  succeeded  in  placing 
eroned  11  Cincinnati  women,  winners  Aug.  20,  school  and  college  section,  24  four  of  the  children  on  a  life  raft  and 


in  a  popularity  contest  staged  by  the  pages,  with  front  page  in  colors. 


Telephones:  Times-Star,  enroute  to  the  San  Fran- 

BRyant  9-3052,  30M,  3054,  3055  mnd  3056 _  cisco  Exposition  last  week. 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  _  ,  x-.,  .  m 

_ Journal  in  America _  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Trib- 

Artbur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  une  cartoonist,  introduced  George 

Chicago  newspaperman 


Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 


Jeanne  Bixby,  daughter  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  leaped  into  the  lake  with  her 


Clougher,  Stephen  J.  Monchae,  Jack  Price,  ana  auinor,  wno  aescrioea  musical  Number  Aug  13  featuring 

Frane  Fehlman. _  comedy  as  “disorderly  conduct  occa-  a,,-,,'  „ 

James  Weight  Brown,  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher;  cionallv  interrunted  hv  talk”  at  the  Spend  Autumn  in  Western 

Charles  B.  Groomes,  Genertd  Manager;  Charles  Sionally  mtermpted  by  ta  ,  North  Carolina. 

T.  Stuart,  x4<ltvrttitnEZ)ir,rtof;  George  H.Strate,  third  annual  luncheon,  preceding  the  X  /WT  TP  s  IT  1  ex  A 

Circulation  Manager;  A.  Fontaine,  Classijied  JOth  Chicagoland  IVTusic  Festival,  at  Oneonta  tW.  Y.)  LJaily  star,  xVUg. 


/voe,  lormer  s^nicago  newspapeiii.ai  Mid-Season 

and  author,  who  described  musical  Ai,«  1.^  fea 


Aug.  18,  Tobacco-Cotton  Edition,  32  Parents.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Rowsey,  Musko- 
pages.  ^  guest,  leaped  into  the  lake 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times^  24  -  x- 

pages,  5th  annual  Mid-Season  Mail  sank  waterlme 


North  Carolina." 


R.  S.  MANN  ESTATE 


y'ashingion,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  General  Pr'esI  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Aug.  18. 

Association.  James  J.  Butler  and  Gmrge  H,  Paul  H.  Jordan,  former  Omaha 


/T  x  /1VT  V  \  n  I  ex  A  -  Robert  S.  Mann,  associate  editor  of 
Oneonta  (N.  Y  )  Daily  Star,  Aug.  Editor  &  Publisher,  left  a  net  estate 


15,  Dollar  Day  edition,  16  pages. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Aug.  17, 


of  $22,054.17  when  he  died  May  1, 
1938,  it  was  disclosed  last  week  in 


^on^M^ri^litafim  newspaperman,  has  been  appointed  20-page  tabloid  edition  for  Surrogates’ Court,  New  York,  through 


Chicago  Editor:  George  a;  Brandenburg,  921  assistant  regional  director  of  the  Fed-  Wisconsin  State  Fair.  me  lumg  oi  an  inneruance  lax  ap- 

Lo^cm  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North  gj-al  Commodities  Corporation  to  be  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  July  19,  praisal  of  his  property  with  Surrogate 

Mt(higanAve..Te\.  Dearborn _6^ - ^ charge  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  Washington  Golden  Jubilee  28  pages,  Delehanty.  By  his  will,  Helen  Scott 

2l32^p^^^"sir«riKfrkdc^“cal?Ti  the  Middle  West.  with  the  first  page  carrying  a  repro-  Mann,  widow,  of  333  Washington 

wall  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart  Boul.,  r,  p,  rionixxi  r’Qv/^l;r.o  nowc  duction  of  the  city  early  days  in  fouT  Square,  New  York,  receives  the  resi- 


the  filing  of  an  inheritance  tax  ap- 


in  charge  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  in  Washington  Golden  Jubilee  28  pages,  Delehanty.  By  his  will,  Helen  Scott 
the  Middle  West.  with  the  first  page  carrying  a  repro-  Mann,  widow,  of  333  Washington 


E.  C.  Daniel,  North  Carolina  news-  Auction  of  the  city  early  days  in  four  Square,  New  York,  receives  the  resi 


Lo.  Angeie.,  Telephone,’ Hempstead  5722.  Adver-  L^aniei,  iNorin  t..aroiina  news-  • 

using  Representative:  Duucau  A.  Scott  Sc  Co.,  Afills  paper  man  who  has  recently  spent  “““  uiav-n.. 


Budding,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
Western  Pacific  Building,  Lot  Angclci,  Telephone 
Prospect  1975. _ 


some  time  on  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  trans-  230  ^^1111  ToiimCll 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau  of  „  ,  '  % ,  ,  , 

the  AP.  Employes  Absorbed 

Andrew  C.  Keifer,  general  manager,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  22 — The  number 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune;  his  son,  of  employes  of  the  former  Minneapolis 
Louis  F.  Keifer,  national  advertising  Journal  hired  by  the  recently-consol- 


London  Offiee:  Allan  Delaeons,  Manager;  18  ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England,  a  p 

Paris,  France,  Correspondent:  Bernhard  RxAgner,  25  rur , 


Rue  Rennequin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris, 
France,  Business  Office  Representative:  Sydney  R. 
Clarke,  International  Scr\ice,  76  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs,  Telephone  Opera  65-27. _ _ 


Andrew  C.  Keifer,  general  manager. 


due,  she  being  also  the  executrix. 
Kathleen  Amelia  Mann,  daughter,  of 
Stephens’  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  was 
left  a  $38  United  States  bond,  and  also 
an  $8,000  life  insurance  policy. 

STARTS  SElVn-WEEKLY 

First  issue  of  the  rejuvenated  Caro¬ 
lina  Watchman,  semi-weekly,  Salis- 


Far  Eastern  Corrrspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen,  manager  of  the  Same  paper,  and  Mrs.  idated  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  today  ‘  waicnman,  semi-weexiy,  oa  - 

Louix  F.  Keifer,  and  son,  Lems,  Jr,  passed  the  230  mark,  John  Thomson.  Mieil  “pub" 


China. _ 

DtSRLAT  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937: 


have  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  publisher,  said. 


Lines 
Sizes  Agate 

1 

Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Timet 

52 

Times 

Page  672 

$275 

$234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

XPage  336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

163 

X  Page  168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

.fiS 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

Vi  Page  42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

to  New  York  City. 

Edmund  R  Vadeboncoeur  citv  edi-  torial  department  is  George  E.  Guise,  a  moaern,  sireanuu.^, 

tor  of  Syracuse  (N  Y)  Journal  be-  former  Journal  assistant  city  editor,  24-page  , 

lor  oijyyracuse  n't.  i  )  Journal  ^  nosition  at  the  Star-Jour-  Watchman  first  was  issued  m  1832  and 

fore  Its  recent  suspension,  will  be-  same  position  at  the  btar  Jour  ^  Carolina’s  newspapers. 

““fswi’loIjrwSfVl^S  »  "•JSintrnaX-noWrSmn- 

cuse^  eBeetive  Ang^_  James  lo  1^3  he  nTnfeaTs^^&Sntnh  ^ 


Among  recent  additions  in  the  edi-  fisher,  and  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  .R., 


fore  its  recent  suspension,  will  be- 


editor.  Now  a  modern,  streamlined, 
tabloid-style  24-page  paper,  the 
Watchman  first  was  issued  in  1832  and 
is  one  of  North  Carolina’s  newspapers. 


tune  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  *182  per  ''x  me  e.j.xc.eix,pe  uemi.ox,  x,p  xl _ — — 

prm;  $103  half  paK;  W7  quarter  page.  •Quarter,  on  the  copy  desk  of  Sj/racusc  Herald  successfully  the  mayoralty  <|3m- 

ei^th  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy  jQy^-,^1  paign  of  the  late  A.  C.  Bainbridge, 

Khedul^ — = - XX - r - ^ - 577  -D  -R/r  ii  /-vf  •  whose  Secretary  he  became.  He  joined 

Classified  Rates;  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  RoSS  C.  Miller,  California  neWSpa-  *.  t  looc 

oer  aaate  line  lour  times  L  L  j  •  x  i  •  the  Joumal  m  1936. 

per  agate  line  lour  times. - ^ —  perman,  has  purchased  an  interest  m  _ 

^^"7g\t^trnr?ou?Um':s^rn%‘reworrt<;  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Kem  Herald. 


whose  secretary  he  became.  He  joined 
the  Journal  in  1936. 


the  line). _  He  has  assui 

SuBScairnoN  rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance  aging  editor. 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada.  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _  ' 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 

subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid  VV  € 

for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip- 

tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 


He  has  assumed  the  position  of  man- 


FLICK  JOINS  BULLETIN 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  22  —  Lawrence 
Flick  resigned  this  week  from  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  effective  Aug.  31,  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  city  editor  of  me 


Wedding  Bells 


rewrite  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Kcc- 
WCII1©S  tor  ord,  and  effective  Aug.  31,  will  be- 

Opening  Buffalo  Times  cojne  assistant  city  ^uor  of  *e 

tT  at  nr  A  OA  Aixu  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  flicK 

Bu^alo,  N.  Y.,  Aiig.  2^Although  ^  native  of  Philadelphia  and  has 
a  Buffalo  Nwspaper  Gmld  committ^  Ledger 

headed  by  Harry  S.  Mullany,  presi-  j  xu  e.  r  — Ho  alco  for- 

.Sill  1.  - - -  So  io  Wont  and  the  Evening  Ledger.  He  also  lor 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30, 1939 . 

. .  12,726 

13,783 

“  1938 . 

. .  12,360 

13,312 

•’  1937 . 

..  11,482 

12,751 

“  1936 . 

. .  10,778 

11,801 

“  1935 . 

. .  10,225 

11,333 

“  1934 . 

. .  9,359 

10,592 

“  1933 . 

. .  8,796 

10,320 

“  1932 . 

. .  9,920 

10,987 

“  1931 . 

. .  10,497 

11,569 

“  1930 . 

. .  10,816 

12,216 

“  1929 . 

. .  9.878 

11,105 

“  1928 . 

. .  8,982 

10,223 

NAMED  PROFESSOR 

Laurence  R.  Campbell,  lecturer  at 


uoni  lO  leparaxc  aaaresKS  lor  one  year  c«cn  or  uuc  Jx«-o4.  ao4.:11  - 

tubscriptioD  for  three  yeaM.  $10;  five  lubteriptioni  EDWARD  F.  BURPEE,  an  assistant  ^nt  ^  attempting  to  interest  was  with  the  Bulletin.  Flick 

to  different  addrcssei  for  one  year  each  or  one  lub-  ^  .  caDltal  in  a  Scheme  tO  reopen  tne  i  x  j  -a,*  iVio  Rpc- 

•cription  for  five  years,  $15;  ten  tubscriptiont  one  year  tO  Eugene  MacKmnon,  in  the  Chi-  Timen  hone  waned  this  substituted  as  City  editor  of  t 

each  or  one  for  ten  yeart,  $25. _  cago  office  of  the  ANPA  Special  sVios  o*'d  two  years  ago  during  a  leave  of 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuiadont  Standing  Committee,  to  Miss  Mar-  ^'ii  so^^  ^  abscncc  given  Alex  Griffin, 

with  an  average  certified  net  paid  A.B.C.  a.  Cooperative  Fea-  the  paper  Will  be  started  again 

named  professor 

- -  Florence  Meyer,  actress,  dancer  employment  are:  Albert  Weinrich,  to  Laurence  R.  Campbell,  lecturer  at 

June  30, 19.19 .  ^^6  |3,m  and  daughter  of  Eugene  Meyer,  pub-  Buffalo  Evening  News;  WalteY  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

•’  1937.  .!...!!.!  1U482  12,751  Usher,  Washington  Post,  and  Oscar  Manzell,  slot  man,  to  Houston,  Tex.;  Northwestern  University,  has 

::  11.^1  Homolka,  actor,  Aug.  21.  Alfred  g.  Larke,  labor  editor,  to  edi-  named  to  succeed  Dr  Burrus 

“  1934!!!!!!!!.!  9!359  io!592  George  Lester  Moses,  editorial  Staff,  tor  of  the  CIO’s  new  weekly  organ,  Dickinson,  Illinois  weekly  newsp  pe 

“  .  8.7^  }n’^  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  to  Miss  the  Leader;  Edward  Cushman,  feature  publisher,  as  assistant  professor 

“  1931!!!!!!!!".".  10.497  1i!m9  Margaret  Vanneman  of  Princeton,  writer,  to  the  Philadelphia  Record;  journalism  at  the  University  o 

“  1930 .  10,816  12,216  N.  J.,  recently  at  Falmouth.  Mary  Richmond,  society  editor,  to  nois.  Dr.  Dickinson  is  on  wave 

“  1928!!!!!!!!!!  Ijlsl  io|^  Samuel  B.  Cutler,  news  staff.  Bos-  the  society  department,  Buffalo  Cou-  actirig  president  of  Eure  a  o 


R  august  2  6,  1939 


An  Open  Letter  Of  THANKS 

To  The  Fourth  Estate! 


The  National  Broadcasting  Compaxigr  takes  this  opportunltj,  publicly* 
to  express  sincere  thanks  to  The  Associated  Press »  International 
News  Service  and  the  United  Press  • • •  to  the  American  press  generally 
•  ••  and  partlculeurly  to  those  foreign  correspondents  ^ose  brilliant 
eye-witness  descriptions  and  on-the-spot  siimmarlesp  broadcast  over  NBC's 
coast-to-eoast  Networks  have  kept  their  fellow  countrymen  accurately 
Informed  about  the  rapidly  shifting  crisis  overseas. 

With  each  succeeding  day,  the  press  of  America  has  added  fresh  laurels 
to  the  already  high  standards  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States 
through  Its  Impartleil,  accurate  and  swift  coverage  of  events  abroad. 

By  broadcasting  news  bulletins,  interviews  with  key  statesmen,  speeches 
of  government  leaders,  and  interpretive  comments  by  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents,  both  from  at  home  and  abroad,  NBC  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
hipest  tradition  of  the  American  System  of  Broadcasting. 


August  24,  1959 


President 

National  Broadcasting  Co  Inc 


T*li  Industry's  Story  to  Roodors  of  Amorico's  Nowspopors 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enqmrer 
Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat  •  Johnstown 
Tribime  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Scranton  Times  •  Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 

Photo(tr«jih8  by  Swift  k  Company — 1.  In  Colonial  days;  2.  Buyers  in 
stockyards;  S.  Meat  parking  plant;  4.  Laboratory  of  Parking  plant;  5. 
Kefrigerating  equipment;  ti.  Diagram  of  refrigerator  car;  7.  Loading  re¬ 
frigerator  rar;  If.  Cutting  beef;  9.  Trimming  and  inspecting  hams;  10. 
Pork  in  refrigerating  rooms;  11.  Beef  in  refrigerating  rooms;  12.  Parking 
baron.  Photograph  by  Carrier  Corporation — 13.  Modern  store  refrigeration ; 
14.  Keiailers'  Icebox;  15.  Retail  refrigerator  equipment. 


rHE  story  oi  meat  packing  is  largely  the  story  oi  refrigeration 
and  transportation.  For  two-thirds  oi  our  meat  is  raised  west 
oi  the  Mississippi  and  consumed  east.  The  average  haul  oi 
kestock  is  409  miles;  oi  fresh  meat,  918;  a  total  oi  1,300  miles. 

Our  annual  consumption  oi  meat  is  some  16  billion  pounds. 
PRODUCTION  —More  than  half  oi  the  United  States  is  farm  land 
‘liOSS  million  acres;  hali  oi  this  is  pasture  for  livestock;  another 
1  million  acres  grows  hay  and  forage  crops. 

1938,  meat  packers  dressed  14,743,000  cattle,  9,117,000  calves, 
[ASIS.OOO  lambs  and  sheep,  59,089,000  hogs  and  paid  farmers  two 
ttion  400  million  dollars — or  26  %  oi  their  total  cash  income. 

The  farmer  also  received  for  the  milk  that  went  into  butter  in 
another  $700,000,000,  and  into  cheese,  $90,000,000;  for  poultry 
^9s,  $600,000,000 — all  items  handled  in  volume  by  meat  pack- 
*>'  Crops  used  for  livestock  feeding  com,  oats,  hay,  etc.,  brought 
former  another  half  billion  dollars. 

the  heat  packing  industry  has  a  capital  investment  oi 

Ikarly  a  billion  dollars.  It  competes  with  steel  and  automobiles  for 
f  place  in  volume  oi  annual  output.  There  are  more  them  a  thou- 
i  companies  dressing  and  distributing  meat  and  manufacturing 
age.  But  farmers  and  local  retailers  dress  11%  oi  the  cattle; 
fhe  calves;  29%  oi  the  hogs,  and  8  %  oi  the  sheep  and  lambs. 
There  are  central  livestock  markets  in  more  than  60  cities  to  which 
«  producer  is  able  to  ship  with  absolute  certainty  that  stock  will 
••^chased  at  a  fair  price  by  buyers  for  the  meat  packing  com- 
Other  shipments  are  made  direct  on  contract.  The  importemt 
that  the  farmer  is  paid  in  cash,  without  expensive  delay,  74 
'h/o  of  the  amount  the  meat  packer  is  able  to  realize. 

R’wage  sales  oi  the  Meat  Packing  Industry  from  1925  to  1937 
W,037,495,000  armually.  Profits  were  3.49%  on  net  worth, 
'*hon  Ic  per  dollar  of  sales.  In  1937  some  150,000  employees 
$222,694,000,  or  nearly  half  oi  the  income  remaining  ^ter 
had  received  his  major  share. 

fenJ  ^  Packing  Industry  enjoys  good  wages, 

^  privileges.  Although  hours  oi  production  are  controlled  by 
oi  livestock,  workers  have  relatively  steady  employment. 
'j®ocem  with  60,000  on  the  payrolls  (10,000  oi  whom  are 
i^'*®olders)  now  assures  steady  employees  32  hours  per  week. 


plans  for  accident,  sickness  and  old  age,  vacations,  etc.  95%  oi  its 
executives  started  at  the  bottom  and  worked  up.  "Real  wages"  are 
57%  greater  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

RESEARCH — In  addition  to  company  laboratories  the  industry 
supports  a  Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  oi  Chicago.  Re¬ 
search  has  developed  140  by-products,  most  of  them  from  parts 
formerly  wasted.  Sales  oi  lard,  sausage,  cured  and  smoked  hams, 
bacon,  etc.;  margarine,  soaps,  hides,  wool,  bones,  run  into  the  him- 
dreds  oi  millions  oi  dollars — most  oi  which  reverts  to  the  farmer. 

REFRIGERATION — After  1869,  livestock  transportation  by  rail¬ 
roads  took  the  place  oi  the  cattle  trails.  But  less  than  60%  oi  the 
liveweight  oi  the  steer  and  perhaps  50%  oi  the  sheep  was  utilized 
before  the  invention  oi  refrigeration.  G.  H.  Hanunond  designed 
the  first  refrigerator  car,  but  it  remained  for  Gustavi^s  F.  Swift  to 
develop  a  car  which  would  work  all  the  year  roimd.  The  hazards 
accepted  and  the  obstacles  overcome  started  the  revolution  oi  the 
industry. 

From  these  beginnings  sprang  the  modern  era  oi  refrigeration 
in  America's  food  supply.  In  1937  there  were  155,000  refrigerator' 
cars  with  a  capacity  oi  5V2  million  tons  in  service;  some  29,000 
owned  or  leased  by  the  railroads,  126,000  by  meat  packers  and 
other  shippers  oi  perishable  foods.  For  shorter  hauls  the  meat  pack¬ 
ers  alone  had  12.000  insulated  trucks  for  refrigeration  as  needed. 

REFRIGERATED  DISTRIBUTION  oi  meat  products  is  made  to  the 
refrigerators  oi  more  than  300,000  retailers  direct  from  f>acking  plants 
or  from  strategically  located  branches,  by  railroad  car  or  truck. 
Simultaneous  delivery  oi  equally  perishable  butter  and  cheese,  and 
poultry  and  eggs  takes  care  oi  farm  surpluses  oi  these  important 
items  and  gets  them  to  the  consumer  in  the  best  oi  condition  most 
economically. 

THESE  FACTS  about  the  efficient  feeding  oi  the  best  fed  nation  in 
the  world  should  be  common  knowledge.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
7,000,000  individuals  ore  business  beneficiaries  oi  the  Meat  Packing 
Industry.  And  every  citizen  should  be  made  to  appreciate  the  debt 
he  owes  it  every  time  he  sits  down  to  a  good  American  meal. 

The  advertising  columns  oi  the  newspapers,  gentlemen  oi  the 
Meat  Packing  and  other  great  Industries,  are  the  place  to  tell  your 
STORY  OF  SERVICE. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Freedom  of  Speech 
And  Press — Some 
Recent  Restraints 


Discussion  oi 
Labor  Board  and 
Court  Actions 

By  BENJAMIN  WERNE.  Editor,  An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Economic  Le9islation 

Perennially  in  the  spotlight,  the 
Labor  Board  has  again  invited  an 
open  challenge.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  recently  notified  the 
Board  that  it  will  not  comply  with  an 
order  the  Board  has  issued  against 
it  last  week  and  charged  that  through 
it  Ford  was  being  denied  the  right 
of  free  speech.  According  to  the 
Board,  it  appears  that  Ford  may  not 
express  any  opinion  which  would 
disparage  or  criticize  any  labor  or¬ 
ganization. 

Speech  Under  Wagner  Act 

Employer's  freedom  of  speech  under 
the  Wagner  Act  has  but  recently  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  ruling  in  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Union 
Pacific  Stages  [99  F(2d)  153],  in 
which  case  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  declared 
that  an  employer  is  deprived  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  when,  under  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act,  he  is  prevented  from  making 
a  casual  statement  unfavorable  to 
unionization,  in  the  absence  of  threats 
oi  acts  of  coercion. 

The  statement  in  that  case  was  a 
remark  by  the  superintendent  of  an 
Oregon  bus  company  that  an  employ¬ 
er  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  not 
to  belong  to  a  imion.  The  court  ex¬ 
pressly  rejected  the  findings  of  the 
Board  as  not  being  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  held  that  the 
company  was  not  engaged  in  unlaw¬ 
ful  anti-union  activity,  and  that  the 
remark  of  its  superintendent  was 
harmless.  An  expression  of  opinion, 
therefore,  by  an  employer  on  the 
subject  of  unionization,  when  only 
mildly  anti-union  in  tenor  and  unac¬ 
companied  by  threats  or  acts  of  coer¬ 
cion,  will  be  protected  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  [First  Amendment — “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press”] 
against  interference  by  the  Board. 

This  case,  which  was  the  first  in 
which  an  order  of  the  Board  was 
denied  enforcement  to  avoid  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  First  Amendment  guar¬ 
anteeing  freedom  of  speech,  left  the 
controversial  issue  far  from  settle¬ 
ment.  Among  the  acts  held  by  the 
Board  to  constitute  interference  with 
employe  self-organization  were:  At¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  striking  employes 
to  return  to  work  by  importing  speak¬ 
ers  to  denounce  unionization  as  un¬ 
patriotic,  [National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  94 
F(2d)  862  (CCA  2d)  cert,  denied. 
58  Sup.  Ct.  1046];  Remarks  made  by 
superintendent  of  newspaper  press- 
loom  tending  to  discourage  unioniza¬ 
tion,  [National  Labor  Relations  Board 
V.  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  97  F(2d) 
951  CCA  4th];  Distribution  of  leaflet 
containing  statements  attacking  union¬ 
ization  [In  re  Mansfield  Mills,  Inc., 
3  N.  L.  R.  B.  90];  Distribution  of 
pamphlets  attacking  the  CIO  [In  re 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer  Co.  C-541. 
8  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  16]. 

Distributed  Pamphlet 
Where  the  speech  is  against  a  gen¬ 
eral  background  of  anti-union  activity, 
even  though  a  public  address,  its  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  deemed  an  integral 
part  of  the  anti-union  activity.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Muskin  Shoe 
Company,  which  distributed  to  its 
employe’s  on  company  time  and  com¬ 


pany  property,  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “Communism’s  Iron  Grip  on 
the  CIO,”  which,  in  the  main,  com¬ 
prised  excerpts  from  a  speech  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hoffman  of  Michigan  made 
in  Congress. 

Certain  limitations  upon  free  speech 
are  already  fairly  well  settled.  An 
employer  may  be  enjoined  from  cir¬ 
culating  false  statements  about  a 
competitor,  from  making  misleading 
1  epresentations  to  the  latter’s  custom¬ 
ers.  and  from  threatening  employes. 
So  too,  members  of  labor  unions  have 
been  restrained  from  threatening 
other  workers  with  violence,  from 
persuading  them  to  leave  their  jobs, 
and  from  advocating  the  advisability 
of  a  general  strike.  They  have  also 
been  prohibited  from  publicly  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  do  not  patronize 
certain  stores,  when  their  purpose  is 
to  bring  about  a  so-called  secondary 
boycott. 

The  Board  may  restrain  statements 
by  employers  designed  to  injure  the 
right  of  employes  to  participate  un¬ 
molested  in  union  activities.  But, 
they  have  punished  or  restrained 
r.nly  those  words  which  carry  with 


them  some  threat  of  injury.  From 
these  decisions  it  seems  that  the  Coimt 
will  restrict  the  Board’s  power  to 
prohibiting  only  those  statements  by 
employers  which  threaten  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  worker  in  his  job.  When 
such  expressions  of  opinion  are  un¬ 
accompanied  by  threats  or  coercion, 
the  employer  will  not  be  deprived  of 
his  natural  interest  to  discuss  union¬ 
ization,  nor  the  public  of  its  interest 
to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  in 
interpreting  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
which  provided  that  negotiating  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  be  designated  by 
employers  and  employes  “without  in¬ 
terference,  influence  or  coercion”  by 
either  party,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
“influence”  was  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  “as  interdicting  the  normal  rela¬ 
tions  and  innocent  communications 
which  are  part  of  all  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  albeit  between  employer  and 
employe.”  [Texas  and  N.  O.  R.  R.  ]. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  281  U.  S.  548,  568].  The 
dividing  line,  between  what  an  em¬ 
ployer  may  do  and  what  he  may  not 
do.  is  the  distinction  between  en  ex¬ 


pression  of  opinion  by  an  employer 
and  the  use  of  the  spoken  word  to 
force  the  will  of  employes.  [Wiscon¬ 
sin  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fred 
Reuping  Leather  Company,  279  NW 
673,  683.] 

When  is  a  statement  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  a  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
and  when  does  it  imply  a  threat? 
Time,  place,  the  emotional  state  of  the 
speaker,  his  medium  of  expression 
and  the  probable  effect  of  his  words 
on  those  who  hear  them,  must  all  be 
considered.  An  apparently  harmless 
remark  could,  imder  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances,  constitute  an  implied 
threat  to  unionization. 

Administrative  Boards  are  not 
alone  in  circumscribing  the  liberties 
of  speech  and  press.  Courts  frequent¬ 
ly  exercise  this  prerogative  through 
summary  punishment  for  press  com¬ 
ments  upon  causes  pending  before 
courts.  Contempts  by  publication  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes.  First: 
False,  grossly  inaccurate  or  garbled 
reports  of  court  proceedings.  Sec¬ 
ond:  “Scandalizing  the  court  or  ridi¬ 
culing  particular  courts,  judges,  coun- 
fCor>r?TiMetf  on  page  39) 


I 


Operate  Your  Own  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


type  •  •  •  4  fo  36  Point 
400  »erie»  of  faces;  fhousonds 
of  Ornaments  and  Borders, 
Special  Figures,  etc.;  Quads 
and  Spaces  in  all  sizes. 

RULES  .  .  .  2to  12  Point 

Rules  in  all  sizes,  many  com* 
binotions  and  weights;  cost  in 
25*in.  strips  or  automatically 
delivered  cut  to  any  desired 
measures. 

LEADS  ...  2  to  12  Point 

Leads  and  Slugs  in  all  sizes; 
cast  in  25*in.  strips  or  outo* 
maticolly  delivered  cut  to  any 
desired  measures. 


MONOTYPE  TYPE-&-RUIE  CASTER 

and  fully  guaranteed  f  ACT ORY  RECONDITIONED  MACHINES 

Special  Complete  Equipment  Proposal 

This  Proposal  includes  a  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster  v/ith 
Automatic  Cutter  equipped  with  20  Fonts  of  Matrices  of 
your  own  selection;  Molds  to  cast  Type  in  14, 18, 24, 30  and 
36  point  sizes;  Molds  to  cast  2,  6  and  12  point  Rules,  Leads 
and  Slugs;  Motor,  Gas  Pot,  and  Heat  Regulator  (electric 
pot  if  desired).  Both  New  and  Reconditioned  Machines. 

Write  for  Special  Proposal  and  Folder  Describing  the 

MONOTYPE  TYPE. &. RULE  CASTER 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MONOTYPE  BUILDING,  TWENTY-FOURTH  AT  LOCUST  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Set  in  Monotype  20th  Century  FomSty  ond  Monotype  Flash 
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Tiu  »lveniscmcne  ippearej  Au*u«  15,  in 

^]i9tnnoo9>  4nd  Nashville,  Tennessee,  nev.*spapers. 


we  hand  over  our 
Tennessee  Electric  Properties 
and  a  $2,800,000  Tax  Problem 


Almost  all  the  money  we  are  receiving  from  this 
sale  will  be  used  to  pay  back  the  owners  of  the 
outstanding  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  of  The 
Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company,  at  100  cents  on 
the  dollar.  A  substantial  percentage  of  these  inves¬ 
tors  live  in  Tennessee.  The  common  shareholders, 
principally  The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Cor¬ 
poration,  are  taking  all  of  the  loss. 

To  buy  our  properties,  the  municipalities  are  sell¬ 
ing  bonds  largely  tax-free  and  T  V  A  is  selling 
Government  obligations  which,  in  addition,  will  be 
a  lien  upon  the  incomes  of  all  of  us.  These  tax-free 
municipal  and  federal  securities  will  be  owned 
largely  outside  Tennessee.  As  a  result,  much  income 
which  citizens  of  Tennessee  received  from  our 
Company  will  no  longer  benefit  this  community. 

The  incomes  from  all  Tennessee  Electric  Power 
securities  have,  of  course,  been  subject  to  taxation 
and  have  long  helped  to  carry  the  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Whenever  government  takes  over  a  private 
business,  not  only  does  the  public  lose  the  benefit 
of  taxes  paid  directly  by  the  business  but  also  the 
substantial  taxes  paid  by  the  owners  of  its  securities. 


AT  MIDNIGHT,  TONIGHT,  The  Common. 
L\.  wealth  &  Southern  Corporation  turns  over  to 
virious  public  officials  all  of  its  electric  properties 
iathc  State  of  Tennessee. 

Vie  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  are  better  served  by  pri¬ 
vately  operated  utilities  than  by  publicly  operated 
plants.  Take  our  Tennessee  properties  for  example: 

The  State  of  Tennessee  and  most  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  we  have  been  serving  have  depended,  in  no 
small  part,  upon  the  taxes  they  have  collected  from 
us  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  governmental  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  school,  water,  fire,  health  and  other  services. 

Our  Tennessee  properties  paid  into  local  and 
state  treasuries  a  total  of  $2,225,000  from  electric 
revenues,  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1939; 
vith  federal  taxes,  the  total  for  this  period  is  about 
52,800,000.  That  is  more  than  20  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  received  for  electric  service  in  Tennessee  . . . 
*  amounts  to  over  $7,670  in  taxes  for  every  day  of 


We  have  continually  helped  households  to  own 
modern  labor-saving  and  convenience  appliances, 
which  have  already  placed  the  standard  of  leisure 
and  living  in  our  Tennessee  territory  considerably 
above  the  average  in  the  country. 

As  result  of  our  progressive  merchandising  and 
low  electric  rates,  the  average  home  in  our  Tennessee 
territory  used  far  more  electricity  last  year  than  was 
used  by  the  average  home  in  the  entire  United  States. 


We  have  had  to  sell  our  electric  properties  and  turn 
over  a  splendid  organization  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Aathority  and  other  governntental  agencies  because 
we  could  not  stay  in  business  and  compete  with 
virtually  tax-free  and  heavily  subsidized  plants. 

Incidentally,  our  taxes  have  been  multiplying  and 
mounting  for  years.  They  are  an  ever  increasing 
problem  ...  a  veritable  “headache”,  which  other 
taxpayers  can  well  appreciate.  To  be  rid  of  any  tax 
worries  is,  of  course,  always  a  relief. 

We  now  turn  over  to  government  agencies,  for 
about  four-fifths  of  its  real  value,  one  of  the  finest 
public  utility  services  in  this  or  any  other  country . . , 
one  representing  private  investments  of  about  a 
hundred  million  dollars. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  our  former  customers  in 
this  territory  will  continue  to  enjoy  one  of  the  best 
electrical  services  in  the  country. 

To  numerous  friends  and  associates  in  Tennessee, 
many  of  whom  have  been  most  helpful  and  consider¬ 
ate,  we  are  deeply  indebted  and  very  grateful.  We 
wish  them  every  success.  Our  hope  is  they  will  never 
be  rci|uired  to  defend  a  business  of  their  ow  n  against 
government  subsidized  competition. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie,  president 


The  Commonweolth  &  Southern  System 
new  comprises  the  following  operotions: 


Michigan 
Illinois 
liiJi.ina  .  . 

Ohio 

PennsyKama 
Alabama  .  . 

tjCEirgia.  . 

I  loriJa  . 
MlNSlNSipp* 
South  C  arolina 


'Oie  Common^^'ealth  Sc  Southern  Corporation 


This  system's  overage  residential  electric  rate  . .  in  the  North  and  the  South  . .  now  is  3.09  cents  a  kilowatt  hour- 
The  overage  home  served  .  .  North  and  South  .  .  now  uses  1,200  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  o  year — 37'?^ 
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Photos  Banned  in  Dispute 
Of  Quins’  Guardians,  NE  A 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


NO  NEWS  PICTURES  of  Canada's 
Dionne  quintuplets  have  been  taken 
since  May  22  because  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  of  Cleveland,  holders  of 
an  exclusive  contract  for  pictures, 


and  the  quintuplets’  guardians,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  learned  last  week 
in  a  long-distance  telephone  conver¬ 
sation  with  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  NEA 
president. 

The  Star’s  page  one  story  said  Mr. 
Ferguson  held  that  the  contract  was 
broken  by  the  guardians’  failure  to 
prevent  other  agencies  from  taking 
pictures  during  the  visit  of  the  quin¬ 
tuplets  in  Toronto  on  May  22  to  meet 
the  British  King  and  Queen,  bearing 
out  Mr.  Ferguson’s  statement  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  which  E  &  P  carried 
on  page  32  of  its  May  27  issue. 

No  Payments  Made  Since  May 
However,  the  Star  also  learned  that 
no  more  pictures  will  be  taken  by 
NEA,  because,  Mr.  Ferguson  said, 
there  is  no  longer  any  contract.  The 
guardians  differ  sharply  with  NEA, 
claiming  the  contract  is  still  in  force 
and  that  NEA  is  committed  to  con¬ 
tinue  monthly  payments  on  the  $25,- 
000  price  set  for  the  year’s  contract. 

No  payments  have  been  made  since 
May,  it  was  learned.  The  NEA  head 
said  the  guardians  were  pledged  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  see 
that  NEA  had  exclusive  photographs 
of  the  quintuplets  while  the  contract 
was  in  effect  and  that  this  was  not 
done,  other  agencies  taking  pictures 
of  the  quins.  R.  L.  Kellock,  Toronto 
counsel  for  the  guardians,  said  the 
guardians  took  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  to  guard  against  anyone  other 
than  NEA  taking  pictures  and  that 
if  the  pictures  were  taken  they  were 
not  responsible. 

The  guardians  are  holding  NEA  to 
its  contract,  he  added.  He  said  the 
whole  matter  would  be  placed  before 
Judge  J.  A.  S.  Plouffe,  of  the  district 
of  Nipissing,  in  September,  because 
the  contract  between  the  guardians 
and  NEA  provides  that  any  disputes 
shall  be  settled  by  the  Judge. 

Mr.  Ferguson  claims  it  was  only 
the  fact  that  other  photographers  ob¬ 
tained  pictures  of  the  quintuplets 
that  caused  NEA  to  consider  its  con¬ 
tract  cancelled.  Failures  to  arrange 
a  picture  of  the  quints  with  the  King 
and  Queen  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
he  asserted,  because  he  knew  well 
in  advance  of  the  royal  visit  that 
such  a  picture  could  not  be  obtained. 

Have  Paid  $100,000  fo  Quins 

The  NEA  head  declared  that  when 
it  was  first  announced  that  the  quin¬ 
tuplets  would  be  taken  to  Toronto 
to  be  presented  to  the  royal  couple 
he  informed  the  guardians  that  when 
the  contract  was  signed  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  Dafoe  Hospital 
grounds  near  Callender. 

“We  told  the  guardians  that  if  the 
quins  were  taken  off  the  nursery 
premises,  where  they  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  public  places,  we  would 
have  to  consider  that  the  guardians 
were  not  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
see  that  no  pictures  were  taken,”  he 
said. 

“We  said  that  if  pictures  were 
taken  we  would  consider  our  contract 
terminated,”  he  continued.  “The 
quintuplets  were  taken  to  Toronto 
and  pictures  were  made  of  them  by 
other  news  agencies.  We  then  told 
the  guardians  that  we  considered  the 


contract  breached  and  that  we  would 
not  function  in  any  way  under  the 
contract. 

“We  have  paid  more  than  $100,000 
into  the  quins’  fund.  When  it  came 
to  a  point  where  our  contract  was  of 
big  advantage  to  us  we  had  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fact  that  the  guar¬ 
dians  were  not  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
tect  us.  It  was  obvious  the  police 
were  not  instructed  to  prevent  pic¬ 
tures  being  taken.” 


Glendale,  Cal.,  with  representation  in 
New  York.  'The  syndicate  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  weekly  and  daily  newspaper 
features  of  various  types  for  nation¬ 
wide  distribution.  Douglas  J.  Bint- 
lift  is  business  manager  and  Douglas 
N.  Rhodes  is  editor. 

Correction 

IN  LAST  WEEK'S  story  about  the 
John  Lardner-Grant  Powers  Bell 
Syndicate  cartoon  strip,  “Buck  Han¬ 
son  of  the  Badgers,”  this  column  said 
the  strip  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1937.  The  strip  appearing  in  the 
News  and  Tribune  was  called  “Buck 
Haney  of  the  Beavers.” 

■ 

King  Features 
Reaches  Truce 


Williamson's  Football  Dope 
UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  this 
week  announced  that  Williamson’s 
Scientific  Football  Ratings  and  Pre- 


dictions  will  be  realesed  this  fall  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  week  of  Sept.  11.  The 
feature  now  is  entering  its  seventh 
year  of  syndication  and  UFS  expects 
it  to  reach  at  least  50  newspapers,  it 
was  said. 

It  is  produced  by  Paul  B.  William¬ 
son,  a  New  Orleans,  La.,  geologist  and 
engineer,  who  worked  out  his  system 
as  a  hobby  during  a  quarter-century 
of  close  attention  to  the  great  autumn 
pastime.  The  feature  consists  of  two 
releases  a  week.  Every  Tuesday  a 
percentage  rating  is  assigned  to  every 
team  in  America  on  the  basis  of  its 
record  through  the  previous  week-end. 
Every  Thursday  a  complete  football 
schedule  of  the  coming  week-end  is 
provided,  predicting  the  outcome  cf 
each  game  on  the  basis  of  the  week’s 
rating.  Each  release  is  accompanied 
by  a  by-line  story. 

“The  Big  Fix" 

“THE  BIG  FIX”  was  nominated  by 

Morgan  Beatty,  Associated  Press 
Feature  Service  writer,  this  week  as 
the  country’s  worst  racket.  Citing 
political  fixing  that  has  been  rooted 
cut  in  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Balti¬ 
more  and  other  cities,  Beatty  said  no 
big  time  crime  could  exist  without 
the  fixer.  G-Man  Edgar  Hoover  co¬ 
operated  in  supplying  the  material, 
which,  in  three  articles,  was  ser¬ 
viced  to  AP  members  this  week. 

New  Syndicate 

DOUBLEDEE  FEATURES  is  a  new 

syndicate  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  has  established  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  111  East  Broadway, 


Registrar  Won't  Press 
For  Separate  Registra¬ 
tions  Before  Oct.  5  Hearing 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23 — King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Copyrights  Clement  L.  Bouve 
have  reached  a  temporary  truce  on 
separate  registration  of  features, 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  injunction 
suit  brought  by  the  syndicate  against 
the  federal  official. 

King  Features  has  posted  a  $6,266 
bond  to  guarantee  the  demands  of  the 
registrar  in  the  event  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  decides  against  the 
syndicate,  and  Bouve  has  agreed  not 
to  press  his  demand  for  separate  regis¬ 
trations  until  the  decision  is  handed 
down. 

Meanwhile  the  federal  court  has 
fixed  Oct.  5  as  the  date  for  receipt  of 
Bouve’s  answer  to  the  injunction  suit 
which  seeks  an  order  requiring  him 
lo  accept  and  record,  in  volume  foi-m, 
various  King  features. 

Last  October,  the  syndicate  sub¬ 
mitted  six  bound  volumes  of  proof 
sheets  of  newspaper  features,  offer¬ 
ing  them  for  “composite”  registration 
and  tendering  $2  for  each  volume,  a 
total  of  $12.  Bouve  rejected  the 
application  with  the  explanation  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  law  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  assembling  of  423  proof 
sheets  into  six  volumes  to  make  the 
registration  fee  $12  instead  of  $846. 
His  rejection  also  was  grounded  on 
the  claim  that  the  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  these  features  should  be  de¬ 
posited,  this  being  on  the  theory  that 
the  proof  sheets  are  simply  prelimin¬ 


ary  copy  as  sent  to  newspapers  for 
publication. 

King  Features  contends  the  proofs 
offered  are  the  first  printing  and 
therefore  are  registerable,  and  that 
the  volumes  are  the  form  in  which 
they  are  offered  to  purchasers. 

Under  date  of  April  12,  Bouve  de¬ 
manded  deposit  of  601  newspapers 
each  carrying  material  published  with 
a  claim  of  copyright  in  King  Features; 
on  May  1,  901  additional  deposits  were 
demanded,  and  on  June  13,  1,671  were 
ordered  sent  to  Washington,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  $2  payment.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  then  begun  for  the 
truce  which  has  now  been  completed. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
court  record  so  to  indicate,  Bouve 
has  explained  that  only  one  news¬ 
paper  carrying  a  syndicated  feature 
must  be  deposited  to  complete  copy¬ 
right  protection  on  that  feature.  All 
of  the  comic  strips  and  other  material 
on  which  demand  for  deposit  has 
been  made  were  published  in  many 
newspapers,  but  the  Bouve  order  is 
predicated  only  upon  publication  in 
the  City  of  Washington. 

■ 

U.  S.  MARKET  DATA  BOOK 

Uncle  Sam’s  annual  907 -page  1939 
“Industrial  Market  Data  Handbook 
of  the  United  States,”  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and 
compiled  by  O.  C.  Holleran,  chief,  In¬ 
dustrial  Marketing  Unit,  Marketing 
Research  Division,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  was 
released  Aug.  17  in  Washington  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L. 
Hopkins.  Sold  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  sold  for  $2.50  per  (buckram) 
issue.  This  is  the  twelfth  issue. 
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Photos 


You’d 

Be 

Surprised 

By  George  W.  Stimpson 

Author  of  "Nufgetg  of  Knowl¬ 
edge".  “Popular  Questions  An¬ 
swered,”  "TTiinifs  Worth  Know- 
itic."  “Uncommon  Knowledee. 


An  ideal  feature  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  us  all — but  espe¬ 
cially  appealing  to  your 
teachers  and  their  pupils. 

Send  for  Samples. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

444  Madison  Are.,  New  York 


ART 


FEATURES 


ItKKSSLKR 

KHITOKl.M.  C.XKTOONS 
Timely  memo  from  H.  1).  Hanco^'k,  General 
Manairor.  Mass..  Evonine  Record: 

“Wo  arc  planning’  our  annual  Jewish  New 
Yoar  numbt^r  and  I  trust  you  can  ag:ain 
supply  us  with  a  suitable  cartoon  for  the 
editorial  pairo  of  that  issue.**  .  .  .  Coming: 
right  up,  Mr.  Hancock!  .  .  .  It*s  another 
of  those  “extra**  cartoons  that  our  regular 
olionts  expect  of  us  .  .  .  at  no  extra  cost. 
AddrcNH,  Times  Building:,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWS 


CABLE.  Baokrronnd  of  cable  news  by  aa- 
tboritatire  writer,  from  all  comer,  of  the 
world.  Send  for  sample,.  World-Wide  New, 
Service,  Newton,  Mss,. 


MEXICAN  NEWS;  "CAVALCADE  OP  MEX¬ 
ICO”  by  “Bill"  Well,  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CIT7.  Two  dollar,  monthly,  Writo 
Well,  Feature,,  Bax  MSS,  Hollywood,  CaL 


YOUR  FEATURE.  If  your  feature  i,  worth 
doiny,  it’s  worth  sdvertiginr.  Ask  us  about 
the  low  SYNDICATE  rates. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE — A  Good  Answer 
to  Questions  Department  in  a  newspaper 
serves  a  double  purpose — ^it  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  it  brinxs  mail.  The  oldest  and 
largest  eervioe  of  this  kind  is  conducted  by 

Frederie  J,  Haskin,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

“Features  with  a  Future” 

QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 

12  So.  12th  Street 

_ Fhiiadelphla,  Pa. _ 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr  Crane's  “Case  Eecorde" 
Daily,  illustrated,  “6-in-l”  feature,  coverinr 
love  and  marrlare  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hy^ene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Sr-idleate,  Ino.,  ChieaKo,  Bell 

Syndicate,  Ine.,  New  York. _ 

RELIGIOUS — Twelve  timely  weekly  features 
for  church  papes.  One  hundred  newspapers 
have  used  servioe  durinr  last  fifteen  years. 
Church  pa^-e  plans  for  revenue  tree.  Interna¬ 
tional  ReliKiooB  News  Service,  1831  Sheldon 

Road.  East  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ . 

RF.LIGlbUS.  Even  the  politicians  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  KTowing-  public  interest  in 
R'-lisrion.  Meet  the  mood  of  the  lime  by  the 
Ellis  Lesson.  Ellis  Service,  Swarthniore, 
1‘enna. 

RELIGIOUS.  OUR  GO-TO-CHURCH  PAGE 
brinps  pood-will,  prestipe  and  REVENUE  to 
your  paper.  Relixious  News  Service,  300 
Fnnrih  .Avenue,  New  A'ork  City. 
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*1o-  the.  PneMAoom 

G-E  Drive  and 
Control  Systems  Add 
Safety  Features 


Effective  safety  campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  factories,  on  railways,  in  schools, 
along  city  traffic  lanes  and  elsewhere.  Modern 
newspaper  pressrooms,  too,  have  made  effective 
moves  toward  greater  safety.  In  this  progress  they 
have  been  aided  by  the  development  of  safety 
devices  for  press  machinery  such  as  General 
Electric  patented  safety  time-interval  starting 
equipment,  paper-break  detectors,  web-breakers, 
and  press-cylinder  brakes. 

TIME-INTERVAL  STARTING 

One  publisher  has  written  us  that  only  a  short  time 
after  the  installation  of  the  G-E  safety  time-intervi  d 
starting  system  it  saved  a  pressman’s  life.  With 
this  system,  the  press  cannot  be  started,  even  though 
all  RUN  buttons  are  set,  until  a  warning  interval 
of  several  seconds  elapses.  During  the  interval, 
horn,  bell,  or  light  signals  indicate  that  the  press 
is  to  be  cleared. 

PAPER-BREAK  DETECTORS 

These  devices  instantly  detect  a  web  break,  and,  in 


the  same  split  second,  transmit  an  impulse  to  set 
electric  press  cylinder  brakes  as  well  as  the  main- 
drive  brakes.  These  brakes  bring  the  presses  to  a 
halt  quickly  but  without  jarring.  Because  of  this 
safeguard,  there  is  far  less  danger  that  wraps 
may  spoil  blankets  or  plates.  To  the  press  crew 
this  means  that  less  time  is  required  for  re-thread¬ 
ing.  Less  time  at  these  nuisance  duties  means  less 
risk  of  injury  and  more  time  available  for  pro¬ 
ductive  service. 

ASK  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  or  other  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  provisions  for  smooth,  flexible  press 
performance,  ask  the  nearest  G-E  office,  or  write  to 
our  general  office.  General  Electric,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


For  Smooth,  Reliable,  Flexible  Newspaper 
Drive,  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Buy 
General  Electric 


NEW  YO:iK  WORLD’S  FAIR— VISIT  THE  G-E  ''HOUSE  OF  MAGIC"— SAN  FRANCISCO  EXPOSITION 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

Summer  Slump? 

THE  TRUTH  is,  we’ve  been  so  busy 
all  sununer  we  haven’t  heard  much 
of  the  usual  palaver  about  a  sum¬ 
mer  slump.  But  that  doesn’t  make 
any  less  effective  a  fine  little  series  of 
advertisements  run  by  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  telling  its  advertisers  that 
the  idea  of  a  summer  slump  in  Rock¬ 
ford  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  pretty  silly. 
The  steadiness  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  in  Rockford  during  the  summer 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  well- taken 
points  in  the  copy  that  batter  down 
the  summer  slump  idea.  A  good  job. 

Bonus  in  Toronto 

IT  DOESNT  improve  our  temper  in 
this  heat  at  all  to  be  invited  by  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  to  imagine  what 
their  circulation  looks  like  marching 
past.  The  Star  seems  to  be  quite 
taken  right  now  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  offering  advertisers  a  bonus 
of  70,000  extra  circulation  over  and 
above  the  total  circulation  offered  by 
any  other  Toronto  newspaper. 
“Walking  eight  abreast,”  one  of  their 
current  advertisements  informs,  “it 
would  take  them  (these  extra  70,000 
readers)  ten  hours  to  march  past! 
Imagine  a  parade  of  6,227  people,  tak¬ 
ing  two  and  a  half  hours  to  pass  a 
given  point — multiply  this  over  ten 
times  and  you  visualize  the  bonus  of 
Daily  Star  extra  buyers.”  Dizzy 
though  the  idea  makes  us,  we  can  still 
detect  a  flaw.  The  illustration  of  the 
bonus  parade  shows  only  men.  No 
extra  women? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Los  Angeles 

A  HAND  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  a  swell  full  page  advertisement 
that  makes  clever  and  effective  use  of 
the  continuity  strip  idea.  “If  Mr. 
Jones  of  Jones  and  Co.  knew  what  I 
know!”  is  the  headline,  and  the 
speaker  is  Jimmie  Johnson,  one  of  the 
Times’  carrier  boys.  The  headline  is 
ballooned  right  into  a  picture  of 
Jimmie,  smiling  at  work  leaving  a  copy 
of  the  Times  on  the  door-step  of  an 
attractive  home.  After  introducing  us 
to  Jimmie,  the  strip — which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  makes  quiet  but  good  use  of  an 
extra  color — takes  us  along  while 
Jimmie  shows  Mr.  Jones  the  homes  he 
leaves  papers  at  and  the  kind  of  fam¬ 
ilies  that  live  in  them.  The  whole 
thing  leads  into  a  tabulation  of  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  for  July,  the  Times  leading. 
It  seems  hard  to  avoid  reading  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  advertisement 
like  this.  Certainly  it’s  a  new  and 
better  way  of  getting  across  a  linage 
leadership  story. 

About  Newark 

THE  Newark  Evening  News  does  a 
splendid  job  with  its  current  “Cir¬ 
culation  Data”  book,  the  kind  of  a 
job  that  helps  explain  why  the  News, 
published  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
metropolitan  newspai>ers  of  New  York 
City,  stands  so  high  among  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  The  News  has 
the  New  York  newspapers  to  contend 
with  because  of  their  rather  sizable 
circulation  in  the  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  territory  which  it  also  covers. 
But  they  don’t  bother  the  News  a  bit. 
The  linage  records  shows  the  News 
tenth  in  general  advertising  among 
the  country’s  morning  and  evening 
weekday  papers  for  1938,  and  seventh 
in  retail  advertising.  The  data  book  is 
well  arranged,  the  figures  and  the  il¬ 


lustrative  material  going  well  to¬ 
gether  to  tell  a  quickly  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood  story.  Not  least  among  the 
many  p>omts  in  its  favor,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  its  story  is  told  in  brief 
captions  that  go  with  figures  or  with 
charts;  there  is  no  long  copy  to  plow 
through  to  get  the  story.  'ITie  News 
slogan  is  “Always  Reaches  Home.”  It 
seems  to  apply  to  this  book,  too. 

"It's  News" 

ONE  OF  THE  best  booklets  of  its 
kind  we’ve  seen  is  “It’s  News — a 
roof-top  to  press-room  trip  through 
the  plant  of  the  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  issued  by  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Intelligencer  Journal  and  New  Era. 
The  booklet  is  a  convenient  pocket 
size  so  that  it  can  be  easily  tucked 
away  by  visitors  to  the  plant  to  whom 
it  is  given.  It  tells  its  story  briefly 
and  well  through  the  medium  of  well- 
made  photographs  and  sprightly,  in¬ 
formative  copy.  The  booklet,  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  produced  by  the  papers’ 
commercial  printing  plant  on  a  new 
offset  press  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  offset  printing  we  have 
run  across.  You’ll  probably  want  a 
copy. 

Wings  Over  Japan 

THIS  WEEK  we  learn,  by  way  of  an 
interesting  and  informative  little 
folder,  that  our  newspaper  colleagues 
in  Japan  also  have  an  idea  or  two 
about  promotion.  The  Osaka  Mainichi 
and  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  are  spon¬ 
soring  what  they  clam  is  “the  greatest 
aviation  project  ever  ventured  upon 
by  a  newspapor  organization  any¬ 
where  in  the  world” — a  round-the- 
world  goodwill  flight  by  the  papors’ 
own  plane,  the  “Nippon,”  manned  by 
six  of  Japan’s  leading  airmen,  all 
members  of  the  papors’  aviation  staff. 

Chattanooga  Times 
Sues  News 

continued  from  page  4 

wired  the  following  statement  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher: 

“The  Times  has  not  complained  that 
the  News  printed  anything  about  it 
in  its  news,  editorial,  or  advertising 
columns  that  has  libeled  it.  It  has 
taken  offense  over  a  memorandum 
that  Mr.  McKinney  is  alleged  to  have 
made  concerning  it  and  the  Free 
Press. 

“In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ochs,  Aug.  7,  I 
expressed  my  regret  that  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ney’s  unauthorized  impetuosity  had 
led  to  any  occurrence  which  cast  un¬ 
justified  aspersions  on  the  Times’ 
business  policy.  I  haver  never  with¬ 
drawn  or  modified  this  expression  of 
regret. 

“Following  this  letter  from  me  Mr. 
Ochs  circularized  each  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  News  in¬ 
forming  them  that  Mr.  McKinney  had 
been  repudiated  by  me.  Actually  I 
had  expressed  regret  for  an  act,  but 
had  not  repudiated  the  man.  When 
I  informed  Mr.  Ochs  that  I  had  not 
repudiated  Mr.  Kinney  he  charged  I 
had  ’repudiated  my  repudiation’  and 
thus  by  inference  had  indorsed  what¬ 
ever  Mr.  McKinney  had  done. 

“My  feeling  was  and  is  that  what- 
I  ever  might  have  been  Mr.  McKinney’s 
!  action  as  to  this  matter,  he  has  been 
;  and  is  a  loyal  and  faithful  department 
i  head  on  the  News.  There  is  a  vast 
i  difference  between  regretting  a  par¬ 
ticular  act  on  the  part  of  a  useful  as¬ 


sociate  and  repudiating  him  com-  Taking  up  newspapier  criticisms  of 
pletely  in  any  and  every  matter  past,  police  activities,  Mr.  Leith  argued 
present  and  future.  that  “officers,  being  public  figures  and 

“As  president  and  general  manager  their  acts  being  public  acts,”  the  right 
of  the  News  I  regret  this  breach  with  to  criticize  “is  not  one  to  be  denied 
Mr.  Ochs.  For  over  twenty  years  our  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  ex¬ 
personal  relations  have  been  cordial  pression  is  constitutionally  guaran- 
and  I  have  had  the  kindest  feelings  for  teed.” 

Mr.  Ochs  as  I  do  for  Mr.  Julian  Harris  He  continued: 

the  able  editor  of  the  Times.”  .  .  it  is  particularly  important  that 

■  ^  public  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 

Asks  CO-OD6ratiOn  depa^ent  be  not  sliaken  by 
^  malice,  whatever  the  objections  raised 

T>  i  _  1*  to  its  methods.” 


Between  Police 
And  Public  Press 

C.  W.  Leith  Tells  Officers 
Of  Necessity  for 
Improving  System 


A  review  of  the  history  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leith 
said,  will  show  “a  growing  sentiment” 
in  this  line  of  thought. 

Defects  in  System 
With  regard  to  co-operation  between 
police  and  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Leith 
started  off  by  saying  that,  generally 
speaking,  “the  administration  of 


Outlining  the  role  of  newspapers  in  -unumsirauon  oi 

respect  to  law  enforcement  and  ad-  operation  of  our  law 

ministration.  Assistant  City  Editor  enforcement  agencies  is  not  sound; 
Charles  W.  Leith,  of  the  Pittsburgh  ’  ’  ‘I  equitable  and  it  is  not 
Post-Gazette,  told  a  police  chiefs’  con-  ®  ,  ,  ... 

vention  recently  of  a  “necessity  for  if 

wholehearted  co-operation  be^een  is 

law-enforcing  agencies  and  the  public  due  to  vital  defects  in  our  system  of 
press”  justice. 

Mr.  Leith  was  a  speaker  at  the  M"’  recommended,  a  "sound 

twenty-sixth  annual  invention  of  co-operative  drive,  with  police  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Police  Chiefs  Asso-  ^ess  participating,  to  correct  these 

ciation,  held  in  the  William  Penn  *  u  u  j 

TT  .  ,  .  ,  u  That  a  new  system  could  be  de- 

Hotel  in  Pittsburgh.  i  j  .u  u  t  .u 

veloped  through  co-operation  of  these 

Old  Idea  of  Papers  great  public  agencies  to  render 

Mr.  Leith  said  most  piolice  criticisms  justice  more  certain,  more  expedi- 
of  newspapers  are  based  upon  the  con-  tious  and  more  equitable,  1  am  con¬ 
duct  of  “a  fast-disappearing  type  of  vinced,”  said  Mr.  Leith, 
newspaper,  reputable  chiefly  for  its  Although  initiative  for  such  a  sys- 
sensationalism,”  adding:  tern  must  come  from  the  police  them- 

“In  the  main,  however,  newspapers  selves,  Mr.  Leith  declared,  organized 
are  conducted  by  conscientious  men  law  enforcement  officers  cannot  reach 
who  realize  their  responsibilities  .  .  .  success  themselves.  He  said: 
and  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  “If  success  is  to  be  attained,  the 
the  sound  administration  of  justice.”  police  must  have  the  support  of  public 
Pointing  out  that  practically  all  opinion,  and  that  can  be  obtained  in 
newspapers  refuse  to  concern  them-  no  other  way  than  through  the  press, 
selves  with  a  great  majority  of  crim-  aroused  in  turn  to  a  strong  con- 
inal  cases,  Mr.  Leith  said  “nine  out  sciousness  of  such  a  system’s  urgent 
of  10  are  not  reported  at  all  and  no  need. 

more  than  one  in  a  hundred  receives  “But  public  opinion  cannot  be 
any  extended  notice — and  probably  aroused  for  reform  until  there  is  some- 
not  one  in  a  thousand  reaches  the  thing  definite  and  constructive  on 
point  of  sensationalism.”  As  a  rule,  which  to  concentrate  opinion.  The 
he  continued,  reporters  at  police  sta-  press  can  and  will  be  helpful.  Be 
tions  have  insufficient  time  “to  ex-  assured  .  .  .  the  press  of  the  Unit^ 
plore  each  individual  police  com-  States  regards  public  service  as  its 
plaint.”  greatest  privilege  and  highest  obliga- 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Leith  declared,  “a  tion.” 
vast  majority  of  police  complaints  and  ■ 

investigations  are  actually  reported  by  r’PtflQT  M  F 

law  enforcement  officers  themselves.  IvtiW  ivi.ti. 

“It  is  .  .  .  seldom  that  errors  in  these  Richard  F.  Pourade  last  wreck  was 
reports  alter  in  any  material  way  sub-  named  managing  editor  and  Fmnk  r. 
sequent  investigations  and,  while  they  Macomber  city  editor  by  A.  L.  Hou^r, 
may  sometimes  exasperate  officials,  publisher,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  5un.  Mr. 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  pro-  Pourade.  formerly  city  editor,  su^ 
cesses  of  justice  nor  the  interests  of  ceeds  J.  B.  Stephens,  recently  nam 
the  public.”  associate  editor. 


Kll  K  fho  ,SI..\TS  out  of  fho  liaMkel 

\Vc  hear  that  yitii  have  a  lovely  light  .  .  .  under  a  basket. 

We  liear  that  young  aggressive  merchants,  hunting  for 
sales,  can’t  see  you.  can't  find  yon,  are  attracted  to  the 
hrilliance  and  the  drama  and  the  air  of  going  places 
that  your  competitors  are  putting  on.  Better  take  a 
kick  at  that  basket  and  kick  its  slats  out!  Y(  )L  ’\  K  .got 
a  story  to  tell  that's  incomparable.  Why  don't  yon  tell 
it?  Your  Competitors  are  telling  theirs!  .\gencies  are 
forgetting  yioirs!  If  merchants  don’t  know  what  >on 
can  do  for  them  why  shouldn't  they  use  raclio.'  dodgers  ' 
premiums?  what  not?  We've  si)ent  twenty  year^  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  make  local  itexespaper  advertising  l’.\\. 
yon  kick  those  slats;  writg  us  for  our  brochure.' 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 

AGENCY  SERVICE  TO  HELP  NEWSPAPERS  SELL  MORE  LOCAL  LINAjE 
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V7HAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  mny  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence,**  AUGUSTINE 


EIGHT  STATES  ^ty  t.  PLAN  TO  TURN  TO  BOOTLEGGERS— No  fewer  than  eight  States  wherein  local  option  in 
the  matter  of  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  is  not  permitted,  have  refused  to  provide  a  haven  for  bootleggers  after 
bitter  fights  by  Prohibitionists  in  those  States  to  have  the  Legislatures  permit  such  elections. 

The  States  refusing  to  enact  laws  permitting  local  referendums  in  the  matter  of  sale  of  distilled  spirits  included: 
South  Carolina.  Iowa.  North  Dakota.  Utah.  Missouri.  Idaho,  Indiana  and  Wyoming. 

In  Montana  and  Mirmesota  where  a  form  of  limited  local  option  prevails  all  attempts  in  the  Legislatures  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  laws  were  defeated. 

With  Teimessee  casting  off  its  State-wide  Prohibition  yoke  this  year,  only  three  so-called  Dry  States  remain 
—Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi.  SOURCE— Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  Inc. 


A  Billion  Dollars 
h  Taxes 

Is  hijjliway  Iraiisportation  |)ayiii<; 
Its  way?  l)<x-s  I  lie  liif>li\vay  user  earry 
3i(ife  than  Ills  sliare  of  tlie  tax  loads? 
Tlie  Amerieau  Road  Builders’  Asso- 
ation  Statistical  Service  shows  that 
3otor-veliiele  taxes  have  more  than 
wH  for  state  and  federal  primary 
rijiiways  systems  and  a  majority  of 
:iiefarm-t<)-market  roails.  Since 
ii'irethan  tsl.UOO.OttO.OOO  of  fjas  taxes 
rdrefiistration  fees  has  Ikhmi  used  for 
..ja-higliway  purposes.  Not  only  are 
lie  nation's  liiffliways  supjMirted  by 
domotivc  taxes,  hut  every  iienny 
'\;ipn(lf(l  for  highway  improvement 
trags  a  hundredfold  return  in  social, 
■^floniic.  and  cultural  benefits  to  the 
ation.  Cliarh's  M.  I’pham,  interna- 
■'•nal  highway  authority,  points  out 
3 Hs "Down  the  Road”  column  that 
ainf-rcasi-d  jirogram  of  highway  eon- 
■'niction  is  the  Iwst  jiossible  .solution 
S  the  uneiniiloymcnt  iiroblem.  In 
i'lition  to  "Down  the  iioad.”  issued 
3'inthly,  and  statistical  liulletins, 
H;ih\vay  l’rc»  Service  relcas»-s  cover 
ill  new  (ievciopments  in  the  liighway 
Mats,  cartoons,  and  jihoto- 
■■aphs  accompany  all  material,  w  hich 
an  lie  olitaiiK'd  by  editors  free  of 
:jirge  hy  writing  the  .\m('rican  Road 
H'lilders'  .VssiK'iation  Features  Serv- 
National  I’re.ss  Ruilding, 
''I'liington,  !).  ('.  SOrRfE— Amer- 
an  Hoad  Ruilders'  .VssiK'iation. 


Because  of  Chain 
^mpetition 


Chain  food  stores’  lower  selling 
^ncei  have  lieen  confirmed  by  nu- 
ifrous  comparative  price  studies, 
w  the  University  of  Denver  has 
"P^rtwl  the  effect  of  food  chains’ 
on  competitors’  prices: 

^  •  without  exception,  total  cost 

•  P'j^^^hases  made  from  independents 
ch  were  in  direct  competition  with 
lower  than  the  total  cost 
Ihe  purcha.ses  made  where  this 
.'^petition  did  not  exist  .  .  .  inde- 
fJit  stores  in  towns  having  a 
T®  found  to  be  underselling 
stores  in  towns  with- 
diains  ...  an  average  of  3.1 
i<r  cent.” 


Wct  chain  store  price 
^  >n  competitors’  st< 
competition  are 
chains’  eontributioi 
SOURCE-Na 
of  Food  Chains. 


Annual  Anthracite 
Good  Will  Tour 

Rusincss  men  of  the  I’ennsylvania 
■Vuthracitc  jrrodiicing  region  next 
month  will  continue  an  outstanding 
|)ublic  relations  job  when  their  An¬ 
nual  Anthracite  tlcKxl  W  ill  Tour 
tnoves  into  the  New  York.  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  .Massachusetts  portions  of 
the  consuming  territory.  Under 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ausi>iees  lead¬ 
ing  business,  banking,  civic  and 
labor  leaders  have  each  year  j)ut  up 
their  own  money  to  travel  through 
different  .sections  of  the  East,  not 
only  to  maintain  contacts  with  jrres- 
ent  customers  of  the  region’s  j>rin- 
<-ij)al  jiroduet,  but  to  aid  dealers  in 
gaining  new  j)ros|K*et.s. 

rhis  year  two  groups  will  move  out 
simultaneously  on  September  -IS. 
Scranton  and  its  neighboring  terri¬ 
tory  representatives  will  hold  meel- 
ings  with  fuel  and  eciuipment  deal¬ 
ers,  city  officials  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  Ringhamton-Faidi- 
eott-Johnson  City  area,  Oneonta,  Al¬ 
bany  ami  Troy,  N.  Y..  and  (Ireen- 
field,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  aiul  Roston. 
Afass.  Wilkes-Rarre  ami  c'lntiguons 
communil.v  representatives  will  make 
similar  c-ontaels  in  I’ldvidenee,  R.  I., 


New  London,  New  Haven  anil 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Both  tours  will  converge  at  the 
New’  York  World’s  Fair  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sei)tembcr  .‘50,  which  has  been 
designated  as  “Anthracite  Day.” 
Alany  other  producing  region  com¬ 
munities  arc  i)lanning  to  send  large 
delegations  to  join  the  tour  members 
and  fuel  and  eiinipment  dealers  from 
Aletropolitan  New  A'ork.  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  for  the  day’s  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  Fair. 

SOURCE  —  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 

Is  Waterway  Transpor¬ 
tation  "Cheap"? 

Tliere  is  no  greater  fallacy  than 
the  contention  that  the  rivers  and 
inland  canals  provide  “cheaj)  trans- 
IKirtation.”  Instead  it  .-ictnally  costs 
more  to  jnodnee  water  transporta¬ 
tion  than  rail  transport  at  ion.  Only 
a  part  of  transportation  costs  on  the 
waterways  is  jiaid  for  by  the  shi])- 
per.  The  taxpayers  of  the  country 
bear  the  larger  |)ortion  of  waterway 
transportation  costs  for  the  benefit 
of  a  comparatively  few  shiiipers.  On 
the  Upjier  Alississippi  River,  for  in¬ 
stance.  shijipers  j)ay  a  transporta- 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  rr«*H^  KIiIk.,  WaKliington,  I).  (’. 

A  Hiirhway  Press  Service,  publieizin? 
need  of  “more,  txdter  iTntl  safer  roads.’* 
An  educational  column.  ‘’Down  the 
Road.”  A  series  of  articles.  “History 
of  Hiphways,”  with  mats  and  photo- 
LTaphs.  Also  hitrhw.Ty  facts  and  figures 
and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Build¬ 
ers’  N<*ws.”  Free  to  editors. 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

.Ti<!7  Chr.vsler  BIrie.,  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  ortr.inizatinn  of  Pennxvlvania 
hard  coal  producerg,  degiuncd  to  Jirotnote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throuzh  research, 
education  and  the  deveiopnient  nf  efficient 
anthracite  biirnine  euuipment.  Fact  find¬ 
ing  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  »ervii« 
of  editors  everywhere. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 
Triingportaf ion  BIiIe..  Wakliineton,  I>. 

Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  o!>er- 
ations  and  maintenance,  oar  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 


Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

.•<($9  I.exinxton  .\ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  eroup  of  15.5  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  ptihlieutions  eon.slitute8  a 
reservoir  of  factual  information  with  re¬ 
tard  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation. 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

•l‘iO  Ta‘xinttnn  .\veiiue.  New  York  City 
Editors  interested  in  buildine.  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  furnishint  are  in¬ 
vited  to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses 
of  Copper,  Bn-uw  and  Bronze.  Onr  librar.v 
is  most  complete;  the  history  of  coiuH-r 
most  interestinp;  its  future  usefulness 
is  unlimited. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bide.,  Washineton,  D.  C. 
Faelual  information,  data  and  statistics 
n-latine  to  the  Distilline  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

4‘iO  I.exinetoii  .4ve.,  New  York.  N.  Y’. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Assn,  of  Food  Chains 

7*40  JarkHon  l•Ia^<‘,  M'aiUiliiRtmi.  I>. 
4Ahn  A.  Lokhii,  Kxf>cutlve  Vioe-I*rpsident 

rontinuinp  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Foun¬ 
dation  21  Hast  40th  Street,  New  York 
A  non-profit  ineorporatf*d  membership  as¬ 
sociation.  organized  by  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Fnitf*d  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in 
terpret  the  intluslry  to  the  public. 


Advertisement 


lion  fo.st  only,  wliich  amount.s  to  but 
7.S  j)er  cent  of  the  toial  cost  of 
proviiliiig  transportation  plus  the 
cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
the  waterway.  The  taxjiayers  of  the 
nation  bear  the  cost  of  improving 
and  iiiaifitaining  that  stream,  a  sum 
wliieh  constitutes  per  cent  of 

the  total  cost  of  such  water  trans- 
liortation.  On  the  Alissouri  River  be¬ 
tween  Kaii.sas  City  and  the  Aloiith, 
.'iliipper.s  bear  only  per  cent  and  the 
lax|>ayers  bear  97.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  \  similar  situation  exists 
oil  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
where  shipjfers  pay  t27  j)er  cent  and 
the  taxpayers  7;*  per  cent.  Because 
of  the  federal  sub.sidy  for  water 
traii.s|)ortation,  water  operators  are 
able  to  underhid  the  railroads  and 
thus  millions  of  tons  of  freight  are 
diverted  from  the  rails.  Coifies  of  a 
new  pamphlet  just  i.ssued  by  this 
.VssiKiation  giving  facts  as  to  the  costs 
of  water  transportation  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  reijuest. 

SOURCE  —  .Vs.soeiation  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 

Congress  oi  800  Experts 
Available  to  Newspapers 

'I'lie  National  Coiiferenee  of  Riisi- 
iiess  I’aper  Editors  invites  the  editors 
of  .America’s  iiewspaiH'rs  into  a 
elo.ser  jiartnerslii])  of  economic  xcrricc 
to  America. 

The  8(10  editors  of  the  laO  indus¬ 
trial.  mercbaiidisiiig.  and  jirofes- 
sioiial  journals,  wliieh  are  members 
of  the  .Vssofiated  Business  l’a[)ers. 
Iiie..  form  a  congress  of  disinter¬ 
ested  business  experts  second  to 
none  in  collective  experieuee,  knowl¬ 
edge.  background,  and  acquaintance. 
.\s  a  group,  the.se  editors  have  the 
widest  knowledge  of  business  teeb- 
iii(|ues.  They  have  at  baud  an 
abuudaiiee  of  ready  facts  and  ex- 
|)ert  (iiiinious  that  may  be  ipioted 
with  tile  fullest  a.ssuranee  of  relia¬ 
bility.  They  place  tlie.se  re.sources 
at  the  disposal  of  America’s  news- 
jiaiiers.  SOURCE — Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  I’aifers,  Inc. 

Wage-Earners'  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
W.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  family. 
Next  in  importance  is  rent,  which 
takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is  third, 
at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quarter 
of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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Portland  Journal 
First  in  Fleet 
Safety  Contest 

Newspapers'  Acddent  Rate 
Lower  Than  Average  for 
All  Vehicles 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Headed  by  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Jotirnal,  winner  in  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  National  Fleet  Safety 
Contest  for  1938-39,  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  fleets  for  the  first  time  achieved 
an  accident  frequency  rate  lower  than 
the  average  rate  for  all  vehicles  in 
the  contest,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  newspaper  rate  of  1.82  acci¬ 
dents  per  100,000  vehicle-miles  com¬ 
pares  most  favorably  with  the  all¬ 
vehicle  rate  of  1.96.  This  achievement 
represents  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  55%  in  the  accident  frequency 
for  newspaper  trucks  from  the  1933- 
34  rate,  the  first  year  newspaper  fleets 
competed  as  a  separate  division  in 
the  contest. 

JoHrnal  Has  Perfect  Record 

The  Portland  Journal’s  fleet  of  16 
trucks  took  first  honors  in  the  1938-39 
safety  contest  with  a  perfect  record 
of  no  accidents  for  a  total  of  220,483 
miles  traveled  during  the  contest 
period. 

While  there  was  a  reduction  of  17 
vehicles  —  from  313  to  296  —  in  this 
year’s  newspaper  division  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  newspaper 
contestants  improved  their  accident 
rating  over  that  of  1937-38.  This  past 
year’s  rate  of  1.82  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  1937-38  rating  of 
2.64.  Granted,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  newspaper  trucks  competing  in 
the  safety  contest  are  comparatively 
small  in  number  as  compared  with 
newspaper  trucks  operated  by  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless,  newspapers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  consistent  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  accidents  in  their  de¬ 
livery  system.  As  previously  stated 
in  this  column,  newspapers  are  not 
the  “bad  boys”  as  generally  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  lay  public  in  the  matter 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  True, 
newspaper  truck  drivers  don’t  loiter 
on  their  routes,  but  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  impress  safety  ahead 
of  speed.  Many  papers  conduct  safe¬ 
ty  educational  programs  for  their 
truck  drivers.  Newspapers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  not  only  saving  life  and 
limb,  but  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  a  low  accident  rate  means  a 
reduction  in  insurance  costs. 
Herewith  is  the  record  of  news¬ 


No.  of 

Vehicle- 

No.  of 

•\ccidents 
per  100,000 

Year 

\  ehiclci 

miles 

Accidents 

Vehicle-miles 

1 933-34  . 

.  170 

3,437.000 

1.38 

4.03 

1934-35  . 

.  176 

3,532,000 

120 

3.40 

1935-36  . 

.  187 

3,809,000 

136 

3.57 

1936-37  . 

.  308 

6,376,000 

224 

3.57 

1937-38  . 

.  313 

6.291,000 

166 

2.64 

1938-39  . 

.  396 

5.883,000 

107 

1.82 

paper  fleets  in  the  safety  contest  from 
1933-34  through  1938-39,  shown  above. 

The  accompanying  charts  graphic¬ 
ally  show  the  reduction  in  newspa¬ 
pers’  accident  rates  since  their  fleets 
have  competed  as  a  separate  division 
in  the  national  contest  (Chart  1),  and 
the  average  monthly  experience  of 
newspaper  fleets  this  year  (1938-39) 
as  compared  with  1937-38  (Chart  2). 
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NOTE:  Kates  prior  to  1938-39  were  cal 
culated  by  a|>plying  to  the  1938-39  rate  the 
year-to-year  percentage  changes  which  oc¬ 
curred  among  those  fleets  reporting  for 
each  successive  pair  of  years.  Therefore,  the 
earlier  rates  represent,  not  the  averages  for 
the  fleets  reporting  in  those  years,  but 
rather  what  the  rate  probably  would  have 
been,  bad  all  of  the  1938-39  reporters  also 
reported  for  the  earlier  years. 
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NOTE:  Rate  number  of  accidents  per 
loO.OOO  vehicle-miles. 

Californians  to  Meet 

SELECTION  of  Hotel  Samarkand  as 
headquarters,  and  announcement  of 
the  tentative  program  of  speakers  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Oct.  16-17,  were  revealed  this  week 


by  Phil  Knox,  Oakland  Tribune, 
president  of  the  CCMA. 

Among  topics  scheduled,  with  speakers  so 
far  assigned,  are  “Newsstand  Promotion  and 
Distribution  Methods,”  for  circulation  over 
50,000,  Kay  Marx,  Los  Angeles  Times;  circu- 
hitions,  10,000  to  50,000,  William  O’I'arrei.l, 
San  Diego  L’liion-Tribiinc ;  circulation  umlcr 
10,000,  unassigned;  “Street  Sales  Promotion 
anil  Distribution  Methods,”  for  circulation 
over  50,000,  Jabe  Cassidy,  San  Franciseo  Ex¬ 
aminer;  circulations  lietwecn  10,000  and  50,- 
000,  and  under  10,000,  unassigned;  “What's 
New  in  Promotion,”  Clarence  Kippeto,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citisen-Xews ;  “Benefits  of  Reader  In¬ 
surance  and  Magazine  Dc.als,”  Earle  B.  Hol¬ 
lister,  Los  Angeles  Times;  "Carrier  Insur¬ 
ance  for  the  Boy,”  insurance  company  repre¬ 
sentatives;  “How  to  Cut  Turnover  by 
Co-operation  Between  Circulation  and  Editor¬ 
ial  Departments,”  Karl  Bowman,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune;  “What  Docs  an  Editor  Expect 
from  the  Circulation  Department?”  Ed  .\ustin, 
editor-in-chief,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune; 
“What  Does  a  Publisher  Expect  from  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Department?”  William  S.  Kellogg, 
Glendale  Snvs-Press,  president,  C.N.P.A.; 
“Newspapers'  Responsibility  to  the  Boy  of 
Today,”  Carmen  J.  Boyle,  Juvenile  Court 
referee,  and  member,  California  League  of 
Women  Voters;  “How  Newspapers  Can  Co¬ 
operate  with  the  Schools,”  Santa  Barbara's 
superintendent  of  schools;  “Insurance  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Circulation  Department  and  Their 
Solution,”  represent.ative  of  Insurance  Board; 
“Selling  Your  Boy-Promotion  Program  to  the 
Public,”  (tentative),  president  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Circulation  Managers  .\ssociation. 

Promoting  Carrier  Boys 

WE  SHOULD  like  to  compliment  the 
Detroit  Times  for  its  series  of  pro¬ 
motional  ads,  stressing  the  value  of 
carrier  boy  training.  “Men  in  the 
Making”  is  the  general  theme  of 
these  ads,  which  are  noteworthy  be¬ 
cause  of  the  human  interest  photo¬ 
graphs  used  and  the  sprightly  copy 
which  accompanies  the  illustrations. 

Features  Carrier  Grads 

THE  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
attractive  doubletruck  spread,  featur¬ 
ing  pictures  of  87  Province  carriers 
who  graduated  from  high  school  this 
spring.  Giving  the  name,  address  and 
length  of  service  of  each  carrier,  the 
Province  advertisement  points  out  the 
carrier  graduates  have  matched  their 
successful  scholastic  accomplishments 
by  achievements  in  business. 
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Stresses  Local  Names 

OFFERING  a  year’s  subscription  free 
to  any  person  who  finds  fewer  than 
100  names  of  local  persons  in  any 
single  issue,  daily  or  Sunday,  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  is  stress¬ 
ing  the  cardinal  principle  that  “names 
make  news.”  The  subscription  offered 
as  a  reward  is  a  mail  subscription 
(daily  and  Sunday)  to  any  address  m 
U.  S.,  outside  of  St.  Clair,  Madison 
and  Monroe  counties  in  the  state.  A 
definite  boundary  is  also  established 
constituting  “local.” 

Novel  Prize  Contest 

THE  Vale  (Ore.)  Weekly  Enterprise 
recently  offered  a  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  for  best  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  is  a  woman  like  a  news¬ 
paper?”  The  following  was  judged 
the  best,  “Because  every  man  should 
have  one  and  not  run  after  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s.”  Other  prize  winners  were: 
“Because  they  are  thinner  than  they 
used  to  be,”  and  “Because  they  carry 
the  news  wherever  they  go.” 

Carrier  Set-Up  Approved 

LATEST  NEWSPAPER  to  have  its 
carrier  set-up  approved  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  relation  is  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  This  papers 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau.  Separate 
contracts  for  city  and  suburban  car¬ 
riers  are  unique  features  of  the  Eagle's 
relationship  with  carriers. 

■ 

HEADS  DAILIES'  GROUP 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Association  held 
at  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  Banff,  Alberta, 
Aug,  4-5,  T.  R.  Osborne,  Medicine  Hat 
(Alta.)  News  was  elected  president. 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crockor  Firot  N«t*l  Bk.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,.  Calif. 

lie  LI  N 

220  East  42nd  Stract  \S.  ....  .  ■  - ~  — 

Naw  York  City 


Eliminate  Deiays 

in  your  stereotyping  room. 
Insure  stop-watch  accuracy 
in  production  schedules  by 
using 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  sharp,  ac¬ 
curate  impressions  with  low 
moulding  pressure  —  «  n  ^ 
that  protects  type  and 
plates;  prolongs  lif® 
moulding  blankets. 

They're  flexible  —  quick- 
scorching  —  and  mill-condi¬ 
tioned  to  control  shrink. 

Samples  "for  test  in  your 
own  plant?  Certalnlyl 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire 

New  York  Office:  46  East  Hth  Stre** 
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A  A  J  Lnr^STIXG,  yes,  tliat  New  tioii.  Already  more  than  14, 033, 204 
Kngland  is  harv’esting  more  than  square  feet  of  once-vacant  industrial 
3,332,000  tons  of  fine  hay,  selling  as  space  has  been  reoccupied.  Fac- 
high  as  $25  a  ton.  A  larger  crop  tories  are  successfully  running  again 
than  the  average!  Count  this  one  — 1,000  new  plants  and  additions 
item  up  in  dollars.  created.  During  a  period  roughly 

comparable  —  Jan.  1,  1930  to  June 
BLT  .  .  .  making  “hay”  while  a  30,  1939 — some  7,411,500  square 
jirosperity  sun  shines  over  New  feet  of  new  factory  and  manufactur- 
England  is  not  confined  to  a  gener-  ing  space  have  been  provided,  with 
ous  soil:  Here  is  the  sort  of  “har-  a  total  v'aluation  of  $38,342,700.  To 
vesting”  that  means  “money-to-  garner  the  buying  power  of  this  vast, 
spend”  —  the  combined  area  is  re-  active  area,  it  is  more  than  wise — 
turning  4,000,000  square  feet  of  idle  it  is  indispensable — to  use  the  news- 
factory  space  to  productive  opera-  papers  below. 


•NEW  ENGLAND 
ON  DISPLAY” 


rhe  Governor,  ot  New  EnnlaiHl 
M  an  intensive  rcteiu  |.rograin 
whereby  commercial.  industriaL 
and  aericultural  leaders  jome  o' 
a  “Display  Week”  for  the  beneht 
of  the  huge  vacation-time  army  ot 
guests.  In  all  retail  outlets,  New 
England’s  diversity  of  effort  was 
featured,  and  the  skilled  wor 
manship  of  its  workers  drama¬ 
tized.  Here  the  retailers  are  know  n 
f _ u..ortv  rooneration  witn 
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Lamp  Clusters  in  Relay 
For  Speed  Color  Shots 


By  JACK  PRICE 
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ments  of  any  desired  contrast  can  be  behind  the  news  and  show  also  ichu 
made  with  it  on  practically  any  type  it  happens,  or  perhaps  what  it  means 
of  contact  paper.  Mary  Morris’  home  is  Chicago.  She 

attended  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Leica  Exhibit  near  New  York,  then  started  with  the  ' 

THE  Fourth  International  Leica  Ex-  Feature  Service  as  a  stringer.  She 
hibit  will  remain  open  for  entries  technique  here  ' 

until  Oct.  1.  The  extension  of  time  but  most  of  ,t  she  has 

for  entrants  was  allowed  to  permit  hu.sband,  Ralph 


lUi  ciiLtdiiLa  waa  .  i_  x  i  ,  ,  - ^ 

.  .  u  1  /  u  *^e  camera  fans  to  take  more  care  in  ^  °  nsrap  er  and  documen- 

FOR  almost  a  year  the  conductor  of  man  jumping  across  the  plane  of  the  preparing  prints  for  the  contest.  "**”  producer. 

this  department  has  been  experi-  camera  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet.  T^ere  will  be  no  entry  fee  and  camera  tv  -i  r«.  '  . 

menting  with  speed  flash  pictures  in  The  resulting  transparency  demon-  enthusiasts  may  enter  any  number  UailV  OtQrtS 

color  at  1/ 1000th  of  a  second,  which  strated  conclusively  that  the  illumin-  q£  prints  in  the  contest,  which  will 

is  by  no  means  a  simple  operation  ation  was  inadequate.  Consequently  headquarters  of  E.  PaQO  On® 

when  the  many  factors  involved  are  another  shot,  employing  four  units  of  Leitz  &  Co.  730  Fifth  Ave.  New  York.  * 

taken  into  consideration.  The  per-  seven  bulbs  each  for  front  lighting  ’  _  T  _  ■ 

fection  of  the  focal  plane  synchronizer  and  the  same  lens  aperture,  was  made.  "  ~  ]  ~  Xr  IClUlTO  LidVOUtS 

was  the  first  device  that  contributed  In  this,  however,  too  many  shadows  CcunGlTCt  Klll^UtS 

anything  to  the  solution  of  the  prob-  were  noted.  A  third  picture  was  made  - - - - The  KUivwth  Falls  (Ore.)  News 

lem;  the  second  was  the  introduction  with  the  addition  of  another  light  FUNNY  things  happen  to  a  girl  pho-  and  Evening  Herald  this  summer  have 


Daily  Starts 
Page  One 
Picture  Layouts 

The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  News 


of  the  long  peak  flash  bulb;  the  third,  cluster  for  back  lighting.  The  result 
and  most  important,  was  the  produc-  was  excellent,  but  not  beyond  im- 
tion  of  a  synchronizing  relay  designed  provement. 

by  Paul  D.  Cargill  and  Don  D.  Hin-  In  subsequent  tests  a  greater  field 
man.  physicists  at  the  General  Elec-  was  covered  by  employing  additional 
trie  Laboratories  in  Nela  Park,  Ohio,  lighting  units  and  stopping  the  lens 
The  final  requirement  to  complete  down  to  f.8  because  of  the  higher 
the  cycle  consisted  of  specially  de-  illumination.  The  processed  trans- 
signed  lamp  cluster  units.  parencies  were  very  definitely  of  a 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  taking  quality  that  justifies  the  belief  that 
a  black  and  white  speed  flash  shot  something  quite  revolutionary  in  color 


tographer. 

Take  Mary  Morris  of  the  AP  Fea 


is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  re¬ 
quiring  but  one  bulb.  Taking  high 


photography  had  been  achieved. 
During  the  experiments  at  least  ten 


speed  pictures  in  color  calls  for  many  pictures  were  taken,  and  the  syn- 
times  the  illumination  needed  for  chronization  in  all  of  them  was  all 
monochrome  work,  and  this  illumina-  that  could  be  desired.  Had  there 
tion  must  be  evenly  distributed  so  been  more  than  a  tw’O  millisecond  lag 


that  no  deep  shadows  are  created.  To  in  the  relay  the  results  would  have 
accomplish  this  the  required  number  been  far  from  satisfactory, 
of  cluster  units,  each  consisting  of 

seven  photoflash  lamps,  are  strategic-  Eastman  Booklet 
ally  grouped  about  the  subject.  ^  BOOKLET  just  released  by  the 

Low  Amperage  Required  Eastman  Kodak  Company  contains 

The  focal  plane  synchronizer  switch  much  worth-while  practical  informa- 


inaugurated  full  picture  pages  for  the 
of  the  AP  Fea-  first  pages  of  the  Saturday  night  and 
t  u  r  e  Service.  Sunday  morning  editions.  First  news 
One  of  the  few  page  of  these  editions  is  on  Page  3 
girl  photogra-  Each  picture  page  is  devoted  to  a 
phers  doing  full-  single  subject.  On  some  of  the  pages 
time  newspaper  continuity  has  been  carefully  main- 
work  in  New  tained,  so  that  the  pictures  tell  a 
York,  she’s  been  story. 

around  now  for  The  series  began  with  pictures  of 
three  years,  pic-  Gilchrist.  Oregon’s  newest  town  in 
turing  celebri-  northern  Klamath  county,  w’here  a 
ties  frequently  timber  company  is  constructing  a 
but  even  more  “dream  town’’  in  a  wilderness.  The 
frequently  going  second  page  covered  forest  fires,  the 
after  “forgotten  third  a  homestead  development.  Tlie 
pictures”  —  shots  Klamath  reclamation  project  and  log- 


been  more  than  a  two  millisecond  lag  Mary  Morris  pictures”  -  shots  Klamath  reclamation  project  and  log¬ 
in  the  relay  the  results  would  have  ,  .  off  the  beaten  rafting  on  Upper  Klamath  lake  are 

been  far  from  satisfactory  *’‘?SUiar  news  pnotocraphers.  other  subjects  which  have  been 

She  has  made  a  reputation  with  series  treated. 

Eastman  Booklet  pictures  that  show  how  things  actu-  New  Engraving  Dept. 

-rwn  •  i  1  j  1  1  pictures  of  children  xhe  enterprise  was  made  possible 

A  BOOKLCT  just  released  by  the  j.t  play.  jjy  jecent  expansion  of  the  News  and 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  contains  She  is  an  agile,  freckle-faced  girl.  Herald  engraving  department.  Full 

much  worth-while  practical  informa-  25  years  old,  and  she  dres.ses  in  gay  page  plates  can  now  be  produced  in 


New  Engraving  Dept. 

The  enterprise  was  made  possible 
by  recent  expansion  of  the  News  and 


employs  very  fine  contact  points.  The  tion  respecting  several  new  types  of  colors  and  wears  flat  heeled  shoes.  If  the  “one  and  a  half  man”  plant, 

distance  between  these  points  is  about  sheet  films.  The  specifications  for  .‘^he  didn't  wear  flat  heeled  .shoes  she  jhe  pictures'  also  represent  an  in- 

1  64th  of  an  inch,  hence  either  high  these  films  are  graphically  detailed,  wouldn't  be  able  to  cope  with  things  teresting  case  of  staff  co-operation, 

voltage  or  amperage  may  jump  this  General  properties:  speed  and  recom-  that  turn  up  in  the  daily  grind.  Tilings  them  were  taken  by  Wesley 

distance  and  cause  a  short  circuit,  mended  meter  settings;  color  sensi-  like  steeple  climbing  and  jumping  Guderian  staff  photographer,  but 

blowing  out  the  lamps  before  the  ex-  tivity;  filter  factors;  contrast  and  rec-  around  boats.  Malcolm  Epley,  managing  editor, 

posure  is  made.  When  more  than  two  ommended  development  are  all  stated  But  as  to  steeple  climbing,  she  says  handled  the  camera  for  two  full  pages, 

bulbs  are  used  the  breaking  point  in  easily  under.standable  terms,  to-  she  hates  it.  The  other  day  she  Arthur  Bremer,  news  editor,  look  time 

may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more,  gether  with  much  other  pertinent  in-  climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Empire  jhe  desk  to  do  the  art  work.  Mr 


climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Empire  ^he  de.sk  to  do  the  art  work.  Mr 


fmall  trap  door  and  found  it  no  fun. 
The  shots  she  got  were  striking  and 


made  the  engravings. 

The  weekend  editions  of  the  Klam- 


amperes.  This  creates  an  arc  acro.«s  formation.  This  booklet  may  be  ob-  State  building,  leaned  far  out  of  a  Guderian  assisted  by  Bill  Jenkins, 

the  points  and  fuses  them.  tained  at  no  cost  from  any  Ea.stman  fmall  trap  door  and  found  it  no  fun.  the  engravings. 

Successful  operation  of  the  syn-  distributor.  The  shots  she  got  were  striking  and  weekend  editions  of  the  Klam- 

chronizer  switch  requires  that  both  were  given  a  full-page  spread  in  at  Falls  papers  have  gone  even 

voltage  and  amperage  be  reduced  to  Forney  in  Town  't-ast  one  paper.  farther  in  a  pictorial  way,  with  one 

practically  zero  Nevertheless  enough  jjalPH  FORNEY,  chief  of  the  pho-  she  approaches  she  fuH  page  of  society  pictures  as  well  as 

voltage  must  be  available  to  fire  a  “»dies.  She  wants  to  see  not  only  women's  nictures.  ar- 


were  given  a  full-page  spread  in  at  3,^  pj,pp,.s  have  gone 


least  one  paper. 

Every  subject  she  approaches  she 


farther  in  a  pictorial  way,  with  one 
full  page  of  society  pictures  as  well  as 


vouage  musi  oe  avauame  10  nre  a  tographic  staff  of  the  Of/de«  (Utah)  K  other  local  women's  pictures,  ar- 

gtven  number  of  multiple  lainp  units  dropped  in  to  see 

needed  for  this  type  of  high  speed  Telling  ... 


synchronized  color  photography.  interesting  n WTM/-  nFDT 

switches  were^  tried  and  all  kiled  to  lirL^uU’' to'"  hT  pa^V^^^^^  hef  LTk^and'thTt  of^sTr^ghf  ^h^  Boi.se  (Idaho)  Capital  News 

perform  with  the  required  efficiency,  .  j  ncr  work  and  that  of  a  straight-news  i  „u,.a,editsnewphotoandphoto- 

When  exposing  at  1  1000th  of  a  sec-  „  '  •  .  ^  ,  a  j  photographer  as  the  difference  be-  '  ‘  j^rtments  Aug.  17  with 

ond  only  36  milliseconds  of  the  con-  .  Forney  arrived  in  New  York  dressed  tween  feature  writing  and  news  re-  ®  ^nresentation  of  a  full- 

stant  light  of  the  flash  lamp  can  be  [uU  western  regalia,  ten  gallon  hat  porting:  Unath  t-icMire  of  "Mrs  C  A  Bottolf- 

u.sed.  Tlie  focal  plane  shutter  drops  carried  his  “The  news  photographer's  job  is  to  .  '  ^rnor.  four  full 

r _ X _ x_  _ Oil _ !ii? _ _i  fc^un  eXDOsed  but  whpn  bp  rrn^spH  tbp  toll  wbat  bnnnonc  ac  atid  \\lie  OI  ii  K 


us  this  week.  He  motored  across 
country  taking  pictures  of  interesting 
events  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 


switches  were  tried  and  all  failed  to 

r  •*!_  4 1_  •  j  iY*  •  tn0  t03LUi Gs  to  ills  pdOOF  upon  nis 

periorm  with  the  required  emciency. 

When  exposing  at  1  1000th  of  a  sec-  _  ’  •  .  xt 

ond  onlv  36  milliseconds  of  the  con-  .  Foiney  arrived  in  New  York  dressed 


a  story  is  very  important  in  her  esti¬ 
mation. 

She  explains  the  difference  between 


u.sed.  Tlie  focal  plane  shutter  drops  carried  his  “The  news  photographer's  job  is  to  ‘  , 

from  top  to  bottom  in  34  milliseconds,  exposed  but  when  he  crossed  the  tell  what  happens,  as  clearly  and  ^  ^  ‘  one 

Subtracting  one  from  the  other  we  requested  to  stow  forcefully  as  possible.  Mine  is  to  go  columns  on  pag 

have  a  two  millisecond  allowance  fire-arms  in  his  luggage.  As  a, 
available  for  producing  a  perfectly  ”^clty  Forney  changed  $250  into 

timed  transparency.  No  existing  re-  dollars  and  has  left  a  trail  of  I  W%  NoM/  Gmf  f/fl 

lay  switch  operated  within  these  high  cart-wheels  m  his  wake.  ^  ^ 

precision  limits.  Accordingly  an  ap-  He  will  tour  the  city  inspecting  the  mm  t 


peal  was  addressed  to  the  General  various  photographic  departments  and  j 
Electric  laboratories  together  with  a  *n  his  short  stay  he  has  made  volumin- 
statement  of  the  performance  desired,  nus  notes  regarding  the  developments 
Gargill  and  Hinman,  after  much  ex-  hi  modern  equipment  installed  in  some 
perimenting,  produced  a  relay  to  op-  of  the  larger  plants.  Forney  expects 
erate  with  a  loss  of  but  one  milli-  to  revitalize  his  photo  plant  when  he 
second.  returns  to  Utah.  \ 

Studio  experiments  in  color  were  _  _  I 

thereupon  undertaken.  For  the  first  Light  Experiments  | 

a  picture  was  taken  at  1/ 1000th  of  a  THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  ' 
second  with  a  4x5  Speed  Graphic  fitted  has  been  exjierimenting  with  a 
with  a  Carl  Zeiss  f.3.5,  13  cm.  lens  recently  developed  General  Electric 
diaphragmed  to  f.6.3  and  a  Mendel-  high-powered  mercury-vapor  arc 
sohn  focal  plane  synchronizer.  Two  light  in  its  projecting  lamps.  The  re- 
Saltzman-Dufay  lamp  cluster  units  of  suits  are  reported  to  be  so  satisfac- 
seven  bulbs  each  were  fired  by  the  lory  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
perfected  relay.  G.  E.  No.  31  lamps  this  light  will  be  adopted  to  the  ex- 
and  Dufay  photoflood  film  without  a  elusion  of  the  arc  lamps  now  in  use. 


filter  were  used  for  the  exposure. 


Because  of  its  cleanliness,  high  effi- 


SRAPMJC 

pictures  are  story¬ 
telling.  paper-sell¬ 
ing  pictures!  For 
more  circulation 
use  more  pictures! 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  G-f  Flash  bulbs 

STOP  ACTION! 

Three  types  of  "peaks”  fit  all 
press  needs  for  better  syn¬ 
chronized  shots: 

4  A  peak  for  high 

1.  all  focal-plane  ‘^'4  30 

3  a  peak  for  exira 

.  ...^  G-E  Synchro-Press  No.  21 

and  II. 

. . .  plus  safelj  isckeltd  bxibf 
umfualled  uniformity  m  nmmt. 

GENERAL^  electric 
MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


The  subject  of  this  picture  was  a  cicncy  and  reduction  of  heat,  enlarge- 
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High  Speed  Anti-Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 

Multi-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
Rotogravure 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


j^d  Man  Lists  8  Tools 
For  Public  Relations 


No  Real  Definition 

Up  to  this  point,  the  term,  ‘‘Public 
Relations,”  has  been  glibly  used  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  definition.  To  define  it 
will  add  meaning  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  shed  the  white  light  of 
truth  upon  the  conclusions  to  follow. 

Public  Relations  is  the  science  of 
attitude  control  .  .  .  the  means  by 
which  every  phase  of  human  endeavor 
is  keyed  to  man’s  wants  and  brought 
to  and  sustained  in  public  favor. 

Naturally,  raucous-voiced  switch¬ 
board  operators,  crochety-tempered 
city  desk  clerks,  gum-chewing  sales¬ 
girls,  careless  truck  drivers,  always- 
busy  telephones,  hard-to-see  execu¬ 
tives,  difficult-to-buy  and  compli- 
cated-to-use  products,  impossible-to- 
find  addresses  are  only  a  few  of  the 
more  glaring  bits  of  bad  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  that  clutter  the  red  side  of  the 
ledger  .  .  .  maladjustments  which 
any  executive  worthy  of  the  name  will 
quickly  eliminate. 

So  much  for  what  not  to  do. 

What  about  the  positive  side  of  the 
picture  .  .  .  the  methods  through  which 
we  don  our  bright  new  overalls  and 
work  our  way  deep  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  rest  of  the  world  (in¬ 
cluding  our  employes,  stockholders 
and  creditors  who  sometimes  rank 
among  our  best  paying  customers)? 

This  is  just  the  place  to  unpack 
our  Public  Relations  tool-kit,  briefly 
evaluating  each  instrument  as  we  go. 


A  Laboratory 
Product 


ijyes  wives,  mothers  and  sweet- 
Mrts  who  have  a  definite  equity  in 
^  weekly  paycheck  without  ever 
aiing  near  your  place  of  business! 
That  do  they  think  of  your  product 
service?  How  do  they  feel  about 
'Ur  organization  and  the  conditions 
-'.der  which  you  ask  their  loved  ones 
Work?  Do  they  help  breed  loyalty 
ward  your  enterprise  or  its  direct 
pposite?  How  much  of  this  matter 
have  you  left  to  the  faltering  initia- 
-re  of  these  opinion-molders,  this 
^t,  dormant  asset  of  yours? 
ho  much  for  the  partial  “inside” 
-aipse  of  your  organization  .  .  .  what 
■'J  your  customers  and  your  custom- 
^  customers  .  .  .  what  do  they  say 

*  you  when  you're  not  around  .  .  . 
^hat  of  those  petty  annoyances  which 

in  the  backs  of  their  heads 
Without  ever  finding  their  way  to 
;aur  eager  attention?  How  many 
“musts”  are  on  the  schedule 
*your  contact -people  dedicated  only 
■■0  complimenting  these  customers  and 
5ringing  a  surge  of  friendly  warmth 
^ward  your  company?  What  kind 

*  provocative,  conversation-molding 
^terial  have  you  given  these  cus¬ 
ses  to  use  verbally  in  your  be- 

Make  Customers  Salesmen 

niinimize  this  point  is  economic 
^-suicide! 

J*  is  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of 
^  genius  to  make  crusaders  of  your 
^mers  .  .  .  sales  strategists  who, 
^^^“y^'^^o^'vincing  voice  of  the 
^  person,  proselyte  in  your  behalf, 
whose  only  payment  for  such 
5®®  rendered  is  an  inflated  per- 
^^^Pride  in  demonstrating  their 
"2^r  perspicacity  to  their  friends 
^  neighbors. 


Ihe  quality  ot  burgess 
construction  gives  a  dur¬ 
able  mat  that  does  not 
break  down  in  molding 
or  casting. 

BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturert  and  Distributors  e( 
Burgess  Chrome  and  fone-Tei  Mots 

FREEPORT  •  •  •  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Raprasentotive 

RALPH  LEBER  CO. 

426  Poison  Bldg.  Soottlo  Washington 


PRESSES  and 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


38— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHEh 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
fhese  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  Interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  131.  Campaigns  That 

IN  THIS  column  July  8,  1939,  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  outline  a  plan  for  the 
sale  of  a  continuous  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  one  or  more  butcher  shops. 
From  L.  A.  Knollman  of  the  Dealer 
Franchise  Department  of  the  William¬ 
son  Heater  Company,  Cincinnati,  we 
received  a  letter  which  said: 

“I  was  keenly  interested  in  your 
Dose  124  on  ‘How  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Works’ — the  same  being  a  neat 
little  capsule  entitled  ‘Meat  Markets 
Changing.’ 

“My  father  has  operated  a  meat 
market  for  more  than  thirty  years 
and  he  still  does. 

“Even  though  my  father  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  packing  house,  he  has  for 
years  made  it  a  point  personally  to 
select  all  meat  that  he  buys.  He  has 
worked  out  a  technique  of  marking  it 
so  that  when  the  meat  is  delivered  to 
his  store,  he  can  tell  whether  it  is 
the  meat  he  selected.  He  refuses  to 
deal  with  two  different  packers  be¬ 
cause  on  numerous  occasions  they 
shipped  meat  other  than  that  he  se¬ 
lected  and  he  was  obliged  to  make 
them  take  it  back. 

“About  30%  of  his  business  comes 
from  people  who  travel  several  miles 
and  who  would  find  it  a  great  deal 
more  convenient  to  deal  with  any  of  a 
a  half  dozen  other  stores.  He  does  not 
deliver  but  I  am  convinced  that  if 
he  would  do  so  it  would  materially  up 
his  sales.  He  does  have  the  charge 
accounts  you  spoke  of  with  similar 
results. 

“In  other  words.  Mr.  Fehlman,  you 
understand  the  situation  perfectly  and 
your  recommendations  are  swell.” 

Knowing  something  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Knollman’s  father’s  butcher 
shop  and  the  satisfaction  that  him- 
dreds  of  his  customers  enjoy  each 
week,  month,  and  year,  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  decades,  we  naturally  were 
very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Knoll¬ 
man’s  letter.  It  offers  us  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  analyze  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  some  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  “does  not  work.” 

How  to  Analyze  Merchandise 

ONE  OF  the  most  difficult  things  for 
the  local  salesman  to  combat  is  the 
constant  criticism  of  certain  advertis¬ 
ers  “that  the  last  ad  we  ran  did  not 
pull.”  Practically  all  of  us  who  have 
sold  local  advertising  know  the  stock 
alibis — the  weather  was  too  cold  or  it 
was  too  hot — it  rained  or  it  did  not 
rain — the  ad  was  too  far  back  in  the 
paper  or  it  was  next  to  a  large  com¬ 
petitor — or  another  store  offered  mer¬ 
chandise  very  much  like  the  items 
shown  in  the  ad  we  prepared  and  at 
lower  prices.  Most  of  us  who  sell 
local  advertising  are  constantly  on  the 
defensive.  Just  why  do  certain  cam¬ 
paigns  and  individual  ads  make  such 
a  poor  showing  in  the  eyes  of  the  re¬ 
tailer?  It  is  our  belief,  based  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experiences,  that  all  too  often 
we  become  so  interested  in  selling  the 
individual  prospect  an  ad,  a  series  of 
ads  or  a  long  campaign,  that  we  com¬ 
pletely  neglect  to  analyze  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  going  to  be  featured 
or  described  in  the  copy  we  are  to 
prepare. 

We  know  of  no  retail  business  that 
is  so  susceptible  to  second  grade  or 


Fail  With  Inferior  Goods 

third  grade  merchandise  as  is  a 
butcher  shop.  Meat  turns  over  rap¬ 
idly;  it  must  if  the  butcher  is  to  stay 
in  business.  Few  butchers  can  stock 
all  of  the  cuts  that  may  be  taken  from 
a  beef,  lamb  or  pork  carcass  and  only 
in  the  very  large  markets  can  they  af¬ 
ford  to  have  even  two  grades  of  meat. 

Further,  if  a  butcher  has  two 
grades  of  meat  his  cutters  are  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  to  substitute  a  sec¬ 
ond  quality  of  meat,  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  first  quality  cuts,  and  not 
infrequently,  the  butcher  will  charge 
the  same  price  for  second  quality  meat 
as  he  charges  for  first  quality  meat. 
This  is  not  a  common  practice  but  it 
has  happened  to  all  of  us. 

Furniture  stores,  clothing  stores, 
shoe  stores,  dress  shops,  grocery 
stores,  jewelry  stores — in  fact  any  re¬ 
tail  establishment  is  sooner  or  later 
known  by  the  quality  merchandise  it 
features  and  sells.  Over  the  years,  a 
retailer  develops  for  himself  and  his 
store  name  a  rating;  either  he  is  at 
the  top,  the  bottom  or  in  the  middle 
and  9  out  of  10  women  who  shop  i:i 
his  store  have  him  placed  in  one  of 
these  three  price  levels,  and  quality 
levels. 

Building  a  local  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  with  top  quality  copy  and  top 
prices  and  then  offering  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  second  or  third  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  is  one  quick,  sure  way  to 
kill  the  effectiveness  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Three  Ways  to  Check  Quality 
LOCAL  SALESMEN  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  new  advertiser  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule  of  3  to  6  insertions 
a  week,  or  who  are  attempting  to  build 
an  advertiser  who  is  slipping  or  who 
is  discouraged  should,  we  believe, 
have  a  frank,  open,  above-board  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  prospect  about  the 
quality  level  of  the  merchandise  that 
is  to  be  offered.  Three  methods  are 
suggested  for  three  different  types  of 
prospects. 

Prospect  No.  1:  Most  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  solicited  can  be  put  in  this 
classification.  Here  we  find  the  “in- 
and-outer”  who  believes  that  he  is  a 
sharp  buyer.  You  find  him  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers  and  you  find  him  in 
small  cities.  He  prides  himself  on  his 
ability  to  pick  good  close-outs,  distress 
merchandise,  discontinued  lines,  etc. 
He  believes  that  the  quoting  of  a 
former  price,  or  a  former  valuation, 
and  his  special  price,  will  attract  more 
people  than  any  other  one  thing.  His 
buying  policy  automatically  rules  him 
out  as  a  consistent,  continuous  adver¬ 
tiser  because  if  he  were  to  rely  on 
special  buys  and  close-outs  exclu¬ 
sively,  he  would  be  comp>elled  to  en¬ 
ter  the  wholesale  market  every  week 
in  order  to  have  new  close-outs  and 
new  bargains. 

To  change  the  thinking  of  this  type 
of  retailer  to  a  consistent  buying  pol¬ 
icy,  and  to  get  him  to  agree  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  top,  the  bottom, 
or  the  middle  and  stay  there  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  sales  that  we  have 
ever  attempted. 

Prospect  No.  2:  This  prospect  is 
constantly  lamenting  the  fact  that  his 
competitors  will  never  maintain  a  fair 


price  level.  He  spends  too  much  of 
his  time  analyzing  his  competitor’s 
copy.  He  believes  in  good  merchan¬ 
dise,  he  believes  in  service,  he  believes 
in  a  fair  profit  but  he  tells  us  that 
newspaper  advertising  will  never  work 
until  we  sell  all  of  his  competitors 
constructive  policy. 

The  idea  of  his  doing  a  constructive 
job  on  his  own  account  and  of  run¬ 
ning  a  continuous  schedule  of  in¬ 
formative  copy  seems  to  him  to  be  too 
complicated.  He  will  tell  you  that  if 
he  started  in  on  such  a  policy,  it 
would  require  a  lifetime  to  build  a 
business.  We  have  found  this  type 
of  prospect  worth  while.  It  requires 
many  meetings  with  him  and  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement,  plus  sane, 
sensible,  newsworthy  copy  about  his 
store  if  he  is  to  be  started  on  the  right 
track. 

Prospect  No.  3:  In  this  classifica¬ 
tion  we  place  the  beginners — retailers 
who  have,  through  their  own  person¬ 
ality  and  through  the  friends  they 
have  made  while  working  in  some 
other  store,  built  a  small,  profitable 
business.  They  are  cautious  people — 
they  are  skeptical  because  they  have 
seen  so  many  failures  that  they  dis¬ 
count  almost  any  idea  you  present  to 
them.  Yet,  an  examination  of  almost 
any  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  will  unearth  dozens  of  these 
small  advertisers,  many  of  them  in 
the  classified  columns.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  this  type  of  prospect  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  paper  that  now  has  more 
than  30,000  circulation,  we  were  told 
that  40%  of  all  the  classified  con¬ 
tracts  in  this  i>aper  were  on  a  6-times- 
a-week  basis.  In  some  cases,  the  copy 
ran  week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  In  other  cases,  copy  was 
changed  weekly  or  monthly.  These 
beginners — men  who  have  started  in 
business  since  the  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
pression — 1932 — have  proven  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  competitors  that 
they  are  good  merchants — otherwise 
they  would  not  be  in  business  today. 

These  small  stores  can  be  sold  the 
idea  of  deciding  on  one  of  three  qual¬ 
ity  levels — top,  medium  or  bottom — 
and  they  can  be  sold  continuous  cam¬ 
paigns  more  easily  than  any  merchant 
in  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

Just  What  Is  Quality? 

PROBABLY  no  word  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  vocabulary  is  used  more  than 
the  word  “service”  unless  it  be  the 
word  “quality.”  A  wage  earner  or  an 
office  worker  with  an  income  of  $1,500 
a  year  can  buy  a  good,  well-built, 
serviceable  bed  for  $10.  His  employer 
— with  an  income  of  10,  15  or  20  times 
larger— can  buy  a  bed  for  $100  that 
will  stand  up  over  the  years.  If  both 
beds  are  taken  care  of,  they  may  live 
and  serve  an  equal  number  of  years — 
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10,  15,  25  or  100  years.  This  is  not 
true  of  vacuum  cleaners.  It  is  not 
true  of  a  quality  used  car  and  a  qual- 
ity  new  car.  It  is  not  true  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  tire  and  a  new  tire. 

Three  different  stores  selling  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise,  such  as 
men’s  clothing,  may  operate  in  three 
quality  levels— top,  medium  and  bot¬ 
tom — and  each  of  these  stores  may  sell 
quality  merchandise  at  their  price 
level. 

True,  the  preparation  of  copy 
for  three  different  types  of  stores 
operating  in  three  different  price 
levels,  is  very  much  the  same. 

A  business  man  with  $5,000  income 
is  not  likely  to  shop  a  men’s  store 
whose  top  price  for  men’s  suits  is  $25, 
and  a  working  man,  with  a  $27-a-week 
pay  check,  is  not  likely  to  examine 
ready-to-wear  clothing,  selling  at 
from  $50  to  $75  a  suit. 

Headlines  and  copy  give  the  reader 
the  clue  as  to  what  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  is  being  offered.  The  mistake  so 
commonly  made  is  for  a  retailer,  in  a 
given  price  level,  to  claim  that  he  is 
selling  top  quality  at  a  price,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  offering  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  grade  in  his  price  level. 

Whether  we  are  selling  Prospect 
No.  1,  No.  2  or  No.  3,  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  commit  the  prospect  to  a 
policy  and  the  policy  should,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  based  on  a  complete  and  full 
understanding  of  the  quality  level 
on  which  the  store  proposes  to  oper¬ 
ate. 

Once  this  decision  has  been  reached 
the  preparation  of  the  copy,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  copy  of  the  store, 
their  clerks  and  salesmen,  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  Men  and  women 
today  are  more  critical  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  of  advertising  copy,  of  claims,  of 
competition  prices  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  many 
manufacturers  are  now  revamping 
their  labels  and  descriptions  of  their 
products  so  that  what  they  say  about 
their  merchandise  will  be  believed  by 
John  Consumer  who,  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis.  makes  or  breaks  any  advertising 
campaign. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes— 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  wire— 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wflcker  Drive.  Chicago,  IH. 

A  nation-wide  non-prefit 
ported  by  Sigioe  Pelto  *** 

al  Jonmalietic  Fraternity. 


,qr  august  26.  1939 
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Moral  Re-Armament  and 
Your  Business 


Do  you  often  wish  for  a  solution  to  problems  of 
management? 


For  something  that  would  release  more  of  your 
attention  and  energy  for  improving  your 
service  to  your  readers? 


Is  there  a  wage  controversy  in  your  plant? 

Is  there  friction  between  certain  people  in  your 
office  or  shop? 


How  do  you  handle  your  competitors? 


7*0  these  and  other  business  headaches  common  to  editors  and 
publishers  Moral  Re-Armament  suggests  an  answer.  Here  is  the 
experience  of  a  business  man  who  tried  it. 


By  W.  Farrar  Vickers 

Managing  Director  of  Vickers  Oils,  Leeds,  England 

My  firm  has  always  done  a  good  deal  of  research  work  in  textile 
oil  problems,  but  six  years  ago  I  began  a  new  experiment  in  busi¬ 
ness  management.  I  undertook  it  just  as  deliberately  as  if  it  were 
ordinary  technical  research.  I  began  to  apply  Moral  Re-Armament 
to  my  business. 

Wages  and  Profits 

I  used  to  be  afraid  of  “spoiling  the  workers”  by  giving  them  too 
much  money.  I  thought  they  could  not  use  it  properly.  Moral 
Re-Armament  showed  me  how  stupid  and  blind  I  had  been.  Since 
that  lime  wages  at  our  works  have  been  increased  by  over  25%; 
and  although  I  used  to  think  I  had  done  all  I  ought  to  do,  many 
improv’ements  in  working  conditions  have  been  instituted. 

A  fairer  distribution  of  profits  has  meant  holidays  with  pay  and 
extra  bonuses.  A  Trust  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees, 
made  up  of  regular  allocations  from  profits,  has  accumulated  funcls 
equal  to  about  60%  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company.  This 
means  that  in  case  of  financial  disaster,  labor  as  well  as  capital  has 
its  share  of  economic  security. 


Inter-departmental  Friction 

As  1  learned  to  trust  people  more,  and  to  be  more  concerned 
about  the  men  themselves  than  merely  about  the  work  they  were 
doing,  a  new  free  relationship  grew  up  inside  the  firm.  Depart¬ 
ment  frictions  are  now  solved  on  a  basis  of  personal  friendship 
rather  than  of  managerial  decision. 


Those  Competitors 

This  new  network  of  personal  relationships  has  created  confidence 
not  only  inside  the  firm  but  also  among  our  suppliers,  customers, 
and  competitors. 

A  new  steadiness  has  come  into  our  selling  policy,  which  is  now 
based  on  cost  rather  than  on  the  pressure  of  competition.  Our 
customers  know  better  what  is  our  bottom  price,  and  business  is 
done  with  less  haggling  and  far  less  worrj’  inside  the  sales  office. 

Buying  policy,  too,  has  a  new  flavor.  We  are  learning  to  bear  our 
own  burdens  when  markets  go  against  us,  and  to  do  nothing  which 
induces  our  suppliers  to  break  their  own  selling  agreements.  I  have 
apologized  to  several  suppliers  toward  whom  our  desire  to  make  a 
“good  buy”  had  made  us  unfair. 

Our  competitors  have  become  business  friends  since  we  invited 
the  members  of  our  local  oil  trade  association  to  visit  our  office  and 
works.  We  showed  them  our  sales  and  cost  control  methods,  and 
took  them  around  the  laboratory. 


How  Do  You  Get  That  Way? 


These  changes  in  business  policy  have  not  come  by  natural  growth 
or  by  evolution.  Something  new  had  to  come  into  my  own  personal 
attitude  as  managing  director.  I  have  always  known  that  a  change 
ought  to  come  in  industry.  Now  I  know  that  it  can  come.  I  am 
only  one  of  many  business  men  throughout  the  world  who  have 
found  the  key  to  truly  scientific  management — to  listen  to  God  for 
a  bigger  plan  for  our  work. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  giving  this  space  free  for  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment.  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  constructive  news  of  the  day. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Moral  Re-Armament, 
tare  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New 
York  City. 


\  . 
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Noted  Editor's  Son 
Is  Successful  Cartoonist 

continued  from  page  5 


During  the  trial  of  Richard  Bruno 
Hauptmann,  Mr.  Jenkins  did  a  no¬ 
table  series  of  cartoons  on  courtroom 
scenes.  For  here  he  was  in  his  ele¬ 
ment — interpreting  the  drama  of  a 
significant  news  event  into  a  news 
cartoon  with  a  few  pungent  captions 
to  give  the  busy  reader  the  entire 
situation  for  the  day  at  a  glance. 
Last  year,  at  the  trial  of  Jimmy  Hines, 
he  also  found  an  opportunity  to  do 
his  unusual  reporting  in  keynote 
sketches  and  captions. 

Sees  Big  Field  for  News  Cartoons 
Mr.  Jenkins  believes  there  is  a  big 
fiejd  for  news  cartoons  and  for  pro 
and  con  editorial  cartoons  —  giving 
both  sides  of  a  question  presented  to 
the  reader. 

“I  couldn’t  say  that  cartooning  in 
general  needs  a  renaissance,”  he  .said 
in  answer  to  a  question,  ‘‘but  I  do 
think  a  fresher  and  more  forthright 
presentation  in  cartooning  would  be 
more  convincing  to  a  public  educated 
above  the  old-fashioned  school  of 
cartooning.” 

Cartooning,  he  continued,  is  the 
‘■quickest  way”  of  putting  over  an 
idea.  ‘‘The  visual  reaction  can  hit  you 
so  much  quicker  than  a  column  of 
type.  A  well  thought  out  cartoon  can 
tell  the  reader  the  story  in  a  second. 
One  that  sticks  out  in  my  mind  is 
one  Rollin  Kirby  did  after  a  sub¬ 
marine  disaster  some  years  back.  It 
showed  a  diver  tapping  on  the  side 
of  the  lost  submarine  and  was  titled 
Taps.’  One  word  and  a  picture,  and 
you’ve  got  it  all.” 

By  an  “educated  public,”  the  car¬ 
toonist  explained,  he  means  “a  pub¬ 
lic,  brought  up  on  radio,  that  is 
greatly  interested  in  and  is  familiar 
with  politics.”  People  have  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  about  them,  “so  that  if  you 
throw  the  old  type  of  cartoon  at  them 
with  only  one  viewpoint  presented, 
they  just  don’t  believe  it. 

“The  public’s  got  to  believe  again 
that  a  newspaper  can  have  ideals  and 
a  heart.  There  are  two  sides  to  any 
argument  and  the  side  a  newspaper 
has  decided  is  right  can  be  stressed 
along  with  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
other  side  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
insult  the  public’s  intelligence. 

“Cartoonists  should  be  on  the  level 
and  not  hold  anything  back  from  the 
public.  Nowadays  the  readers  often 
think  there  must  be  something  in  it 
for  the  paper  or  it  would  not  be  plug¬ 
ging  a  certain  policy.” 

Two  Brothers  Are  Newspapermen 
Burris,  Jr.,  is  one  of  three  sons  of 
Dr.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  Kansas 
City  Star’s  war  correspondent  before 
he  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Kansas  City  Post  under  the  Bon- 
fils  and  Tammens  ownership.  All 
three  sons  have  become  newspaper¬ 
men.  Burris’  yoimger  brothers,  Paul 
A.,  40,  and  Logan,  28,  are  owner- 
publisher  and  city  editor,  respec¬ 


tively.  of  the  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Post  -  Press.  Paul 
worked  on  the  Post  and  Star  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  before  he  went  to  California 
three  years  ago.  Logan  started  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Denver  Post  under 
Bonfils. 

Dr.  Jenkins  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Indianapolis  when  Bur¬ 
ris.  Jr.,  was  born  Oct.  8,  1897.  The 
preacher  took  the  editorship  of  the 
Kansas  City  Post  shortly  after  the 
war  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  Wil¬ 
sonian  ideals  of  international  rela¬ 
tionships.  He  quit  at  the  end  of  1920 
when  Bonfils  fired  his  son  “over  his 
head”  for  a  pessimistic  Christmas 
cartoon  which  the  paper’s  owner  had 
described  as  “the  last  straw.” 

Burris,  Jr.,  didn’t  know  until  10 
years  later  that  he  had  been  fired 
from  his  first  newspaper  job.  The 
cartoonist,  then  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess,  was  telling  his  father  in  New 
York  that  “every  newspaperman 
should  be  fired  from  his  first  job  be¬ 
cause  it  does  him  good.”  He  was  ex¬ 
pressing  regret  that  he  had  never 
been  fired,  when  Dr.  Jenkins  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  As  his  son  ex¬ 
plains  the  incident.  Dr.  Jenkins  was 
apparently  dissatisfied  because  Bon¬ 
fils  and  Tammens  had  not  given  him 
the  free  hand  that  was  promised  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Post.  When  the 
editor  heard  that  Bonfils  had  told 
Dick  Smith,  managing  editor,  “This 
is  the  end!  Don’t  print  another  one 
of  those  cartoons,”  Dr.  Jenkins  told 
the  owner,  “You  can  accept  my  res¬ 
ignation,  too,”  and  then  induced  his 
son  to  make  a  trip  abroad. 

Got  Job  on  N.  Y.  World 

It  was  this  trip  to  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  long  planned  by  young 
Jenkins,  that  finally  landed  him  in 
metropolitan  journalism.  He  had 
saved  $900  from  his  pay  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Post  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard,  and  by  traveling  steer¬ 
age  most  of  the  way  he  stretched  the 
trip  into  eight  months.  He  wrote  an 
article,  illustrated  with  his  own  car¬ 
toons,  on  the  Jewish  situation  in 
Palestine,  and  this  material  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  New  York  World  had 
been  looking  for,  so  he  was  hired  to 
do  a  series. 

The  late  Jack  Tennant,  managing 
editor,  might  have  fired  Jenkins  when 
the  last  of  the  Palestine  articles  was 
written,  but  blustery  Jack  Rainey, 
then  city  editor,  liked  the  newcomer 
and  told  him,  “I’m  going  to  make  you 
or  break  you.”  He  gave  Jenkins  a 
job  as  police  reporter.  For  a  year 
Jenkins  covered  the  West  Side  and 
eventually  he  began  to  illustrate  his 
own  feature  stories.  Late  in  1922  he 
started  doing  sports  cartoons,  mod¬ 
eling  his  creations  after  those  of  the 
famous  Bob  Edgren.  Gradually  he 
developed  his  own  distinctive  style, 


in  which  he  mixes  sentiment  with  on 

an  interpretation  of  the  sports  sub-  Ward  Morks  32 

ject  covered,  and  his  rise  became  Years  with  Vindicator 

rapid  as  sports  readers  welcomed  his  „  u  \  T,r 

deviation  from  the  unemotional  car-  ,  (Doc)  l\ard,  53. 


whe 


toons  of  the  old  school  of  artists. 

Within  a  few  years  his  police  re¬ 
porter’s  weekly  stipend  grew  into 
$210,  plus  $25  for  each  column  he 
wrote  and  illustrated — and  there  were 
usually  two  of  these  every  week.  His 
contract  with  the  World  had  a  year 
to  run  when  the  paper  was  acquired 
by  Scripps-Howard.  Believing  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  job,  Mr.  Jenkins  an¬ 
swered  a  call  from  E.  D.  Coblentz,  of 
the  New  York  American,  to  discuss 
terms,  but  landed  instead  in  the  office 
of  William  A.  Curley,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal,  when  he  got  off  at 
the  wrong  floor.  A  contract  was 
signed  with  the  Journal,  instead  of 
the  American,  but  there  followed  a 
legalistic  tug-of-war  between  the 
Journal  and  the  World-Telegram 
over  the  cartoonist  because  of  the 
unexpired  contract  with  the  old 
World.  After  three  days  Jenkins  was 
released  from  the  old  contract  and 
he  has  been  with  the  Journal  and 
Journal-American  ever  since. 

Reunion  in  France 
Two  unusual  incidents  involving 
father  and  son  are  worth  brief  men¬ 
tion.  While  Dr.  Jenkins  was  in  France 
as  war  correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star  writing  stories  on  the  nu¬ 
merous  fatalities  among  aviators,  his 
son  was  “somewhere  in  France”  with 
the  air  service,  completing  his  train¬ 
ing  before  going  to  the  front.  Dr. 
Jenkins,  fearing  he  might  never  see 
his  son  alive  again,  appealed  to  the 
night  editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  to  publish  a 
brief  notice  for  his  son  to  meet  him 
for  a  final  farewell.  It  brought  them 
together.  Young  Jenkins  became  so 
proficient  in  squadron  flying  that  he 
remained  behind  the  lines  as  an  in¬ 
structor  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 


has  been  sports  editor  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  for  the  las' 
28  years,  cele- 


Frank  B.  Ward 


brated  32  years 
of  service  with 
the  daily  Aug, 
19.  At  21,  when 
he  joined  the 
V  i  n  dicator. 
Ward  alreadj 
was  an  expert, 
enced  newspa 
perman  having 
worked  on  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  Cin 
cinnati  Enquirer. 
Cincinnat 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Sun, 
(Ohio)  Signal,  Dayton 


Times-Stcr, 

Middletown 
(Ohio)  News,  and  the  Wheeling  (W 
Va.)  Intelligencer. 

Ward’s  big  break  on  the  Vindicator 
came  Nov.  11,  1911,  when  he  was 
named  to  succeed  James  M.  MeKeon 
as  sports  editor  and  since  that  time 
“Doc”  Ward  has  covered  every  sport- 
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ing  event  of  national  importance, 
knows,  personally,  hundreds  of  lead 
ing  persons  in  the  sports  world,  ptast 
and  present,  and  although  he  hasn’t 
any  favorite  sports — if  he  must  choose 
favorites — he’d  take  boxing  and  horse 
racing.  Six  feet  tall  and  weighing 
“around  232  pounds,”  “Doc”  Ward  is 
widely  known  among  the  fight  and 
racing  crowd. 

Married  for  the  last  30  years,  he 
makes  his  home  in  Youngstown  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Another 
daughter,  married,  lives  in  nearby 
Columbiana. 


STRATTON  SAILS 

Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
sailed  Aug.  24  for  a  three-  to  four- 
week  routine  business  trip  to  Europe. 
In  London,  he  will  visit  the  offices  of 
the  Associated  Press  of  Great  Britain, 
of  which  he  is  president. 


'SPECIAL'  NAMED 

Loreirzen  and  Thompson,  Inc.,  was 
named  last  week  publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Times,  a  tabloid. 


DAILY  SUSPENDED 

The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Schuylkill  Re¬ 
porter,  a.m.,  suspended  publication 
recently.  The  Evening  Republican, 
published  by  the  same  company,  con¬ 
tinued  onerations. 
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rOR  AUGUST  2  6,  1  9  3  9 


J.  Newton,  Jr.,  Dies 
in  Fort  Worth 


years  a  newspaperman  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Richmand  (Va.)  Times- 
t  J  Newton  Jr.,  national  advertis-  Dispatch  and  other  Virginia  newspa- 
raanager  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  pers,  died  at  his  home  in  Lynchburg 
f.^elegram  since  1928,  died  sud-  Aug.  19  after  an  illness  of  several 
Gy  jn  a  Fort  Worth  clinic  Aug.  21,  months, 
victim  of  what  his  physician  said  Ralph  Moore,  32,  accountant  for 
o  heart  attack.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York  ad 


ALASKAN  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Cordova  (Alaska)  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  daily  for  25  years  imtil 
last  fall  when  it  went  on  a  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  publication 
basis,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Annette 
Steel  Ladd,  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  had  acquired  the  property 


mitted  copy  to  censors,  deletions  were 
made,  and  that  was  the  end  to  it.  If 
something  xmdesirable  was  slipped 
through,  it  was  the  censor  who  got 
the  blame.  The  new  plan  is  to  i)er- 
mit  the  corresjHjndent  to  write  more 
or  less  what  he  pleases,  but  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  everything  that 
appears  in  print  whether  he  person¬ 
ally  wrote  it  or  not.  To  make  sure 
nothing  will  be  overlooked,  correspon- 


as  heir  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Harry 
The  56-year-old  advertising  execu-  agency,  was  fatally  injured  when  the  G.  Steel,  her  brother,  who  had  estab- 
ehad  complained  of  illness  earlier  plane  in  which  he  was  flying  crashed  lished  the  paper  in  1914.  New  own-  jpnVrare  shadowrd'^onstenTG 

day  and  had  gone  to  his  resi-  Aug.  19  on  the  beach  at  Ocean  Bay  ers  are  Everett  H.  Pettijohn,  associated  telephones  tapped,  and  thet  mail 

,1.. - L  u-  vvilh  the  Times  for  the  past  7Va  years, 

and  James  A.  Nelson,  associated  with 
it  for  4  years.  Mr.  Pettijohn  has  ed¬ 
ited  and  managed  the  paper  since 
1937. 


-  ce  Apparently  much  better,  he 
^jnied  downtown  and  stopped  at  a 
Crmacy  to  have  a  prescription  filled 
iken  he  collapsed  and  was  taken  to 
•ie  hospital.  He  died  a  short  time 


iter. 


j(r.  Newton’s  doctor  said  he  had 
jees  treating  the  patient  for  a  year. 


Park,  Fire  Island,  New  York. 

Stephen  Charles  Berger,  78,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  World  in 
New  York  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  died  Aug.  18  after  an  illness 
of  six  months  at  his  home  in  Ventnor, 
N.  J.  After  20  years  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Ledger  he  became  adver- 


Reporterships  Abroad 


continued  from  page  3 


jutthat  there  had  been  no  evidence  Rising  manager  of  the  World  in  New  for  PubHshsrS  Ura©d 
1  heart  trouble  before.  York,  a  position  he  held  for  20  years. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  retiring  in  1931  when  the  morning 
iag.  23  at  St.  Andrew  s  Episcopal  edition  ceased  publication  and  the 
Ciurch,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  ^herrin  offi-  Evening  World  was  combined  with 

the  New  York  Telegram. 


Burial  was  in  Fort  Worth’s 
ieenwood  cemetery. 

Mr.  Newton’s  career  with  the  Star- 
Teiegram  dated  back  to  1922.  He  had 
urked  continuously  for  the  publica- 
M  except  for  a  brief  span  in  1926 
nen  Mr.  Newton  became  associated 
r4  a  Fort  Worth  land  development 
■Tsrprise. 

Practically  all  of  the  Star-Tele- 
cam’s  contacts  with  agency  repre- 
fiatives  in  the  East  had  been  carried 
2  by  Mr.  Newton  since  the  retire- 
aeat  in  1933  of  A.  L.  Shuman,  the 
rspers’  advertising  director,  now 
.e-president  of  Carter  Publications, 
(. 

Survivors  are  the  widow,  the  for- 
aer  Miss  Irma  Hosmer,  to  whom  he 
ns  married  in  1907 ;  two  daughters, 
fees  Ann  and  Peggy  Newton  of  Fort 
Isrth;  his  mother,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Newton, 
iendale.  Cal.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Fred 
Sibbs,  Glendale,  and  a  brother,  Earl 
Tfwton,  Wilmot,  Ark. 

■ 

(J^faituarp 


:ERALD  PAGE-WOOD,  57,  retired 
Chicago  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
te,  died  Aug  I  20  on  his  farm  near 
^ton  Harbor,  Mich.  Well-known 
I  Chicago  advertising  circles,  Mr. 
•»ge-Wood  was  formerly  vice-pres- 
*nt  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  and 
•  odje,  Williams  and  Cunnyngham, 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
Charles  E.  Mills,  76,  founder  of  the 
MiUevideo  (Minn.)  American  in 
l^and  papers  at  Watson  and  May- 
jid,  Minn.,  and  formerly  editor  and 
.-'Jalisher  of  the  Montevideo  Com- 
ycial,  died  at  his  home  in  Monte- 
"wo  Aug.  20. 

^^aypool,  one  of  the  pub- 
of  the  old  Muncie  (Ind.)  Mom- 
'V«ews  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
‘■’M  the  man  who  brought  the  first 
to  that  city,  died  Aug.  7  in 
Thorne  in  Muncie.  He  was  a  former 
^ ,  ent  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
Agnculture. 

Henry  E.  Roethe,  73,  editor,  Fenni- 
js  S  Times,  and  widely  known 
t  J:*^°nsin’s  “hiking  editor”  because 
frequent  hikes  to  visit  his  ad- 
and  subscribers  in  the  rural 
drowned  early  Aug.  16  in  Lake 
Monona,  Madison,  Wis. 

x'  53,  head  of  the 

••ell  V  bureau  at  Hor- 

g  ■  died  Aug.  20  after  being 
poor  health  for  several  months. 

Kingman,  65,  retired 
Ifm-  former  vice-president  cf 

H.  Denney  Advertising  Com- 
■niL  c  Aug.  20  in  Sun- 

sanitarium,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Foelkner  Miley,  69,  for  35 


JAMES  M.  MILLER  DIES 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  18 — Preparing  to 
leave  the  West  Coast  on  a  world  tour. 
James  Martin  Miller,  79,  long-time 
Washington  journalist  died  here  to¬ 
night  following  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Mr.  Miller  left  Washington  July  30. 
He  had  visited  with  a  son  at  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  before  proceeding  to  California. 
He  was  born  in  Virginia.  As  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Neu'ttrk  Evening 
Netcs,  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  New 
York  World,  he  had  covered  events  in 
many  countries.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  consul  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Belgium,  and  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  but  he  declined. 
Later  he  served  one  year  as  consul  at 
Rheims,  France. 

NEW  HEADLINE  TYPE 

The  home  edition  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  morning  and 
evening,  appeared  Aug.  14  with  an 
entirely  new  type  face  for  headlines, 
but  its  body  type  face  remaining  the 
same.  James  Record,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  gave  Editor  &  Publisher  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  “All  news  heads 
are  the  Memphis  series.  Page  1  car¬ 
ries  a  Memphis  Bold  36-point  con¬ 
densed  and  medium.  To  balance  the 
news  heads  we  are  using  Memphis 
30-point,  24, 18  and  12.  Feature  heads, 
in  the  Metro  series,  are  24-point,  18 
and  12,  regular  in  the  morning  and 
italic  in  the  afternoon.  Our  stream¬ 
ers  are  72-point  Memphis,  extended 
for  the  afternoon  and  condensed  for 
morning.  All  streamlined  heads  are 
flush  to  the  left.”  Two  Model  30 
Linotypes  were  purchased  for  the 
new  dress.  Mr.  Record  said. 


MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

More  than  90.000  persons  witnessed 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  10th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  Saturday  evening,  Aug.  19.  An 
estimated  15,000  were  turned  away 
and  another  8,000  participated  in  the 
pageant-spiectacle. 


Such  reading  is  an  art  and  a  tedious 
one.  As  much  sometimes  can  be 
made  from  what  is  not  printed  as 
from  what  is.  When  your  eyes  be¬ 
come  trained  to  it,  significant  things 
frequently  can  be  seen  between  the 
lines.  In  time  you  learn  which  papiers 
can  be  trusted  and  exactly  how  much 
the  others  must  be  discounted.  Grad¬ 
ually  important  stories  emerge  which 
American  papers  alone  print  and 
which  future  events  confinn. 

Work  of  that  sort  isn't  glamorous. 
It's  desk  work  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree.  But  it  does  get  the  results. 
Through  it  papers  in  the  United 
States  today  are  giving  their  readers 
a  more  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  world-threatening  develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe  today  than  those  of 
anv  other  nation. 

The  European  nations  are  extreme¬ 
ly  .short  sighted  in  their  dealings  with 
American  newspaper  representatives, 
particularly  the  democratic  nations 
which  are  vitally  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  favorable  press  in  the  United 
States.  Leading  members  of  the 
British  cabinet,  for  instance,  now  and 
then  see  English  reporters  in  frank, 
off-the-record  meetings,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  are  always  barred.  The 
latter  are  not  even  given  any  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
must  get  their  accounts  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  second  hand  and  even  when 
they  occasionally  attend  sessions  for 
color  material  they  must  vie  with 
the  tourists  and  constituents  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  possession  of  any  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  ordinary  gallery  seats. 

New  Form  of  Censorship 

The  greatest  handicap  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  new  form  of  censorship 
which  already  is  beginning  to  be  im¬ 
posed.  The  dictators  devised  it  and 
the  democracies  will  imitate  them  in 
the  event  of  any  emergency. 

In  the  old  days  correspondents  sub- 
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opened  in  transit. 

This  type  of  censorship  which  al¬ 
ready  is  operating  in  some  countries 
over  here  cannot  be  beat.  In  the 
event  of  hostilities  it  will  be  the 
standard  European  model.  It  is  the 
reason  why  the  Second  World  War 
will  not  be  nearly  so  accurately  re¬ 
ported  as  the  First. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  education  the  publisher-rej>orter 
gains  from  his  assignment  in  England. 
His  daily  reading  of  the  eleven  prin¬ 
cipal  London  dailies  teaches  him  a 
lot.  They  emphasize  that  while  the 
American  papers  are  the  best  in  the 
world  there  are  things  they  can  learn 
from  the  journals  abroad.  One  is 
better  picture  reproduction.  A  second 
new  typographical  tricks.  A  third 
that  there  can  be  a  too  slavish  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  rule  of  who,  where, 
when,  why,  and  how.  A  fourth  that 
there  is  no  limit  in  a  paper  to  the 
right  kind  of  human  interest  stories. 

And  that  concludes  the  report  ex- 
ceot  for  the  question  which  inevit¬ 
ably  is  asked  of  every  American  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  been  in  Europe: 
Will  there  be  a  war?  Well,  I  per¬ 
sonally  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  If 
it  should  come  this  year,  however,  it 
will  be  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  most 
of  the  professional  correspondents. 
And  if  it  doesn’t  come  ultimately,  they 
will  be  even  more  surprised. 


CEX^TiriEO 


INSIDE  is  where 
the  money  is  made 

Whether  it  is  a  store,  a  bank  or 
a  newspaper — people  who  stop 
outside  contribute  mighty  little 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Dizzy  headlines  _niay 
command  attention,  but  it  is 
readership  that  takes  the  news¬ 
paper  buyer  to  the  inside  pages 
where  the  revenue  is  earned. 
Certified  reading  quality  makes 
every  page  inviting. 

For  dtptndiU*  stertotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  mede  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERIIFIED  m  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sally 


Moore 
Elected  Theta  Sig 
President 


Taking  issue  with  Elmer  F.  An¬ 
drews,  administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act,  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
the  Medill  School 


of  Journalism  at 
N  o  r  t  h  w  e  stem 
University,  told 
memhers  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
prof  essi  onal 
journalistic  so¬ 
rority  a  t  their 
national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Evanston 
last  week  that 
newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  workers 
are  professional 
by  every  stand- 


the  board  of  governors,  Los  Angeles 
alumni  chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
They  are:  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Azusa  pub¬ 
lisher;  Ronald  Wagoner,  United  Press; 
Warren  F.  Lewis,  Roy  L.  French, 
Irvin  Borders,  Walter  Burroughs, 
Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange  News 
publisher;  Harry  Crocker,  Hearst 
newspaper  executive;  George  Hara- 
gel,  Jr.,  William  S.  Kellogg,  Lee 
Shippey,  Los  Angeles  Times  column¬ 
ist,  and  Paul  Zimmerman,  Times 
sports  writer. 


Newspaper  Starts  Fund 
To  Boil  Out  Fan 


Sally  A.  Moore 

ard  which  Mr.  Andrews  has  applied. 
He  decried  the  fact  that  newspaper 
workers  had  been  jockeyed  into  a 
position  where  their  recognition  as 
professionals  might  penalize  them  as 
to  wages  and  hours. 

Newly-elected  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
officers  are:  president,  Sally  Ains¬ 
worth  Moore,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  society  editor,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Helen  Jo  &ott  Mann;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Margaret  McEachem,  publicity 
agent,  Minneapolis;  secretary,  Jose¬ 
phine  Caldwell  Meyer,  free-lance 
writer,  Greggton,  Tex.;  treasurer, 
Helen  Patterson,  associate  professor  of 
journalism.  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Matrix  editor,  Lucy  Rogers  Hawkins, 
Chicago;  executive  secretary,  Ruth 
Marie  Price,  journalism  teacher,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

“Mr.  Andrews  has  contended  that 
newspaper  workers  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  because  they  are  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision  of  executives,”  said 
Dean  Olson.  “Thus,  he  says,  the  copy- 
reader  is  under  constant  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  desk  and  the  sports 
editor  and  other  departmental  heads 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  But  Mr.  Andrews  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  familiar  with  the  way 
newspapers  are  run  or  he  would  know 
that  the  copyreader  carries  a  consid¬ 
erable  individual  responsibility  and 
must  exercise  what  is  really  profes¬ 
sional  skill  and  judgment  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  every  story  that  comes  to 
him. 

“If  Mr.  Andrews’  definition  should 
be  strictly  applied  there  are  hundreds 
of  doctors  and  lawyers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  would  not  be  considered  pro¬ 
fessionals.  There  are  many  doctors  at 
clinics,  who  also  work  imder  the 
supervision  of  department  heads. 
There  are  many  attorneys,  who  devote 
their  time  to  the  preparation  of  briefs. 
Yet  these  men  are  no  less  doctors  or 
lawyers.  They  are  not  considered  any 
less  professional  because  they  per¬ 
form  specialized  tasks  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  superiors.” 


Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  21 — Cecil  Bart¬ 
lett,  24-year-old  baker  who  heckled 
the  Richmond  Colts,  of  the  Piedmont 
League,  so  enthusiastically  he  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  creating  a  dis¬ 
turbance  and  was  put  in  jail,  is  out 
of  the  hoosegow  now  because  of 
newspaper  aid. 

Cecil’s  plight  was  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  -  Leader.  He  had 
been  fined  $10,  couldn’t  pay  it  and 
thus  had  to  do  15  days  in  jaU.  It  was 
suggested  by  Sports  Editor  John 
Oliver,  of  the  News-Leader,  that  fans 
contribute  1  cent  each  towards  pay¬ 
ing  the  fine  so  Cecil  could  be  released. 
The  paper  was  on  the  street  only  a 
few  minutes  when  the  contributions 
began.  However,  a  friend  had  paid 
Cecil’s  way  out,  so  the  fund  collected 
by  the  News-Leader  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  Cecil  Bartlett.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  fans  an¬ 
swered  the  following  day  with  their 
pennies. 


Short  Story  on  the 
Circulation  of  on  Idea 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpIFOR 


The  Aug.  12  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  carried  a  story,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  the  streamlined  editorial  page 
of  the  Houston  Post.  This  issue  ar¬ 
rived  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Monday,  Aug. 
14.  That  night  R.  B.  Chandler,  Mobile 
Press  Register  publisher,  took  his  copy 
of  E.  &  P.  home  and  read  it.  ’The  next 
day  he  conferred  with  Harry  McDon¬ 
nell,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  afternoon  Press,  and  the  printers. 
And  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Press 
for  Wednesday,  Aug.  16,  rolled,  it, 
too,  had  a  new  streamlined  editorial 
page. 


Ad  Man  Lists  8  Tools 
For  Public  Relations 

continued  from  page  37 


Organize  Institute  of 
Journalists  in  Calif. 


Sacramento,  Aug.  21  —  Twelve 
southern  California  alumni  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  national  journalism 
honor  fraternity,  are  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

Articles  of  incorporation  state  the 
Institute  intends  to  foster  “a  high 
ethical  code  and  professional  stand¬ 
ard  in  all  branches  of  journalism,” 
encourage  journalistic  talent  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  “freedom  and  integrity  of 
the  press.” 

The  directors  are  all  members  of 


gospel  (which,  if  your  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  policy  is  right,  will  be  gospel!) 

There  are  numerous  things  like  ad¬ 
jectives,  superlatives,  dynamic  layouts 
and  prices  which  could  never  find 
their  way  (except  in  remote  cases) 
into  your  publicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  sound  economy  dictates  against 
placing  in  an  advertisement  those 
things  which  could,  if  properly 
couched,  go  into  the  news  columns 
and  radio  commentators’  broadcasts 
as  publicity. 

Sixth  Tool — Publicity  .  .  .  the  stuff 
that  news  is  made  of;  the  stuff  that 
editors  cry  for  to  satisfy  that  raven¬ 
ing  wolf  of  empty  columns.  To  sup¬ 
ply  such  material,  properly  prepar^, 
to  the  right  publications  is  a  favor, 
not  an  affront!  It  actually  saves  the 
publication  editorial  expense,  often 
photographic  expense,  and  helps  build 
a  better  medium  in  which  to  adver¬ 
tise!  It  helps  make  money  for  the 
client,  too,  and  money  is  the  stuff  of 
which  advertising  and  publicity 
budgets  are  built.  Radio  also  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  publicity  assistance 
through  its  news  commentators  who 


welcome  the  right  kind  of  material 
at  the  proper  time. 

Seventh  Tool — ^The  right  media. 
Selecting  the  proper  media  to  carry  a 
good  share  of  our  Public  Relations 
message  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
public  via  advertising  or  publicity  is 
an  important  leg  of  the  battle. 

Circulation  quantity,  quality,  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  and  frequency  of 
publication  are  the  main  factors  to 
consider  here.  It  is  a  waste  of  time, 
effort  and  money  to  resort  to  blunder¬ 
buss  tactics  in  placing  advertising  or 
publicity.  You  wouldn’t  take  a  con¬ 
sumer  angle  into  a  trade  publication 
any  more  than  you’d  feature  trade 
practices  in  consumer  media  .  .  .  this 
just  doesn’t  make  sense  .  .  .  and  there 
are  subtleties  of  media  choice  on  either 
side  of  this  gross  tactical  error  just 
cited. 

Aim  Year  Copy 

When  media  have  been  carefully 
chosen  and  listed,  their  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  should  next  be  examined,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sub-policies  of  their 
various  departments,  so  that  your 
copy  may  Aen  be  accurately  aimed. 
It  takes  an  editorial  type  of  mind  to 
make  such  analyses  and  plenty  of  time 
and  effort,  but  the  results  are  worth 
it.  This  is  another  of  those  “magnifi¬ 
cent  microscopies”  we’ve  been  talking 
about. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
editors,  sub-editors,  department  heads 
and  reporters  is  an  important  attri¬ 
bute  in  making  such  media  analyses, 
for  the  reader  doesn’t  pick  the  paper, 
the  paper  picks  the  reader  with  a  well- 
aimed  editorial  policy,  just  as  the  radio 
station  picks  the  listener  with  a  well 
produced  program  .  .  .  hence  it’s  well 
to  know  the  men  behind  the  media  to 
better  know  the  media! 

Eighth  Tool  —  Public  speaking. 
Logically,  this  element  is  an  auxiliary 
to  number  six,  dealing  with  Publicity, 
inasmuch  as  the  properly  spoken 
word  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  is  as  much  a  part  of  good  pub¬ 
licity  as  the  written  word.  But  public 
speaking  is  so  important,  if  well  done, 
that  it  deserves  individual  mention. 
What  is  more  effective  than  to  have 
one  or  more  executives  of  your  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  authorities  on 
given  subjects? 

Human  nature  is  such  that  an  au¬ 
thority  on  one  subject  is  instantly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  seer  on  all  subjects.  The 
public  looks  up  to  the  man  who  can 
think  and  talk  on  his  feet.  It’s  a  price¬ 
less  art  worth  the  cultivating  as  a 
definite  asset  to  yourself  and  your  or¬ 
ganization.  And  it  makes  news.  Need 
more  be  said? 

Use  of  all  these  tools  should  be  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  one  man  within 
your  organization  who  can  properly 
coordinate  the  activity  and  unify  the 
results  of  your  Public  Relations  effort. 
Advertising,  publicity  and  the  other 
tools  should,  as  previously  indicated, 
be  subordinate  to  your  main  Public 
Relations  policy,  remembering  that 
“Public  Relations  is  the  science  of 
attitude  control  .  .  .  the  means  by 
which  every  phase  of  human  endeavor 
is  keyed  to  man’s  wants  and  brought 
to  and  sustained  in  public  favor!” 

This  much  is  certain  ...  if  you’re 
careless  with  your  Public  Relations, 
the  public  will  be  careless  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  you! 


CircHlatloR  ProMoftoB 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(CmIi  with  Ord*r) 

I  time  —  .50  p«r  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 
(Cesh  with  Order) 


1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .10  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"iUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cesh  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cesh  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  bos  number  ts 
be  counted  et  three  words.  Hinimum 
spece,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  end  etiitr 
edt  involving  tele  of  property  or  goods. 
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FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  fisted  below  are  offered  either  bj 
the  ^blishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  held. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Weekly  gross  1938,  $64,000;  now  $75,000, 
price  $48,000;  Small  daily  population 
8000  and  three  weeklies,  $28,000.  J.  R. 
Gabbert,  Box  590,  Kiverside,  California. 

Western  Daily  and  Stationery  Store;  Ex 
elusive  field;  isolated;  $75,000  one  third 
cash ;  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  8aa 
Francisco. 


New  York  weekly,  exclusive  field,  good 
plant,  high-class  community.  Price  $7000, 
one-third  down. 

New  Jersey  weekly  accessible  to  New 
York.  Kxccllent  plant.  Only  paper  in 
town.  Shopping  news  also  included. 
Price  $8300,  $2500  down. 

New  York  chain  of  four  separate  week' 
lies  and  plant  in  prosperous  agricultural 
and  dairying  territory.  Fine  proposition 
Price  $5000,  one-half  down. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP. 
1707  Times  Bldg.  New  York  Ciir 


Nawspopar  Broktrt 


Newspapers,  Magazines  Appraised,  bought, 
sold,  consolidated  since  1910.  Ask  for 
folder  “Why  a  Broker.”  Harwell  k 
Fell,  2026  4th  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala, 


Our  properties,  both  weeklies,  trade  and 
dailies,  arc  too  nnmerous  to  list  here. 
Let  us  know  in  detail  your  wants  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results 
Murray  E.  Hill  &  Associates — the  Hotel 
Broker  at  Nashville.  _ _ 


Capable  handling,  baying,  selling,  mergers, 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich 


Newspapers  Wanft^ 


Experienced  former  publisher  desiree  to 
buy  mid-west  daily.  All  replies  helu 
confidential.  Write  Box  6875,  Editor  » 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  paper  in 
Southern  city  of  lOO.OOO  population,  wita 
a  circulation  over  30,000,  seeks  the  ser 
vices  of  an  adverti.sing  salesman  between 
the  ages  of  25  to  35,  preferably  now 
situated  in  the  South.  A  ' 

who  has  ideas  and  can  jilaii  ahead.  , 
stating  qualifications  and  experience,  g 
ing  names  of  references  and  salsry 
pected,  as  well  as  iihotograph.  . 

confidence  to  Box  6970,  Editor  * 
lisher. 


30  years. 
Occidental 


Iptlo 

CHARLES  PARTTAIWE  OO., 
Bnilding,  Indianapolis. 


Dir«ct*lilail  Sarvleas 


Onr  Prooata  Lattart  are  taken  for  personal 
eommvnieationa.  Try  us.  Oon»late  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Iietter  Co.,  30  E. 
21st  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


College  graduate  with  keen  ability  ‘“‘’J  , 

markets,  write  sales  presentations  au 
sell  advertising  schedules 
territory)  for  publishers 
of  large  list,  class  circulation  newspaf«« 
Positively  no  interview  unless  letter  p 
complete  details  past 
future  requirements,  age,  ®4ucation 
religion.  Box  Edimr_&_Puhj_  ^ 

Intertype  machinist  wanted  *" 

daily  newspaper  plant  ju. 

petent  and  good  operator;  »*>•’"  ,  week 
dustrinus.  Permanent  job  at  $40  a 

Box  6935,  Editor  A  Publisher^ - 

Young  man,  now  employed 

rounded  background  **“*!"®**„„^^tttnitl' 
culation  experience.  *®®'‘'“*.  °^Kinn  df 
to  organixe  and  Must  bav» 

partment  of  new  P"**''®,*.*.'®"'  o-ker  and 
executive  ability,  a  -jhiiity  at 

prepared  to  assume  full  ''®®P®.  full 

modest  .alary  «or  first  year 
details  to  Box  6955,  Editor  * 
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SKMtioat  Waa««4 
A^TcrtuiM 

fpTL.n  87:  Publisher  calls  him  “Gift 
(LuTHeiven.”  Budget  forbids  delayed 
mT boost-  Adman  seeks  another  roost. 
Si  6*50,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Copywrt^r.  ct‘y  jo** 

..Hied:  college  graduate:  employed  coun¬ 
ty  leit  correspondent.  Box  6971,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 

Cop*  Writing  job 

futed  by  Unioeriity  of  Illinois  grsd- 
ut(  '86.  2%  years  in  correspondent 

dnartmont  of  mail  order  firm.  Under- 
.tud  people  and  use  of  words.  Will  go 
..twhere.  Box  6871,  Editor  *  Publisher. 
tTgoo^  Classified  Unes  gained  so  far  this 
teir  plus  rate  and  substantial  revenue 
'screases.  One  of  the  best  informed 
Oiiiijed  Managers  in  the  U.  8.  (now 
jsployed)  seeks  unusual  opportunity, 
kfinjpolitan  experience.  Age  35,  gentile, 
personality  and  appearance.  High- 
(»t  references.  For  confidential  interview, 
trite  Box  6686,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
yjffrfietnf  ~Manager — Business  Manager, 
m  employed,  seeks  larger  field.  Thirty 
jeirs*  experience  References.  Box 

M05.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

itmtlilBi  manager  desires  greater  oppor- 
tuity  than  be  has  at  present.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  in  successful  selling 
lad  merchandising  promotion  in  local 
ud  national  fields.  Recommendations 
from  present  and  previous  employers. 
6772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSINO  MANAGER 
OR  SOLICITOR 

Otiuiied,  directed  four-man  sales  staff 
lor  200,000  line  gain  past  seven  months ; 
oty  of  23,000;  personally  handles  79 
leeoonta.  Age  32;  ten  years'  present 
job.  Consider  change  city  under  75,000. 
to  6782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR 
EXECUTIVE 


1{(  43  years,  sixteen  years'  experience  on 
tvo  major  newspapers,  one  morning  and 
today  the  other  evening.  New  York 
City,  Eastern  seaboard  and  Middle  western 
iilci  experience  as  salesman  and  execu- 
tire.  Former  employer  states  “a  thor- 
oi{bly  competent  man,  very  earnest  and 
lonieientious  in  his  work  and  trained  to 
do  tut  degree  in  advertising  technique." 
How  in  business  for  self  but  desires  to 
rttim  to  newspaper  field.  Highest  refer- 
tocti  from  former  employers  and  other 
publishers.  Box  6780,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UKitlsing  Salesman  or  Executive,  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  greater  opportunity.  16 
lem  experience  on  large  Metropolitan 
usily.  Sound  merchandising  background. 
Iicellent  references.  Box  6942,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

Rwrtitlng  Solicitor — Newspaper  and  radio 
nperience.  Age  38.  Sober,  capable,  in- 
lustrions,  reliable,  wishes  work  in  vi- 
tioity  of  Cleveland  or  Chicago.  Box  6945, 

Mitor  &  Publisher,  _ 

®'‘t>lsy_  Advertising  Salesman:  Eighteen 
Tours'  experience;  college  graduate;  mar- 
liod.  Handle  any  classification.  Desire 
lUff  position  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Box 
PW8.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Ib  Tou  Need  a  man  who  can  do  copy  and 
ayoiits  that  help  your  solicitors  sell 
Bote  space !  College  trained.  Age  25. 
_to  6910,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Oet  Together,  a  darn  good  advertising 
ot  circulation  manager  looking  for  a 
“Cy  in  need  of  same.  Am  rarin'  to 
utsblish  increases.  Box  6790,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 


SitaatiMf  WmH4 
CircmliH— 

Energetic  young  circulator  with  five  years 
New  York  City  experience  wants  Job  in 
Middle  West  city.  Salary  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Box  6860,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Unlimited  experience — specialist  in  Boy 
Promotion  and  Home  Delivery  with  en¬ 
viable  record.  Best  of  references.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Box  6890,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Sitaati«Ns  WoRtad 

_ Editorial _ 

Capable  reporter-desk  man-photographer 
wants  place  on  medium-sized  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  28  and  steady.  References.  Charles 

Reyner,  Rapid  City,  8.  D. _ 

Cartoonist — 25,  single.  Don't  hire  anyone 
until  you  see  my  convincing  originals, 
reprints.  Salary  secondary.  Box  6938, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Cartoonist-illustrator.  Excellent  draughts¬ 
man.  Ideas — comic,  editorial,  newspa¬ 
per,  advertising.  Part  or  full-time. 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  6911,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

Columnist-news  writer — last  10  ^ears  large 
Southern  daily;  editor  two  prize-winning 
semi-weeklies  and  national  resort  paper. 
Now  publicity  in  New  York  City.  33, 
single.  Newspaper  or  publicity  work 
anywhere.  Box  6695,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  Reporter — 33,  married.  Twelve 
years'  experience.  Now  employed.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  6832,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

Editor,  38,  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  editorial  department,  desires 
change. 

Forceful  editorial  writer,  aggressive 
news  director.  19  years  experience, 
qualified  for  any  executive  post. 

Unexcelled  references,  nexer  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  a  newspaper  job.  South  or 
East  preferred.  Box  6932,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher.  _ 

Editor,  60,  editorial,  advertising,  feature 
writer,  publicity  director.  Outstanding 
record,  ability;  "payoff"  ideas.  Box 
6850,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  forceful  writer;  enviable 
record  as  newspaper  builder;  versed  in 
best  newspaper  practices.  Age  36.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  6848,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Editorial,  on  daily  where  -writing  ability  is 
asset,  by  young  man,  22,  employed,  Univ. 
honor  grad.,  experience.  Box  6774,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Journalism  graduate — six  years’  newspaper 
and  secretarial  experience.  Box  6840, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  unequalled  community 
and  business  builder,  winner  30  state- 
national  newspaper  awards;  All-American 
Newspaper  Eleven,  seeks  good  opening. 
Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Medford,  Wisconsin. 

Newsman — ten  years’  experience  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  rewrite,  desk.  Associated 
Press,  make-up  editor;  go  anywhere.  Bos 
6884.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Sovo 

UW  -Mem  E^ipmnt  6  5—rcas,  Dttlert,  Smfflf  Emtm 

CRtoncaiRO  Rrwhi  InRipniRRt  P«r  Sal*  MRchaRleal  iqkipniMt  Fcr  S«iR 


For  Sale:  16  Lower  Split  Magazines,  suit¬ 
able  for  use  en  Model  21,  22  and  all¬ 
purpose  Models;  also  large  quantity  of 
72-channel  Display  Mats.  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

(1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertyph,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds,  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  Sc  WALSH  CORPORA'nON,  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  0. _ 

Buy  lalnotypes.  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Oo.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  T. 


Printers  Bargains  —  Miehla  Verticals, 
Kellys,  Cylinders,  Web  and  Job  Presses, 
Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  Elrods, 
plants  bought  and  sold.  Write  for  bar* 
gain  bulletin.  Craftsmen  Machinery  Oom- 
pany,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  sixes  cylinder  presses.  Job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Ine.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. _ 


Its.  Unequalled  values.  Large  Newspaper  and  Stereotype  Machinery 
II  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn-  Want:  Turtles  and  Tubular  Chases 
Everything  for  the  composing  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Lot  Angeles,  Oal.. 
Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

«  St.,  N.  Y. _  MRchoRical  EqRlpniRnt  WoRtcJ 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 


See  HOOD  FALCO  (X)RP.  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York, 


UNOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co, 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


1  ^rtlslng  Management 

I  ^JBlatlon  Mechanical 

I  «“«rUl  Publicity 

I  Utilize  These  Services 

Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
Tosr  qualifications,  and  send  it  to 
W  with  payment,  (Count  five  words 
“hue;  minimum,  three  lines;  40c  per 
per  issue).  For  a  month  your 
“tsuge  will  reach  prospective  em- 
Picyers.  Many  have  been  placed 
*^eetly  in  this  manner. 

'  completely  (  including 

•Judo)  the  Personnel  application 
“»»  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipt 
?«  TIt's  application  will  be  kept 
I*  our  files  for  six  months.  It  will 
“V*  Tour  record  available  to  the 
J*“luhers  and  executivea  calling 
I  **  employees. 

S**"  *0*  BOW  to  catch  our  dead- 
“M  of  next  Thursday. 

personnel  service 

,,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher 

Tbaee  Bldg.,  Times  8q.,  H.  T.  O. 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


V  rpv  xised  Ludlow,  cabinet  and  mats.  Give  aerial 

ORP  First  number,  mat  faces  and  cash  price.  Huckle, 

■  Cadillac,  Mich. _ 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Wanted  to  Buy:  Second-hand  rolling  izs 

-  machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

'E  MACHINES  Write  Williamson  Daily  News,  William- 

)ly  Rebuilt.  son,  W.  Va. _ 

■7  Co,  ^  Wanted — -Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors. 

New  York  Chty  escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
,  7  Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  aoces- 

sbtmt  much  more  series.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ua 
>ecialized  service.  your  needs.  Montgomery  Sc  Bacon,  To- 
only_  thru  STAR  wanda,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Admimstrative 

JOB  WANTED 

Forty  years  in  newspaper,  magazine  and 
advertising  work — reporter,  managing 

editor,  editor,  advertising  solicitor,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  traveling  representa¬ 
tive.  Obviously  no  child. 

Have  worked  for  some  of  the  biggest 
and  finest  men  in  the  field — also  some 
of  the  smallest  and  orneriest. 

Twelve  years  as  ‘"Doctor"  for  "sick" 
ncw.spapers,  finding  out  what  made  them 
sick  and  prescribing  what  to  do  for  them 
to  make  them  better. 

Have  w-orked  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco. 
Denver,  Des  Moines,  Cleveland  and 
smaller  tow-ns. 

Want  to  settle  down  and  apply 
knowledge  gained  in  this  wide  experience 
to  one  medium-sized  daily  new-spaper. 
Prefer  location  in  middle-western  city, 
preferably  on  daily  newspaper  from 
10,000  to  25,000  circulation. 

Want  position  as  Advertising  Manager. 
A.ssistant  Publisher,  or  Business  Mana¬ 
ger.  Salary  not  so  important  as  location 
and  -w-orking  conditions.  Healthy,  hard 
w-orker,  know  how  to  handle  men.  Do 
not  drink.  Do  smoke.  White.  Christian, 
Protestant.  References,  of  course. 

II.  R.  Drummond.  11  Dongan  Place, 
New  York  City.  N.  Y'. 


Proven  reporter,  26,_experience  on  rewrites 


and  copy  desk.  Reputation  as  goodwill 
builder.  Go  anywhere.  Write  box  6830, 
Editor  ft  Publishei. _ 

Reporter:  five  years’  experience  dailies; 
industrious,  dependable,  capable;  college 
education;  training:  city,  sports,  prefer 
latter;  go  anywhere;  now  employed.  Box 
6948,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _____ 

Reporter-Editor,  35.  in  same  job  12  years, 
seeks  change.  Consider  any  offer  any- 
-w-here  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Box  6930,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

Reporter-Photographer — Tasope  engraver — 
long  reportorial  experience;  seven  years 
exclusive  farm  rural  coverage,  low  cost 
pix-cuts.  R.  M.  Collins,  Box  147,  Findlay, 
Ohio. 


Sports  writer — 30,  single.  A.B.;  Five  years  Family  man.  Union.  State  salary,  re¬ 
experience  on  metropolitan  daily — rewrite,  quirements.  Box  6824,  Editor*  Publisher. 

copy  reading,  covered  twelve  sports;  fea- - - 

tures.  Statistics  expert.  Box  6925,  Editor  Composing  Room  Foreman — seasoned  execu- 


by  ne-wspaper  efficiency  expert,  short  cut, 
common  sense,  money-making  methods. 
Write  Box  6915,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanttd 

Meciiaiiical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 

Seeks  connection  where  publisher  wants 
results  above  Par.  Handles  men  firmly, 
honestly,  diplomatically.  Congenial,  co¬ 
operative  with  other  departments.  Keen 
pride  in  craftsmanship.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  composing  room 
operation.  Inspiring  leadership.  Effi¬ 
ciency.  Reliability.  High  standard  pro¬ 
duction.  Have  maintained  page  costs  be- 
tw-een  seven  and  eight  dollars.  References 
from  publishers,  executives,  professors. 
Family  man.  Union.  State  salary,  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  6824,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sc  Publisher. _ 

University  journalism  graduate  needs  Job. 
Actual  reporting,  desk,  mske-up  and  cor¬ 
respondence  experience.  Prefer  South¬ 
west  but  will  work  willingly  anywhere 
Best  references.  Box  6770,  Editor  and 
Publisher, _ ; _ 

Washin^on  representative,  -wide  contacts, 
experienced  newspaper,  magazine,  seeks 
additional  publication.  Box  6944,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

Tonng  Reporter — two  years’  correspondent 
Department  of  Agriculture;  trade  Journal 
experience;  article  recently  published  in 
leading  national  publication;  want  repor¬ 
torial  Job  on  live-wire  daily  or  weekly — 
anywhere.  Box  6778,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

Tonng  woman;  journalism  graduate  with 
experience.  Now  studying  photography; 
excellent  feature,  news  writer.  Capable 
for  social,  w-oman's  amusement  page. 
Resourceful,  dependable,  conscientious. 
Available  October  1st.  Box  6919,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

( More  Situmtions  Necit  Column) 


tive  can  increase  production,  reduce  page 
costs.  Eleven  years’  foreman  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Box  6828,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Aggressive 
young  man  desires  connection  where 
efficiency,  economy,  reliability  and  co¬ 
operation  needed.  City  of  fifty-thousand 
upward.  References.  Union.  Box  6858, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Photoengraver,  25,  1st  class. 
Experienced  Tasope  one-man  plant.  Go 
anywhere,  married,  own  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  set  up.  Box  6785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Stereotyper,  certified  efllciency.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  preferred.  Economical  rapid  pro¬ 
duction.  Broad  aaperience.  Moderate 
wage.  Union.  Employed.  Confidential.  Box 
6812.  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. _ 

Web  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wanta 
change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  as  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6914,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nawspaper  Machiniit 

Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  *  Co.,  136  Lafayette- 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  4l8t  Street _ New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tasope',  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Preciaion 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE' 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. _ 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  OO. 

110  fYilton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

N«w  York,  N.  Y.  (Chicago,  Ill. 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE 

By  owner,  Rebuilt  Hoe  X  Pattern  Sextuple 
Press  with  two  Automatic  McMullen, 
color  ink  fountain.s.  Rubber  Rollers, 
Electric  Paper  Hoist,  D.  C.  Motors,  Con¬ 
trol  Switch  Board  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  B’er  further  details, 
write  Box  6965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

For  Sale:  Duplex,  eight-page  flatbed  press, 
in  good  condition,  available  quickly  at 
right  price  from  New  York  State  source. 
Must  act  fast  because  of  installation  of 
larger  press.  Inspection  welcomed  any 
time.  Write  Box  6818,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  ft  Frice  Jobber,  re¬ 
cently  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  First-clasa 
condition,  solid,  new  gears,  cams.  Runa 
perfect.  Platen  solid.  $150.  This  is  a. 
buy — no  Junk.  Record  Printing  Co.,  44- 
S.  Ionia  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-type 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or 
end  roll  feed.  Available  in  6  unit,  doable 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or- 
unit  capacity.  (22%”  cut-off).  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  R.  HOE  ft  CO.,  910  E.  138. 
ST..  N.  Y.  C. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLlSriEfilF 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


about  to  tell  the  WHAT  WIRE-PULLING  ensued  is  not  and  which  point  to  regimentation 


story  of  a  young  man  who  finally 
got  his  name  on  Page  One  after  sev¬ 
eral  efforts  which  de- 
A  Story  served  that  notice. 

VI.  X  uf  u  i  No  names  or  locali- 

.  ties  will  be  men- 

rrintcd  tioned,  and  the  story 

probably  has  had 


THE  WEEK’S  EVENTS  remind  us  I 
that  last  April  we  were  asked  to 
talk  about  the  world  situation  to  a 
suburban  group  com- 
We  Were  posed  of  alumni  of 
Misquoted,  various  colleges.  Hiey 
Really— But?  *'®"8ed  from  yoimg 
men  with  the  ink 
barely  dry  on  1938 


of  record.  Anyway,  the  pistol  turned  of  human  beings,  property,^  and  barely  dry  on  1938 

out  to  be  an  air-gun  (hardly  a  harm-  thought  unparalleled  in  our  history,  diplomas  to  wide-girthed  gents  whose  i 
less  weapon)  and  the  if  we  have  to  pick  up  the  old  memories  of  the  campus  are  no 
-  -Brings  report  of  the  police  musket.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  fresher  than  our  own.  Why  they  ' 

_  5  ,  investigators  cleared  The  taste  we  had  of  censorship  and  should  have  called  on  anyone  to  tell  ‘ 

^  the  young  fellows  of  regimentation  in  1917  and  1918  is  pre-  them  what  they  had  read  in  the 

Tragedy  felonious  intent.  They  historic.  There  were  no  dictatorships  papers,  we  still  don’t  know.  We  told  i 

got  off  lightly.  A  then.  Even  Foch,  as  chief  of  the  Allied  them  nothing  that  hadn’t  been  in  the  ' 


probably  has  had  got  off  lightly.  A  then.  Even  Foch,  as  chiet  ot  the  Allied  them  nothing  that  hadn’t  been  in  the 

enough  counterparts  in  the  United  couple  of  years  passed  with  no  armies  in  France,  had  relatively  Im-  headlines  for  months,  obvious  to  any- 

States  and  Canada  to  make  its  notoriety.  Then  the  papers  carried  Red  control  over  the  torc^  of  other  read  beyond  the  sports  and 

elements  familiar  to  all  newspaper  brief  stories  that  the  lad  had  been  countries.  And  Ludendorff,  at  his  the  comics.  The  date,  we  recall,  was 


people. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  this  young- 


slightly  injured  in  a  road  crash.  He  peak,  wielded  authority  over  no  such  right  after  the  Hitler  seizure  of 
wasn’t  driving  this  time,  the  home  force  as  Hitler  now  disposes.  The  Czechoslovakia,  and,  to  us,  the  blue- 


ster  was  a  boy  in  his  teens.  His  folks  county  police  said,  and  the  yam  was  belief  has  been  fostered  in  the  democ-  print  for  the  immediate  future 


are  well-to-do  and  prominent,  so-  worth  only  the  two  or  three  lines  such  racies,  including  our  own  (by  sources  fairly  clear. 


daily  and  politically.  The  boy  at-  things  get  after  a  holiday  week-end.  not  altogether  clear),  that  the  debates  Under  the  impression  that  no  re 


tended  a  good  private  school,  drove  Possibly  the  diagnosis  of  slight  in-  and  the  fumbling  of  democratic  gov-  porters  were  present,  we  talked  with- 


one  of  the  family  cars,  had  plenty  jury  after  that  crash  was  wrong.  In  ernment  must  go  overboard  in  the  out  notes  or  manuscript  and  answered 
of  spending  money,  the  prestige  of  any  case,  it  figured  again  in  the  news  face  of  a  conflict  with  a  dictatorship,  questions  from  the  floor  without  the 
his  parentage  and  every  prospect  for  this  week.  When  the  boy  was  found  that  dictation  must  be  matched  by  regard  for  national  or  racial  sensibili- 
a  useful,  even  a  brilliant,  life.  dead  in  his  car,  far  from  home  and  equally  summary  leadership.  We  don  t  ties  that  you  have  to  have  before  a 

Home  on  a  school  holiday,  he  piled  with  an  empty  gasoline  tank,  the  believe  it,  but  to  deny  that  it  exists  general  or  newspaper  audience.  On 
up  the  car  on  a  traffic  stanchion.  He  coroner  rendered  a  verdict  of  “acci-  and  has  strong  support  is  childish.  Russia,  we  refused  to  make  any  defi- 
and  his  companion  escaped  serious  dental  death  tby  monoxide  poison-  _ _ _ _ i  commitments,  beyond  doubting 


injury,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  ing,”  and  the  home  papers  recalled  FIVE  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS  have  that  any  permanent  tie  between  the 


car  attracted  police  notice.  The  alert  that  he  had  suffered  head  injuries  in  jnst  turned  out  a  book  on  this  sub-  Soviets  and  England  or  France  was 


prowl  car  crew  quickly  noted  the  dis-  last  winter’s  collision.  There  wasn’t  j^ct.  They  call  it  “When  War  Comes —  likely.  In  all  frankness,  we  then 

tinctive  license  numbers,  looked  over  any  doubt  where  that  stoi-y  belonged.  What  Will  Happen  thought  that  the  balky  party  would  be 

the  passengers,  and  decided  that  this  Family  prominence,  friendship,  and  More  What  to  Do.”  Britain  and  not  Russia.  Of  Poland, 

was  no  routine  matter.  The  wrecked  the  affection  of  a  newspaperman  who  "On  Things  writers  are  Elmer  we  said  that  Hitler  would  undoubt- 

car  was  towed  to  a  nearby  garage,  had  known  the  boy  since  his  birth  Come"  ^  -  financial  edly  knock  off  Danzig  whenever  he 

minus  its  plates.  The  injured  couple  could  not  dull  the  impact  of  this  final  editor  of  the  United  wished,  with  nothing  but  threatening 

were  taken  in  a  private  car,  not  an  and  needless  tragedy.  Needless,  we  Press;  C.  Norman  gestures  from  England  or  France, 

ambulance,  to  a  private  sanatorium,  say,  for  our  opinion  agrees  wholly  Stabler,  financial  editor  of  the  New  And  we  also  predicted  that  Hungary, 
not  a  public  hospital.  Whether  the  with  that  of  the  newspaperman  ^  Herald  Tribune;  Jack  Foster,  possibly  Roumania.  would  be  brought 
cops  did  this  on  their  own,  or  con-  quoted.  There  are  probably  earlier  assistant  to  the  executive  editor  of  under  the  Nazi  aegis  without  provok- 


tinctive  license  numbers,  looked  over  any  doubt  where  that  story  belonged. 


the  passengers,  and  decided  that  this  Family  prominence,  friendship,  and 


was  no  routine  matter.  The  wrecked  the  affection  of  a  newspaperman  who 
car  was  towed  to  a  nearby  garage,  had  known  the  boy  since  his  birth 


minus  its  plates.  The  injured  couple  could  not  dull  the  impact  of  this  final 
w’ere  taken  in  a  private  car,  not  an  and  needless  tragedy.  Needless,  we 


More 

"On  Things 
to  Come" 


cops  did  this  on  their  own,  or  con 


suited  higher  authority,  we  don’t  factors  of  imnortance,  but  we’d  mark  New?  York  World  -  Telegram;  ing  hostilities.  War.  we  thought,  was 

.  ...........  .  .  nr  oi _ T  xr  c  _  ...  .  .  _  .  .  .  .  . 


the  crisis  of  that  kid’s  life  at  the  point  Chaplin.  I.N.S.  correspon-  unlikely  in  1939,  despite  plenty  of 


What  we  do  know  is  that  the  in-  where  a  cop  or  a  politician  (with  no  and  Malcolm  Logan,  rew'rite  Icud  talk  and  sawing  of  the  air  on  all 


cident  never  got  to  a  police  blotter,  personal  or  official  responsibility  for  on  the  Neiv  York  Post.  The  sides. 


therefore  never  received  newspaper  the  boy’s  welfare)  determined  that  he  book  is  edited  by  Larry  Nixon,  ex-  Next  evening,  we  attended  a  local 


mention.  must  be  protected  from  the  conse-  P^rienced  in  newj^aper  work,  radio,  committee  meeting  without  having,  as 

The  kids  quickly  recovered  and  quences  of  youthful  carelessness.  journalism,  and  published  usual,  read  the  home  paper.  So  we 

went  home.  The  prominent  father  We  are  all  for  leniency  in  dealing  “.v  fhe  Greystone  Press,  New  York,  weren’t  prepared  for  the  disrespect- 
was  pleased  to  have  avoided  the  pub-  with  kids  before  the  law,  but  we  stop  “  want  a  jittery  bedtime,  we  f,,!  razzing  that  greeted  the  arrival 
licity,  and  when  a  newspaper  friend  when  it  comes  to  fixing  traffic  tickets,  recommend  it  for  an  evening’s  read-  of  the  commentator  on  foreign  af- 

called  upon  him  a  few  days  later,  told  keeping  an  entry  off  the  police  record  There  isn  t  much  telk  of  bomb-  fairs. 

the  story  with  a  chuckle.  The  news-  o-  out  of  the  papers,  ^^en  a  man,  Chaplin,  from  his  experience  It  seems  that  one  of  the  audience  had 

paperman  didn’t  share  the  fun.  woman  or  child  gets  the  idea  that  artillery  man  in  France  and  considered  the  affair  newsworthy  and 


piaperman  didn’t  share  the  fun. 


I  don’t  ffive  a  damn  about  missing  above  the  law,  they  are  on  correspondent  at  more  recent  wars,  had  given  his  version  of  it  to  a  re- 

give  a  aamn  aooui  missing  ^  head-on  collision  with  8>ves  Americans  an  idea  of  what  they  porter  friend.  Between  the  two,  we 


?o^wSotdlvoJ  Sattho^eve?W  society.”' No  goorha's  ' e'ver'come  of  can  exi^ct  if  war  strikes  these  shores  ‘were  quoted  as  having  declared  that 
that  news  out  did  voii  no  favor  He  suppressing  news,  and  while  we  don’t  ^cst  of  the  book  concerns  political  Germany  would  take  Poland,  when- 


didn’t^T^he^  hot  anv  "fLlr^and^I  know ’ho'vv°  much  damage ‘‘can  be  "at-  fnd  economic  developments,  and  there  e  ver  she  plea.sed,  without  anj^ing 
didn  t  do  tne  boy  any  lavor,  and  1  _ _i _ u  i _  is  no  comfort  for  anvhodv  in  the  oocture':  fmm  France 


tributed  to  items  that  should  have  comfort  for  anybody'  in  the  but  threatening  gestures  from  France 


want  to  tell  you  as  a  friend  that  you’re  ycmuiea  lo  items  tnai  snouio  nave  - 

going  to  regret  that  the  boy  wasn’t  ficcn  published  but  were  not,  it  s  cer- 


going  to  regret  that  the  boy  wasn’t  ““cn  puoiisne 
permitted  to  take  his  medicine  like  l^^uly  plenty, 
any  other  kid  in  this  country.  This  a  ^ 

isn’t  the  end  of  his  troubles  or  yours.  WEDNESDAY 
now  that  he  knows  your  name  and  j*!®  us  as  tl 


and  England.  And  for  one  of  the  few 


tainly  plenty.  If  we  go  to  war.  the  best  we  can  times  in  our  newspaper  career,  we 

*  •  *  hope  for  at  the  end  is  a  debt  of  $100  had  to  claim  a  foul.  That  hurt. 

WEDNESDAY’S  headlines  are  be-  billions,  in  the  midst  of  a  bankrupt  Home  again,  we  thought  it  over. 


fore  us  as  this  is  written,  and  on  re-  world.  Property  damage  and  the  loss  and  wrote  a  little  note  to  the  editor. 


vour  license  numbers  carrv  weight  reading  the  above,  we  wonder  (just  a  of  human  values  will  approach  in-  We  called  attention  to  the  - 

whh  tlircrDs  little)  whether  we  calculable  figures,  beside  which  the  tion,  admitting  the  inborn  ^-witted- 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  that  if  he  ever  Did  It  aren’t  getting  excited  still  unrecovered  losses  of  the  1914-  ne^  of  anybody  ^ho  talk^  witho^_ 

gets  into  a  jam  again  and  we  hear  Matter,  about  a  feature  of  -18  conflict  will  be  puny.  Organized  no  s.  on  mrrcction  be  made 

about  it.  the  story  goes  on  Page  One  After  All’  civilization  that  labor  will  win  higher  wages  to  meet  questing  that  no  ®nrrectio  m 

-as  the  best  favor  I  can  do  you  as  niay  soon  be  inopera-  the  rising  cost  of  living;  the  increased  Events  might  prove 

a  friend.”  ti^e.  News  from  Eu-  labor  cost  will  stimulate  the  introduc-  published  prediction.  Thus  are  propncu. 


Did  It 
Matter, 
After  All? 


A  year  passed  and  the  youngster  rope  gives  no  reason  for  confidence  tion  of  machinery,  which  labor  will  -„be  and 

was  again  driving  with  a  pal,  this  time  permanence  of  the  democratic  uot  be  able  to  resist  in  war-time  under  Well  toss  the  prophets  r 


was  again  ariving  with  a  pal,  mis  time  - ...  .-.,.0,.  minute 

in  a  big  city  where  a  different  set  of  system,  here  or  elsewhere.  If  the  Pam  of  treason,  and  at  the  end,  job-  turban  into  the  ashcan  th 

politicians  ruled.  Stopping  at  a  red  solidarity  of  the  dictatorships  is  as  the  lessness  will  stalk  across  the  land  m  exchange  for  one  „ 

light,  his  front  bumper  lightly  tapped  d'spatches  paint  it,  there  isn’t  much  many  times  its  present  proportions.  mg  ^he  establishment  01  ^ 

the  rear  of  the  car  ahead.  The  other  question  that  the  remaining  vestiges  Last  war’s  drafts  were  for  military  sense  and  decent  "uman  re 

driver  came  back  to  inspect  the  dam-  ?/_  will  be  wiped  out  in  service;  the  next  wars  will  take  men  Europe.  Not  e 


wiivci  uduiv  lu  iiisipcrct  me  uaiii-  — .  —  -  -  - -  .......  .  r  •  vwAcont  era 

age,  looked  into  the  car  which  had  Western  Europe,  with  quasi-dictator-  from  their  life-time  occupations  and  hshment,  for  in  the  preset  ^ 


age,  looKea  inio  me  car  wnicn  naa  v - -  -  . .  t  e  ^  sense 

hit  him,  and  was  amazed  to  have  what  England  and  France  as  a  put  them  where  the  government  be-  '""8  before  it,  neither  com 


hit  mm.  ana  was  amazed  to  have  What  .‘T'-’  as  a  uc-  — -o - have  ever 

looked  like  an  automatic  pistol  shoved  defensive  measure  against  the  fire-  beves  they  are  most  useful,  with  no  nor  decent  human  relations 


at  him. 

He  happened  to  be  a 


ball  action  of  Stalin,  Hitler,  Mussolini  guarantee  that  they  can  even  start  prevailed  in  Europe,  even  among 


detective  ^nd  their  pals. 


lu  ineir  pais.  from  scratch  at  their  old  jobs  when  friends  there.  u  c  ondi 

The  machinery  already  exists  in  war  ends.  Capital  will  be  confis-  Always,  among  all  but  the  _ 


with  quick  wits  and  a  quick  hand  ^ne  machinery  already  exists  in  war  ends.  Capital  will  be  conhs-  fJc  •  can  afford 

and  he  had  the  oistol  under  control  England  for  pre.ss  and  radio  censor-  cated,  not  under  that  ungentle  name,  navians  and  the  bwits  wno 


in  a  hurry.  snip,  auu  we  aon  i  oeiieve  11  will  enecuveiy  unaer  oiners.  "‘“j'  .  r  kings 

Then  he  flashed  a  gold  shield,  await  a  war  stroke  to  become  opera-  Without  going  into  further  details,  vltima  ratio  regis.  Most  o 


ship,  and  we  don’t  believe  it  will  but  quite  effectively  under  others.  uuly  peace — the  cannon  ■ 


Then  he  Hashed  a  gold  shield,  awaii  a  war  siroxe  10  oecome  opera-  going  mio  lurmer  aeiaiis,  ^  " .  their 

arrested  the  young  men,  booked  them  five — unless  the  democracies  can  pull  and  ruining  the  royalties,  we’ll  say  are  gone,  but  the  cannon 
for  reckless  driving,  carrving  an  a  new  rabbit  out  of  what  looks  like  a  fbat  the  picture  drawn  by  these  writ-  'logic  remain,  not  exac  > 

_ J  . .  __  .;iu  arc  Jc  af  =  ,.,or  TTa-ia  c _ u  ta  an  aoinv  ioumalist  who  rememoeia 


unlicensed  weapon,  resisting  an  offi-  very  empty  silk  hat.  ers  is  of  a  war  that  Uncle  Sam  can’t  f”  aging  journalist  w  o  r 

cer,  etc.  England  isn’t  the  only  democratic  win,  no  matter  how  strong  and  brave  a  day-long  argument  wi  years 

"Hiat  news  was  on  the  teletypes  nation  planning  a  virtual  dictatorship  and  well  equipped  an  army  or  navy  German  hardware  ^has  pleas- 

i:i  no  time  at  all  —  and  the  yam  in  the  event  of  war.  Washington  has  be  sends  out.  'We  lose  in  the  end,  no  ago  this  Wednesday.  e  ^ 


i:i  no  time  at  all  —  and  the  yam  m  the  event  of  war.  Washington  has  b^  sends  out.  We  lose  m  the  end,  no  ago  this  weane. 
went  on  Page  One,  as  the  newspapier-  some  plans  of  its  own,  which  have  matter  what  the  fortunes  of  the  field,  anter  memories, 
man  had  promised.  been  allowed  to  leak  out  piecemeal  That’s  modern  war,  it  seems.  pleasanter  hopes 


ago  inis  weauesu.tj'.  — -  — ~  -  , 

anter  memories,  and  he  has 
pleasanter  hopes  for  the  future. 
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IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER  —  Key  mixing  is  the  modern  way.  Xo 

more  levers  to  push  and  pull.  It’s  as  quick  as  dropping  a  cap  “X’’ 
and  just  as  easy.  You’re  setting  from  one  magazine.  Touch  the  key 
and  you’re  setting  from  another.  Touch  it  again  and  you’re  back  to 
the  first  one.  And  distribution  goes  on  alt  the  time!  A  real  time  saver, 
this  key  mixing.  Only  Linotype  has  it. 

CALIFORNIA  SUNSHINE  — .\t  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  Albert  L.  Lengel  and  foreman  Charles  Bramhall  check 
over  their  Blue  Streak  ^Mixers,  and  the  reaction  is  a  sunny  smile  of 
satisfaction.  Operator  is  showing  off  the  time-.saving  Self-Quadder. 
This  7!2-1K)  Model  Linotype  carries  eight  magazines,  is  the  key 
machine  of  the  ad  alley.  Over  by  the  copy-cutter’s  desk  is  a  72-90 
Model  29  Mixer.  It  has  Six-Mold  Disk,  Self-Quadder  and  .sets  nearly 
every  head  in  the  Tribune.  Some  flexibility,  eh  what? 


•miRDAV  PARTY  —The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Lea<ler’s 
^‘?ht-mag.‘uine  Blue  Streak  Mixer  is  one  year  old.  Here’s  what  they 
about  it;  “Tod”  Bleuer,  foreman  (left),  "It  has  been  giving  «.v 
I'f^Jsents  in  added  production!’ “Ilote”  Herrick,  machinist. “I  wish  we 


had  a  whole  plant  full  of  Model  .‘50  Linotypes!’  Earl  Corwin,  operator 
(at  keyboard),  “The  Model .‘)()  is  a  very  easy  machine  to  work  on.  And 
the  One-Turn  Shift  to  a  magazine  makes  quite  a  saving  in  time  and 
energy  when  an  operator  makes  as  many  as  79  changes  a  day!’ 


Linotype  Scotch  No.  2  and  Erbar  Bold  Condensed 


£STA(X'  5 


Market  House.  .Market 
.Street.  Knoxiille.  is  a  busy 
kloee  teliere  t'roduce  moz'es 
fa.zt  from  (>roduccrs  and 
hroee.z.utrs  to  more  than 
consumers. 


Ill  the  finefiroiiiiil  i.s  the  famous  Tennessee  River  and  hen  of  the  many  heaiitifiil  hridt^es 
and  viadiiels  that  sfteed  traffic  to  the  various  residential  areas 

Yes,  KNOXVILLE  is  a  different  city, 
but  a  mighty  profitable  one  in  which 
to  win  BMND  ACCEPTANCE 

f  ^AlKWAV  to  Great  Smokies  National  I’ark;  home  of  i^i  manii- 
facturing  enterprises;  producer  of  marble:  nerve  center  of  the  great 
T.  \  .  A.  project,  KNOXVILLE  may  look  from  the  air  like  many  another 
river-side  industrial  metropolis,  but  there  are  many  marketing  peculiari¬ 
ties  about  Knoxville  (and  East  Tennessee)  that  it  pays  to  know. 

l  ake  flour  for  example.  Knoxville  shows  the  highest  product  accept¬ 
ance  of  17  cities  on  All-l’urpose  Flour,  the  lowest  on  cake  flour.  Knoxville 
homemakers  don’t  care  so  much  for  catsup,  but  they  go  for  cleansing  and 
\  anishing  creams  in  a  big  way.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  unusual  facts 
in  the  mkastri.I)  markki  DATA  made  available  in  the  Home  Inventory. 

Whether  it’s  autos,  apparel  or  appliances;  food,  drugs  or  footwear 
let  the  News-Sentinel  and  its  representatives  help  you  plan  a  profitable 
approach  to  your  sales  potential  in  Knoxville. 


A  busy  section  of  the  retail- 
ing  center.  A  ole  late  model 
ears  as  far  ij.v  you  can 
Narrozi'  .streets,  yes.  but  uilh 
traffic  one-zcas  routed  to 
skeed  the  hii.siness  of  Knox- 
zille. 
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the  BLACK 


'Wnb«r  of  Farms  with  ^ 

"comMof  *1500  and  Over 
*EkIi  100 Sq.  Miles-by  Counties 

IB  IM  Farms  and  Over 
^B  78  to  163  Farms 
^B  36  to  77  Farms 
1. — ]  0  to  35  Farms 


Rural  Sales  Per  Square 
Mile  by  Counties 
B  More  than  $5,000 
a  $3,000  to  $5,000 
O  $1,000  to  $3,000 
I — ■  Less  than  $1,000 


Reproduced  front  ''Patterns  of 
Stores,  Soles  and  Poptifalion'* 
^Department  of  Commerce 


Map  Reproduced  by  Courtesy 
of  ^'Successful  Farming" 


Value  of  Buildings  Per  FarrrT 

Average  6>  Counties 
$4000  and  Over 
BBi  $2000  to  $4000 
Ksasiooo  to  $2000 

m  $600  to  $1000 
1  I  Under  $600 


Homes  with  Electricity 
I  Dot  =  25  Dwellings 

CoMfitjr  Unit  BoiU 


Reproduced  from  Census  of 
Agriculture*  Vol.  IV*  Page  35 


Rtproduced  from  CensHS  of 
Agricultuit^Vol.  IV.  Pnge  524 


shown  in  the  map*  is  unequaled  in  any  other  area 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Gulf. 


jpARM  areas  have  their  economic  boundaries  just 
as  sharply  defined  as  the  city  “Gold  Coasts”  and 
tenement  districts.  The  keyed  maps  above  show 
^l»ere  farms  create  more  wealth,  where  buying 
POTver  is  concentrated*  where  you  can  sell  more  of 
•U  advertised  products. 

Measured  by  any  market  yardstick*  the  Milwaukee- 
^isconsin  rural  area  rates  “Gold  Coast.”  The  num- 
of  farms  per  100  square  miles*  with  incomes  over 
(ISOO,  is  six  times  as  great  as  the  national  average, 
concentrated  volume  of  rural  retail  sales*  as 


Throughout  this  top-grade  buying  area*  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  reaches  more  people  than  any  other 
publication.  Read  regularly  by  more  than  4  out  of  5 
families  in  the  Milwaukee  city  zone*  The  Journal  is 
also  delivered  daily  and  Sunday  to  <the  better  rural 
homes  on  6*520  miles  of  “Green  Box”  routes. 
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Agricultural  leaders  in  the  four 
states  knew  that  the  families  were 
living  up  to  all  the  money  they  made 
from  cotton.  They  knew  when  the 
farmers  had  paid  for  the  mere  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  they  were  in  debt.  There 
was  little  opportunity  for  them  to  buy 
anything  else.  They  just  didn’t  have 
the  money. 

Grow  Own  Food  Crops 

The  way  was  clear — ^get  the  farmers 
to  grow  their  own  food  and  feed  crops 
and  the  money  they  received  from 
cotton  and  other  cash  crops  would  be 
unencumbered  funds.  This  would  be 
used  to  buy  a  more  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing,  better  farming  equipment,  recre¬ 
ation,  farms,  and  hundreds  of  other 
items.  These  business  men  knew  that 
— ^but  that  was  not  the  underlying  mo¬ 
tive  behind  the  plans.  This  plan  of 
farming  would  make  agriculture  in 
the  Mid-South  more  stable — it  would 
cure  the  three  ills  that  have  since  been 
attributed  to  the  South. 

Out  of  these  deductions  the  Plant- 
to-Prosper  competition  was  bom.  It 
was  a  simple  newspaper  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Commercial  Appeal,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Services  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Extension  directors  of  the  four 
states  were  called  in  and  with  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  newspaper  they  formulated 


club  leaders  in  hundreds  of  towns,  to 
outline  the  competition.  The  result 
was  that  1,800  farm  families  began 
planting  to  prosper.  Following  the 
same  plan  in  1935,  2.400  families  were 
enrolled.  Plant-to-Prosper  was  grow¬ 
ing. 

Early  in  1936,  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
executive  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal;  Eugene  D.  Rutland,  director 
ot  the  competition,  and  R.  B.  Snowden, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Memphis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  see  that  Plant-to- 
Prosper  was  beginning  to  become 
more  than  a  use  of  diverted  land 
program.  It  was  at  the  meeting  in 
January,  1936,  that  the  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  extension  services  was 
adopted.  The  increased  prizes  would 
be  awarded  to  the  families  making  the 
best  record  in  living  at  home,  diver¬ 
sification,  soil  conservation  and  home 
improvement  and  management. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  Plant-to-Prosper  on  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  the  Mid-South 
have  been  phenomenal.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  1936  went  to  4,200;  1937  to 
14.000  and  in  1938  to  27,000  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  contest  for  the  negro  families.  In 
1939 — all  records  were  broken  when  a 
total  of  32,000  farm  families  black  and 
white  entered  the  competition. 

Other  Papers  Co-operate 

As  the  story  of  Plant-to-Prosper 
spread,  other  newspapers  took  the 
program  up.  First  it  was  the  Chatta- 
vooga  News;  then  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal.  A  total  of  42,000  families 
participated  in  the  comjjetition  in 
1938.  In  1939  the  program  has  be¬ 
come  world-wide,  spreading  to 
Spain,  and  numerous  small  coun¬ 
tries.  Hundreds  of  county  contests 
have  been  started  in  states  where 
there  is  no  state-wide  competition. 


creased  their  hogs  8%  and  cattle  25%. 

Here  the  sponsors  of  the  competition 
had  definite  proof  that  these  families 
were  prospering.  Here  was  $11,500,- 
000  that  could  be  turned  loose — ^not 
all  of  it  because,  if  some  of  these  fam¬ 
ilies  had  not  grown  their  food  and 
feed  they  would  have  just  had  to  have 
done  without. 

Some  of  this  money  went  to  buy  bet¬ 
ter  clothes,  to  send  the  children  to 
school  and  college,  to  improve  and 
remodel  homes  and  to  build  new  ones. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than  200 
homes  were  built  by  Plant-to-Prosper 
contestants  and  that  at  least  $50,000 
was  spent  for  repairs.  In  every  Plant- 
to-Prosper  home  money  was  spent 
for  things  they  had  not  been  able  to 
spare  money  for  in  the  past. 

In  every  county  where  Plant-to- 
Prosper  has  reached  a  large  number  of 
families,  business  has  increased.  Small 
town  merchants  and  bankers  are  able 
now  to  buy  something  besides  flour, 
meat  and  fertilizer.  They  can  buy, 
and  are  buying,  furniture,  radios, 
electric  fans,  refrigerators,  electric 
irons  and  musical  instruments. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  town  mer¬ 
chants  are  doing  more  business  and  if 
they  are  busier,  then  the  wholesale 
distributors  are  selling  more  and  if 
they  are  selling  more  they  are  adver¬ 
tising  more  and  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  being  paid  for  their 
epoch-making  competition. 

Let's  look  at  what  has  been  done  for 
some  of  the  winners. 

Here's  How  It  Works 

H.  L.  Majure,  the  1938  Plan-to-Pros- 
per  Sweespstakes  Winner,  is  the  ideal 
that  the  directors  hoped  to  work  up 
to  when  the  competition  was  laimched. 
Back  in  1936  Mr.  Majure  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  were  sharecroppers  —  had 
been  for  some  20  years.  There  was 


Dixie  “Plant  To  Prosper” 
Idea  Increases  Income 

Newspaper's  Plan,  Now  in  Fifth  Year, 
Makes  Farming  More  Stable  ...  , 

Mid-South  Business  Stimulated  J 

By  WALTER  DURHAM 

DIRECTOR.  PLANT  TO  PROSPER  BUREAU, 

MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


DOWN  IN  DIXIE  where  the  muddy 

waters  of  the  Mississippi  wash 
against  the  banks  of  Missouri,  West 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  nnd  Mississippi 
and  where  King  Cotton  wields  his 
sceptre,  business  leaders  are  watching 
rural  sales  increase  as  a  result  of  a 
five-year  program  of  inspiring  the 
small  farm  families  to  increase  their 
income. 

Back  in  1934  when  the  Nation  had  a 
case  of  jitters  almost  as  bad  as  the  St. 
Vitus  Dance  and  farmers  were  plow¬ 
ing  up  every  third  or  fourth  row  of 
cotton,  officials  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  the  farm  families  to 
use  the  acres  they  were  taking  out  of 
cotton  for  food  and  feed  crops. 

Stress  Better  Living  Conditions 

For  years  the  Commercial  Appeal 
had  been  preaching  through  its  edi¬ 
torial  columns  diversification  and  liv¬ 
ing  at  home.  Now  seemed  to  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  drive  home  the  live- 
at-home  gospel.  The  small  farmers 
were  cutting  their  cotton  acreage  and 
that  meant  that  they  would  have  idle 
land  and  more  idle  hours. 

Here  was  an  opportunity — and  the 
newspaper  officials  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  saw  this 
chance  of  a  life-time  to  do  something 
that  was  really  constructive — some¬ 
thing  that  would,  if  put  into  practice 
on  a  large  scale — bring  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  living  to  thousands  of  farm 
families  in  the  Mid-South  area. 


rules  and  decided  that  the  prizes  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $1,000  would  go  to  the 
farm  families  who  made  the  best  use 
of  their  diverted  acres. 

Plant-to-Prosper  Popular 
Representatives  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  wrote  letters  and  visited  the 
county  and  home  demonstration  agents 
in  more  than  200  counties.  They  also 
met  with  newspaper  editors  and  civic 


Plant  -  to  -  Prosper  is  moving — 
gathering  a  terrific  momentum  which 
is  smashing  the  one-crop  systems  of 
farming  wherever  the  program  is 
presented.  It  is  accomplishing  even 
more  than  its  sponsors  thought  pos¬ 
sible  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  inspir¬ 
ing  share-croppers  to  become  tenants; 
tenants  to  become  owners  and  owners 
to  put  their  farming  operations  on  an 
even  more  stable  foundation. 

Last  year  Mr.  Rutland,  then  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Plant-to-Prosper  Competi¬ 
tion  and  now  with  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  made  a  survey  of  the 
progress  that  the  27,000  farm  families 
in  the  competition  were  making.  The 
survey  was  conducted  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  county  agents  and  FSA 
supervisors. 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

When  the  final  figures  were  added 
they  showed  that  these  Plant-to-Pros¬ 
per  families  had  raised  $5,000,000  in 
new  feed  crops;  $3,000,000  in  vege¬ 
tables  and  had  canned  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats  worth  more  than 
$3,500,000  in  excess  of  their  records 
in  1937.  That’s  not  all,  for  they  in- 


Capt.  Enoch  Brown, 
vice-president,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  presenting 
Plant  -  to  -  Prosper 
sweepstakes  trophy 
to  H.  L.  Majure, 
winner  of  the  1938 
competition,  while 
Louise  and  Robert 
Majure  look  on. 


little  hope  of  being  anything  else  Mr 
Majure  was  not  an  inspired  farmer-^ 
he  was  a  typical  tenant.  But  1936 
a  memorable  year  in  the  life  of  the 
Majure  family,  who  fanned  a  40-acr* 
tract  in  Phillips  County,  a  few  miles 
from  Poplar  Grove,  Ark.  That  was 
when  they  became  interested  in  the 
Plant-to-Prosper  competition. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  reads 
like  fiction,  because  from  that  day  un¬ 
til  last  December  they  have  made  a 
record  that  is  a  challenge  to  ever)- 
farmer  in  America.  During  1936  they 
made  an  excellent  record— they  won 
second  place  in  the  state  and  a  $75 
cash  award. 

Mr.  Majure  attended  the  Plant-to- 
Prosper  dinner  in  Memphis  that  year 
and  returned  home  determined  to  win 
the  $250  tenant  sweepstakes  award  in 
1937.  He  had  grown  tired  of  being  a 
tenant  or  being  looked  down  upon  by 
class- conscious  Phillips  county. 

Owns  His  Farm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Majure  were  awarded 
the  $250  sweepstakes  award  in  1937 
and  made  enough  to  make  a  down 
payment  on  a  40-acre  farm.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  the  climax  of  their 
success.  When  the  curtain  was 
dropped  on  the  1938  Plant-to-Prosper 
dinner  Mr.  Majure  had  the  $M0 
sweepstakes  award  and  enough  money 
to  finish  paying  for  his  farm.  Today 
he  tills  40  acres  of  his  own  land.  He 
lives  in  a  comfortable  five-room  house 
that  costs  less  than  $500;  has  a  bam 
full  of  feed  and  the  barn  cost  about 
$75. 

Mr.  Majure  is  not  finished.  He  has 
become  a  five-year  demonstration 
farmer. 

What  an  advancement  from  a 
looked-down  upon  tenant  to  a  figure 
in  the  community.  It  has  been  a  hard 
road — but  the  Majures  had  the  goods 
— all  they  needed  was  a  little  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  are  thousands  of  others  in 
the  nation — who  can  and  who  are 
doing*  the  same  thing. 


Northeast  Iowa 
Crops  Bountiful 

By  MERRILL  S.  GAFFNEY 
Farm  Editor,  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier 


A  record  average  yield  of  47h 
bushels  per  acre  is  forecast  for  lowas 
1939  corn  crop  on  the  basis  of  Aug.  1 
surveys.  Cribs  on  the  state’s  200.000 
farms  are  crammed  with  old  com 
and  new  cribs,  permanent  structures, 
are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  after 
a  rain. 

In  16  northeast  Iowa  counties  served 
by  the  Courier,  the  percentage  of 
normal  condition  of  the  corn  crop  on 
Aug.  1  was  estimated  at  96.3.  The 
federal  agricultural  statistician  de¬ 
scribes  “normal  condition’’  as  “a  con¬ 
dition  above  average  giving  proinise 
of  more  than  an  average  crop  but  less 
than  a  perfect  crop.’’ 

Four  of  the  11  counties  in  the  sUte 
which  had  condition  reports  of  Iw  ^ 
or  better  are  in  the  territory  se^od 
by  the  Courier.  Oats  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  gro^i^ 
season  to  yield  an  average  of 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  a 
10-year  average  of  32.3  bushels. 

The  pasture  condition  on  Aug- 
was  reported  at  76%  for  the  stae, 
comparing  with  a  10-year  average 
66%.  The  reported  condition  of  MV- 
beans  on  the  same  date  was  « 
which  is  the  highest  condition  for 


1st  since  1929.  , 

unteous  crops  of  the  grains  us 
irtheast  Iowa  for  the  producti 
Drk,  beef  and  butterfat  are  «- 
1.  The  extent  to  which,  « 

r-than-normal-granary  wu 

erted  into  farm  buying  . 

nd  upon  the  prices  received  tor 
finished  products. 
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1939  Crop  Production  Smaller 
But  Ample  for  Food  and  Feed 


Return  to  Pre-Drought  Average  for  Many  Crops 
Is  Forecast  for  1939  Harvests  . .  . 

Conditions  Vary  Greatly  by  Regions 


By  W.  F.  CALLANDER 

CHAIRMAN,  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD, 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


!  SMALLER  HARVEST  is  in  prospect 
te  year  than  the  crops  produced 
hm  the  bountiful  yields  of  the  past 
•»o  years.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  the 
■jul  harvest  will  reach  the  average  of 
a  pre-drought  years. 

Food  crops,  however,  are  expected  to 
i*  plentiful,  despite  ravages  of  drought 
zsome  areas.  And  feed  crops  for  the 
::imtry  as  a  whole  will  probably  be 
cple  for  the  increasing  livestock  pop- 
jiion  on  the  Nation’s  farms. 

Cera,  Cotton  Bolts  Favored 
Production  prospects  for  the  country, 
:rsidered  as  a  whole,  have  not 
;a.Tged  much  in  recent  weeks.  Un- 
jually  favorable  conditions  for  grow- 
:g  crops  in  the  central  and  eastern 
Com  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt  areas  dur- 
the  critical  July  period  was  offset 
•he  shortage  of  rainfall  in  exten- 
ve  northwestern  and  western  areas. 
Compared  with  other  years,  early 
i'jpist  promised  only  fair  yields  for 
ast  of  the  small  grains,  for  the  grain 
rghums,  and  for  the  hay  crops.  De- 
adverse  conditions  in  specific 
«tions,  excellent  average  yields  are 
:  prospect  for  corn,  cotton,  beans,  po- 
itoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar 
ae  and  soybeans. 

Considering  all  crops  and  conditions 
-  Aug.  1,  the  composite  report  of 
•.jusands  of  crop  correspondents  the 
atry  over  indicates  an  unusually 
i'/od  average  of  crop  yields  even 
pugh  smaller  than  in  1937  and  1938. 
-rly-August  prospects  forecast  a  per- 
~e  production  nearly  7%  above  the 
523-32  pre-drought  average.  On  this 
•^  1939  yields  may  average  better 
in  other  individual  years  except 
1937  and  1938. 

htsptets  Vary  Widely  by  Regions 

These  are  prospects  on  a  national 
'.isis.  Regionally  and  in  individual 
-cas,  conditions  vary  greatly.  Though 
-a  Mtional  figures  indicate  generally 
■p;e  feed  supplies,  severe  shortages 
••t  faced  by  farmers  in  important  sec- 
ns  of  the  country.  The  pasture  con- 
• 'nn  map  tells  the  story  graphical- 
As  the  condition  of  most  crops  is 
■ined  to  follow  the  condition  of  pas- 
in  local  areas,  the  maps  broadly 

-  cate  the  vagaries  of  nature. 

/a  the  entire  area  from  west  central 
aesota,  western  Iowa  and  central 
•j»ouri  eastward  to  central  Pennsyl- 

-  Ja  and  eastern  North  Carolina,  the 

„  '^P  fo  Aug.  1  was  remarkably 

;  jrable  for  corn  and  other  late  crops. 
^  west  of  this  favored  area,  how- 
■^JP®*'ticularly  in  the  Dakotas,  Ne- 
and  Kansas),  1939  has  brought 
^e^tition  of  the  aljnormally  hot  and 
r !  weather  that  has  such  an  tm- 
orable  effect  upon  corn  production 
ese  States  during  nearly  all  of 
past  10  years.  In  a  large  part  of 
4i,?*^**  damaged  beyond 

,  ■  ®*’y-  Sorghums  also  were  hurt 
j  recover  substantially.  The 
Cast  eooler  weather  of  early  Au- 

vi.,  ,  *  beneficient  effect,  though 
tt  tttost  of  tbe_corn. 

”  and  dry  weather  of  July  also 


caused  further  serious  deterioration  of 
western  ranges.  Range  conditions  on 
Aug.  1  appear  to  have  been  particular¬ 
ly  bad  in  western  Kansas  and  Central 
Colorado.  They  were  decidedly  poor, 
also,  in  a  larger  area  which  extended 
from  west  central  South  Dakota,  to 


Central  Arizona  and  covered  large  sec¬ 
tions  in  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  southern  Wyoming. 

This  situation  is  not  in  any  way  com¬ 
parable  with  the  exceptional  drought 
of  1934  but  the  condition  of  ranges  in 
the  western  area  as  a  whole  averaged 
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Patfur*  condifiont  at  raportad  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  crop  corraspondanti 
August  I,  and  how  they  compare  with  conditions  last  year  and  in  1936. 


about  as  low  on  Aug.  1  as  in  1931, 
1933,  and  1935,  and  much  lower  than 
in  any  other  recent  year.  As  consid¬ 
erable  areas  have  had  rain  since  Aug. 

1  and  most  sections  have  considerable 
hay  on  hand,  no  heavy  liquidation  of 
livestock  in  the  range  area  is  indi¬ 
cated.  But  many  sheep  and  cattle 
men  will  sell  closer  than  was  expected 
a  few  months  ago.  The  abundance  of 
feed  in  the  central  and  eastern  Corn 
Belt  should  support  the  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  and  sheep  moved  from 
the  drought  area. 

The  other  area  which  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  drought  in  July  extended 
over  eastern  Pennsylvania,  most  of 
New  Jersey,  southern  and  eastern 
New  York,  and  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Pastures  have  been  so  short  in 
parts  of  the  area  that  many  dairy 
herds  have  been  placed  on  practically 
a  winter  feeding  basis — with  increased 
use  of  grains  and  concentrates.  Rains 
in  late  July  brought  considerable  re¬ 
lief  and  may  have  revived  some  crops 
otherwise  seriously  threatened.  Crop 
losses  in  the  northeastern  area,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  heavy,  and  many 
dairymen  are  faced  with  a  critical 
shortage  of  hay.  ■ 

Total  production  from  this  year’s 
harvests  will  be  affected  by  the  smaller 
acreage  planted  to  crops.  Collective¬ 
ly,  the  acreage  harvested  in  19^ 
seems  likely  to  be  about  7%  below 
the  pre-drought  average,  and  lower 
than  in  any««recent  year  except  1934 
and  1936.  Important  reductions  were 
made  in  acreages  of  corn  and  cotton. 

Total  production  from  the  1939  har¬ 
vest  will  be  affected  by  the  smaller 
production  of  corn,  cotton,  and  some 
other  major  crops.  Thus  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the 
crops  which  usually  show  high  values 
to  the  acre.  Allowing  for  the  shifts 
in  acreage,  the  aggregate  production 
of  the  principal  crops  combined  in 
proportion  to  their  normal  values  per 
unit,  may  show  a  decrease  of  nearly 
6%  as  compared  with  the  pre-drought 
years. 

No  Shortage  of  Food  Crops 

Principal  food  crops  show  no  sign 
of  shortages.  The  wheat,  bean  and 
potato  crops  are  each  expected  to  be 
about  3  or  4%  below  the  10-year  av¬ 
erage.  The  10-year  average  includes 
the  drought  years.  But  the  indicated 
crops  of  rye,  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  peaches,  pears, 
and  grapes  are  all  reported  10%  or 
more  above  average. 

Major  fruit  prospects  declined 
slightly  during  July  due  to  the  dry 
weather.  As  of  Aug.  1  however,  pros¬ 
pects  favored  the  largest  production 
of  cherries  and  apricots  on  record,  and 
a  near-record  grape  crop.  Above- 
average  supplies  of  commercial  apples 
are  expect^  in  all  sections  except  the 
South  Central  and  Western  groups  of 
States.  Peach  and  pear  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  well  above  average. 

Milk  production  per  cow  has 
dropped  to  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
total  production  continues  heavy  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years.  The  decline 
in  production  during  July  was  sharp 
in  the  Northeastern  States  where 
drought  severely  affected  pastures. 
But  milk  production  held  up  better 
than  usual  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  Elsewhere  there  was  only 
about  the  usual  decline  for  the 
month. 

Egg  production  also  continues  high. 
August  reports  for  individual  farms 
indicated  the  number  of  layers  to  be 
about  3%  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  pullets  not  yet  of  laying 
age  was  more  than  6%  larger. 

Farmers  have  been  increasing  their 
herds  and  flocks  this  year,  with  the 
biggest  increases  in  hogs  and  turkeys. 

(Continued  on  page  IX) 
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Farm  Buying  Power  Up 
As  Dollars  Buy  More 

Cash  Income  Ahead  oi  '38  .  .  . 

Average  Buying  Power  Increased 
5.4%  for  Farmers 
By  HARRY  G.  DAVIS 

DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  INSTITUTE 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  districts  of 

the  U.  S.  apparently  are  in  position 
to  absorb  their  normal  volume  of  goods 
and  services  this 
fall  and  winter, 
if  the  buying 
power  of  farm 
income  for  the 
first  half  of  the 
year  can  be 
taken  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  future 
business  p  r  o  s  - 
pects. 

Cash  farm  in¬ 
come  from  sales 
of  products  and 

Harry  G.  Davi*  8ovem- 

ment  payments 
for  the  January- June  period  of  1939 
totaled  $3,381,000,000,  or  $40,000,000 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1938. 

I■er•as•d  Dollars  Buy  More 

Not  only  was  there  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  dollars  received  by 
farmers  this  year,  as  compared  with 
last,  but  each  dollar  had  a  greater 
buying  power,  due  to  lower  average 
prices  of  commodities  farmers  buy. 
The  average  index  number  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  in  the  first  half  of 
1939  was  120.2  (1910-14  =  100)  as 
compared  with  125.2  in  1938.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  buying  power  of  the  1939 
half-year  income  for  the  country  was 
5.4%. 

Improved  conditions,  so  far  as  the 
buying  power  of  farm  income  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  is  concerned,  is 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  several 
geographical  divisions: 

North  Atlantic  States. — Cash  farm 
income  down  about  $14,000,000;  buy¬ 
ing  power  up  0.3%;  all  states  except 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  greater  buying  power  than 
in  1938. 

East  North  Central  States. — Cash 
farm  income  down  about  $20,000,000; 
buying  power  up  1.3%;  Illinois  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  buying  power  of  10.2% 
ahead  of  last  year,  Michigan,  27a 
ahead;  Ohio  and  Indiana  about  even 
with  last  year;  Wisconsin  down  9% 
in  buying  power,  due,  largely,  to 
lower  prices  for  dairy  products. 

West  North  Central  States.  —  Cash 
farm  income  up  about  $80,000,000; 
buying  power  for  the  district  up  16%; 
all  states  have  greater  buying  power 
than  last  year;  Nebraska  leads  the  in¬ 
crease  with  25%;  Iowa  ahead  20%; 
smallest  increase,  Minn.,  with  4.2%. 

South  Atlantic  States. — Cash  farm 
income  down  about  $7,000,000,  buying 
power  for  the  district  1.5%  ^ead  of 
last  year;  5  states,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  West  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida  ahead  of  last  year.  Three  states, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  lagging  behind  1938. 

South  Central  States. — Cash  farm 
ittcome  down  about  $25,000,060;  buy¬ 
ing  power  a  fraction  of  1%  lower;  4 
states,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
end  Oklahoma,  have  greater  buying 


power  than  last  year;  Texas  about 
even  with  last  year,  while  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  lower  than  in  1938. 

Western  States. — Cash  farm  income 
$28,000,000  greater  than  in  1938;  buy¬ 
ing  power  10.7%  greater;  all  states  in 
district,  except  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
have  greater  buying  power  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1938. 

Crops  Generally  Good 

Crop  conditions  throughout  the 
country  have  been  quite  uniformily 
good,  barring  a  shortage  of  moisture 
in  some  sections  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  which  somewhat  i^uced 
the  yield  of  small  grains,  and  particu¬ 
larly  oats,  and  the  severe  drought 
which  developed  later  in  the  summer 
in  the  north  Atlantic  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Despite  the  few  adverse 
conditions,  1939  yields  of  most  crops 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  10- 
year  average,  1928-37.  The  following 
table  shows  10-year  average  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  indicated  production  as 
shown  by  the  General  Crop  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricvdtiure  of 
August  1,  1939: 


Crop  Average 

Indicated 

1928-1937 

Aug.  1.  1939 

(1,000  bu.) 

(1,000  bu.) 

Corn  . 

, .  2,309,674 

2,459,888 

Wheat,  all  _ 

..  752,952 

731,432 

Wlieat,  winter 

.  560,160 

550,710 

Spring',  all  . . 

, .  192,792 

180,722 

Oats  . 

, .  1,053,839 

898.026 

Barley  . . 

. .  233,021 

257,008 

Rye  . 

36,330 

40.834 

Flaxseed  . 

11,943 

15,750 

There  is  a  feeling  that  there  will  be 
little  further  weakening  of  prices  of 
farm  products  due  to  the  stabilizing 
influence  of  loans  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Annoimcement 
has  just  been  made  from  Washington 
of  the  purchase  of  steel  bins  for  the 
storage  of  corn  delivered  by  farmers 
in  payment  of  their  loans  on  the  1938 
crop  so  as  to  prevent  the  forcing  of 


this  com  on  the  market,  and  the  loans 
on  wheat  are  placing  a  floor  under 
the  price  structure  which  will  have  a 
tendency  to  insure  farmers  against 
lower  prices. 

The  livestock  situation  is  rather 
mixed  at  this  time  due  to  sagging 
prices.  Increased  marketings,  how¬ 
ever,  are  likely  to  offset  the  effect 
of  lower  prices,  while  cheap  and  abun¬ 
dant  feeds  will  enable  farmers  to  meet 
the  situation. 

■ 

So.  California 
Farmers  Report 
Good  '39  Crops 

Pronounced  Upturn  in  Prices 
.  .  .  Fall  May  Bring 
Best  Year  Since  '30 

By  HAROLD  M.  FINLEY 
Los  Angeles  Times 

The  building  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  are  the  ones  that  have  held 
up  best  in  the  first  half  of  1939  in 
Southern  California,  but  agriculture, 
ever  a  big  and  vital  factor  in  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  economy,  bids  fair  to  figiue 
more  and  more  importantly  from  now 
on.  The  income  from  farming  in 
even  the  poorer  years,  such  as  de¬ 
pression  brought  to  California’s 
Southland,  has  represented  an  enor¬ 
mous  purchasing  power  in  everyday 
business  and  1939,  despite  a  none-too- 
encoiu-aging  start,  is  not  going  to  be 
a  poor  year  for  the  growers. 

Crops  generally  in  the  area  that 
numbers  several  of  the  nation’s  rich¬ 
est  agricultural  counties,  including  Los 
Angeles  coimty,  “tops”  among  all,  are 
on  a  par,  as  to  volume,  with  those  of 
recent  years.  Prices  were  luider 
those  of  1938  imtil  June,  when  there 
was  a  pronounced  upturn.  All  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  returns  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  better  than  those  of  last 
year  as  fall  approaches,  and  that  an¬ 
other  year  like  1937,  when  value  of 
crops  and  livestock  passed  the  $300,- 
000,000  mark,  may  be  in  prospect. 
There  has  been  no  better  year  than 
that  since  1930. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Lead 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  of  course,  are 
the  principal  sources  of  farm  revenue 
in  the  Pacific  subtropical  region  of 
year-around  production,  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  both  are  not  only  enormous 
but  continuous.  Approximately  72,000 
carloads  of  the  leading  products  in 


tne  two  categories  rolled  out  of  the 
section  up  to  July  and  miscellaneow 
shipments  of  less  important  orchard 
and  field  produce  represented  several 
thousand  more.  The  total  was  onh 
a  few  hundred  cars  under  that  cd 
the  corresponding  period  in  1938.  The 
better  prices  now  in  evidence  appar 
ently  insure  equal  or  better  retunu 
for  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  optimists 
among  the  growers  profiting  most  by 
the  pickup  would  doubtless  regard 
that  as  too  conservative  a  statement. 

The  citrus  crop,  of  course,  leads  k 
money  returns  and  in  economic  im¬ 
portance.  The  navel  orange  harvest 
of  1938-39,  with  shipments  complete 
by  summer,  brought  slightly  less  for 
a  crop  of  comparable  size  than  that 
of  the  season  before,  but  the  Valencia, 
or  summer,  crop  has  been  bringing 
prices  substantially  higher  than  the 
last  one  and,  with  the  Florida  yield 
out  of  the  way,  has  a  clear  field. 
Heavier  shipments  at  higher  box  re¬ 
turns  spells  profits  for  the  year  in 
an  industry  that  puts  real  money  into 
circulation  in  Southern  California 
■ 

Agents  Plan  Increased 
Use  of  Farm  Papers 

Agencies  are  planning  increased 
linage  in  farm  papers  in  1939-40,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Victor  F,  Hayden,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association.  Their  intea- 
tions  are  based  on  a  growing  confi¬ 
dence  in  farm  areas  as  selling  fields. 

“The  Agricultural  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  sent  questioimaires  to  more 
than  700  advertising  agencies  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  the  linage  prospects  for 
1939-40,”  he  said.  “Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  24.7%  of  the  agencies 
addressed.  These  replies  indicated 
that  appropriations  will  be  greater, 
more  clients  will  use  farm  papers, 
clients  who  did  not  use  them  will 
enter  the  field  and  present  users  will 
continue.  This,  we  consider  a  con¬ 
vincing  answer  to  any  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  condition  of  the  ma^ 
which  is  the  real  base  of  American 
business.” 

BUYS  INTO  COAST  DAILY 

Abe  Kofman,  formerly  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  has  pxurchased  the  interests  of 
H.  G.  Spaulding  in  the  Alameda  (CaL) 
Times-Star.  The  change  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  with  Spaulding  (xn- 
tinuing  with  the  paper  as  edita. 
The  deal  was  handled  by  Arthur  W. 
Stypes  and  M.  C.  Moore,  San  Fran* 
cisco  and  Beverly  Hills  brokers. 


Har.vating  Canfatoup.  in  fha  California  Imparial  Vallay. 
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THIS  DOESN'T  HAPPEN  ON  THE  FARM 

•  no  layoffs ...  no  interruptions  of  regular  pay  checks  in  Americans  No.  1  industry 


I  The  farmer  may  have  his  ups  and  downs 

^  you’ll  never  find  him  missing  his  regu- 

*fpay  days.  His  plant  is  never  shut  down. 

^*®*e<iuently  he  is  a  market  to  be  thought 

•  and  advertised  to  .  .  .  regularly.  For 

^stent  purchasing  power  he  has  it  all 

^  the  average  city  factory  worker. 

*The  Oklahoma  farmer  is  typical.  His 

’’•y  check  comes  regularly,  month  by 

®*th.  It  ranges  from  a  low  of  5.3%  of 

^  ®onual  total  in  April  to  a  high  of 

in  October.  And  for  fall  schedule 

it  might  be  well  to  note  that  52.5% 
tf  K' 

steady,  annual  income  comes  during 
^  last  five  months  of  the  year! 


When  it  comes  to  matching  dollars 
with  his  city  cousin  the  odds  are  likewise 
with  the  farmer.  For  every  dollar  of  his 
income  is  equivalent,  in  buying  power,  to 
a  dollar  and  sixty  to  a  dollar  and  seventy- 
two  cents  of  the  city  man’s  income.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  cost  of  milk,  eggs, 
pork  chops,  spinach,  potatoes,  fuel  and 
housing  which  must  be  deducted  from  the 
city  man’s  pay  check  before  he  can  start 
counting  his  true  spendable  income. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN- 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Oklahoma  City 


Oklahoma  is  just  tha{  kind  of  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  rural.  Its  1938  farm  income  of 
$169,000,000  becomes  upwards  of  $270,- 
000,000  in  terms  of  spendable  income  of 
city  groups . . .  money  that  flows  unabated 
into  trade  channels  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
market . . .  money  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  tills  of  merchants  whose  shelves  are 
stocked  with  products  backed  up  by  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  advertising. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

Company 

Oklahoma 


******-Stockman  Mistletoe  Express  ♦  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  KVOR.  Colorado  Springs  ^  KLZ,  Denver  (Af.  Mgmt. )  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc  ,  Representative 
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Diversity  Is 
Keynote  Among 
S.W.  Farmers 

Okla.  and  Texas  Cashing 
In  os  Result  of  New 
Intensive  Fanning 

By  RALPH  MILLER 
The  Farmer-Stockmen 

Diversity  is  taking  extra  good  can 
this  year  of  the  agricultural  South¬ 
west. 

Never  a  country  to  put  all  its  egg 
in  one  basket,  the  big  area  made  u] 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  cashing  i: 
during  1939  on  some  of  the  new  idea 
it  stowed  away  under  its  hat  back  ii 
the  early  thirties.  Intensive  farming 
done  economically  with  power  ma 


With  20%  Increase  Over 
1938,  Iowa  Again  Leads 
U.  S.  in  Farm  Income 

By  J.  S.  RUSSELL 
Farm  Editor, 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Iowa  clicked  with  a  bumper  corn 
crop  for  the  third  consecutive  year  as 
fields  of  the  state  came  through  im- 
Ecathed  in  1939.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers’ 
pocketbooks  was  the  gains  in  farm 
income  shown  in  Iowa  for  the  second 
consecutive  year. 

Iowa  farm  income  in  1938  not 
only  was  first  in  the  United  States, 
first  in  amount  of  gain  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  and  one  of  the  few  states  to 
show  such  gain  but  showed  an  out¬ 
standing  gain  over  1938  in  the  first 
half  of  1939. 

the^'^toS^'for '  KcnsGs  Reported  ""e 

the  600  miUion  dollar  mark.  WU.  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Up 

20%  Ahead  ef ’38  1  QOQ  Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount 

m-  ™  f  Volf  /\neaa  OI  l^OO  of  new  equipment  Kansas  farmers  wUl 

year  was  M  million  dollars  or  i^ar  y  ^  Harvested  .  .  .  farming  operations  cL  be  glean^ 

20vt  ahead  of  the  same  period  in  ^  r  i  T  jl.ii.,. 

1938  Increased  Demand  for  tax  records  which  show  that 

T  t _ fov  ...  ,  TO  sales  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 

The  Iowa  farm  income  was  far  Livestock  on  Farms  chinerv  in  Kansas  last  vear  amounted 

ahead  of  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  *  i  !!i  if 

first  half  of  1939.  Increased  produc-  By  RAYMOND  H.  GILKESON  million  ddlars,  and  1939  «  prov- 

tion  particularly  of  livestock  was  Managing  Editor,  Kansas  Farmer  ®  much  better  year  than  1938. 

sufficient  to  offset  any  decline  in  These  same  Kansas  farmers  purchased 

price.  Kansas  agriculture  is  making  sub-  niore  than  121  million  gallons  of  trac- 

Assurance  of  a  government  loan  stantial  gains  in  1939.  Measured  in  tor  fuel  and  as  mu^  more  for  their 
on  the  bumper  yield  of  corn  made  it  cash  returns,  the  farm  income  from  trucks  and  cars.  The  obvious  ex¬ 
certain  that  the  income  from  this  sale  of  farm  products  already  is  7  pansion  in  Kansas  agriculture  this 
source  would  be  up  to  par — or  above,  million  dollars  ahead  of  the  first  half  is  increasing  these  figures. 

Iowa  again  took  for  granted  the  1^38.  Even  more  important  are  the  Demand  for  Kansas  farms  shows  a 

tall  com  that  has  brought  fame  to  optimism  and  enthusiasm  to  plan  very  favorable  upturn  —  indicating 
the  state  and  gave  attention  to  the  ahead  which  this  better  season  has  faith  in  agriculture.  The  Federal 
outlook  for  a  record  yield  per  acre  of  generated.  The  best  single  omen  is  Land  Bank  at  Wichita  reports  that 
47*/^  bushels  to  the  acre,  bushels  <he  increased  interest  in,  and  demand  farm  sales  during  the  first  six  months 
above  the  46  bushels  to'  the  acre  in  lor,  livestock  on  more  farms,  and  of  1939  are  47%  ahead  of  the 
the  state  last  year  which  equalled  the  wider  diversification  to  feed  and  le-  period  a  year  ago.  A  recent  survey 
all-time  record.  Farmers  also  were  gume  crops.  made  by  the  editors  of  Kansas  Farmer 

taking  in  stride _ they  are  used  to  it  The  usual  double-profit  wheat  crop  shows  that  farmers,  as  well  as  busi- 

_ the  distinction  again  of  being  not  has  been  harvested — ^first  as  pasture,  ness  men,  believe  land 

only  first  in  com  production  but  also  then  as  grain.  Last  winter’s  income  possible  investment  at  present; 
again  first  by  a  mile  in  pork  produc-  from  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  on  that  farming  to  more  livestock  is  the 

tion.  wheat  pasture  rated  good  plus,  with  surest  way  to  more  profit. 

Hog  Prices  Good  net  profits  running  as  high  as  $30,000  Kansas  isn’t  overlooking  livestock. 

Only  real  problem  for  the  corn-hog  farmer  in-  The  spring  pig  crop  is  61%  larger  than 

farmers  of  Iowa  was  whether  to  seal  running  mto  1938,  „,3king  1,376,000  head  com- 

their  corn  (the  crop  will  total  about  ^  figures.  pared  to  855,000  last  spring;  217,000 

465  million  bushels)  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  loan  at  55  or  56  cents  a  bushel, 
or  feed  a  goodly  portion  of  it  to  the  12 
million  or  so  ] 


"That's  where  the  tall  corn  grows!"  Growers  inspecting  a  field  of  towering  stalk 

of  Iowa  corn. 


Farm  Income  in 
Kansas  Reported 
Ahead  of  1938 


seeding  job.  And  wheat  will  go  into  In  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  where 
the  ground  this  fall  under  excellent  wheat  and  cotton  still  are  the  leading 

cash  crops,  corn  is  being  brought  back 
into  the  profit  columns.  Oklahoma 
corn,  according  to  a  July  estimate  by 
the  government,  will  produce  38.940,- 
000  bushels  this  year  as  compared  with 
35,080,000  bushels  last  year,  and  a  10- 
year  average  of  35,912,000  bushels. 
Much  of  it  will  go  to  market  in  Okla¬ 
homa’s  larger  hog  production. 

Cotton  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  off 
to  an  exceptional  start  due  to  un¬ 
usually  ample  early  season  moisture, 
promises  a  larger  per  acre  yield  than 
in  past  years.  l\ffieat  in  these  two 
states  has  just  turned  out  more  than 
81.670,000  bushels. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products, 
producing  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
farmers  a  cash  income  of  more  than 
$103,700,000  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1939,  are  exceeding  their  own  1938 
earning  power.  Abundant  pastures 
and  feed  crops  will  cause  this  income 
same  gQ^j-ce  to  continue  favorable  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  upswing  in  hog  production  for 
,  ,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  which  started 

IS  the  satest  spring  of  1938,  has  continued 

through  1939  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Oklahoma’s  current  pig  crop  is  40''f 
larger  than  was  the  spring  crop  of 
1938.  Number  of  sows  farrowed  this 
spring  also  was  40^1  larger  than  for 
1938.  Indicated  fall  farrowings  for 
Oklahoma  are  up  35%  over  last  year 

Grain  Income  High  sows  farrowing  this  year  compared  to  Texas  hogs  are  up  proportionately 

Yield  of  grain  from  Kansas  wheat  130,000  in  the  spring  of  1938.  Growers  Dairying  is  another  important  tool 

.......  ...  ..  —  _ _ amounts  to  110,806,000  bushels  com-  report  171,000  sows  ready  to  farrow  in  the  Southwest’s  diversification.  On 

pigs  being  raised  on  the  pared  with  152,114,000  last  year  and  this  fall  which  is  an  increase  of  40%  Oklahoma  and  Texas  farms  more 

farms  of  the  state  this  year.  a  10-year  average,  1928-37,  of  137,-  over  1938  fall  farrowings.  Spring  than  2,178,000  dairy  cattle  have  a 

Thus  far  in  1939  com-hog  farmers  853,000.  Better  quality  grain,  a  movement  of  cattle  into  the  famous  value  of  more  than  $82,728,000.  b 
have  been  able  to  get  the  57  cents  strengthening  market  and  a  higher  Kansas  Bluestem  grazing  area  was  Oklahoma  alone  dairy  products  m 
loaned  them  by  the  government  on  government  loan  rate  likely  will  make  60%  larger  than  in  19^.  The  esti-  1939  will  have  a  farm  value  of  a^t 
corn  or  perhaps  even  more  when  con-  the  wheat  grain  income  at  least  match  mated  m-movement  this  year  bemg  $37,000,000.  More  than  260.000.0W 
verted  into  pork  or  beef.  Many  a  that  from  a  higher  yield  last  year.  210,000  head  compared  with  131,000  gallons  of  milk  are  produced  annuaJy 

farmer  can  tell  of  corn  sold  on  the  Government  payments  to  Kansas  spring,  197,0M  in  1937,  and  a  10-  on  Oklahoma  farms.  Cash  income  to 
hoof  —  in  the  form  of  comfed  farmers  this  year  amount  to  36%  mil-  average,  1928-37,  of  233,000.  these  dairy  farmers  includes,  m  • 

porker  —  bringing  him  60  to  70  lion  dollars,  including  12  million  dol-  Dairying  Continues  to  Grow  milk,  $11,980,000;  from  butter  an  nu 

cents  bushel.  lars  in  AAA  wheat  price  adjustments.  The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  terfat,  $10,273,000.  Poultry  and  po 

Wise  farmers  aren’t  expecting  the  2  million  dollars  in  corn  price  adjust-  Kansas  this  spring  is  15%  larger  than  try  products  constitute 
margin  between  com  and  hogs  to  re-  ments,  and  22^'^  million  dollars  in  soil  a  year  ago.  Sheep  and  lamb  produc-  of  major  farm  profit  in  the  . 

main  as  profitable  as  they  have  been  conserv'ation  payments.  This  is  in  tion  continue  to  gain  and  numbers  of  Sheep,  valuable  money  pr  - 
the  last  18  months  because  it  has  been  addition  to  wheat  loans,  market  sales  this  class  of  livestock  are  now  highest  for  southwestern  stockmen,  are  g 
too  good  to  last  forever  but  most  of  of  wheat,  and  income  from  wheat  in-  in  many  years.  The  1939  Kansas  ing  rapidly  in  numbers, 
them  figure  they  can’t  lose  when  they  surance.  lamb  crop  numbered  318,(KM)  head  com-  Government  payments  to  farmers  in 

have  a  loan  and  the  pigs  to  choose  A  currently  strong  price-improving  pared  with  292.000  last  year,  and  288,-  Oklahoma  and  Texas  for  reduemg 

between.  factor  for  wheat  is  official  recogni-  000  for  the  10-year  average.  their  crop  acreages  have 

In  the  meantime  they  are  in-  tion  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-  Dairying  has  been  growing  until  during  the  first  five  months  of  1^ 

creasing  the  volume  of  hog  market-  culture  that  the  U.  S.  supply  of  wheat  now  87%  of  the  175,000  farms  in  Kan-  to  more  than  $60,627,000  as  comparefl 
ings  enough  to  maintain  farm  income  must  be  increased  for  1940.  Secretary  sas  produce  milk  as  a  source  of  rev-  with  ^7,888,000  from  this  same  so^ 
on  the  high  level  that  it  has  been  on  Wallace  has  increased  the  wheat  enue.  Milk  production  this  year  will  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^ 
the  last  year.  acreage  under  Farm  Program  allot-  amount  to  around  2,809,000,000  pounds.  Forty-seven  of  Oklahoma’s  s®vent^ 

And  so  Iowa  farmers  are  taking  in  ments  by  7  million  acres.  Out  of  this  or  1,404,000  tons  from  805,000  cows,  seven  counties  produce  either 
stride  again  also  this  year  the  distinc-  increase  Kansas  gets  1,721,652  acres.  The  investment  in  milk  cattle  now  gas.  Texas  also  is  rich  in  petro 
tion  of  having  the  highest  farm  in-  Early  fall  will  find  rural  Kansas  a  amounts  to  about  50  million  dollars,  resources.  One-eighth  of  the  reven 
come  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  any  bee  hive  of  activity  as  drills  and  trac-  Dairy  income  will  hit  around  the  40  from  oil  and  gas  production  goes 
state  in  the  nation.  tors  tackle  their  14-million-acre  wheat  million  dollar  mark  this  year.  the  landowner  or  “royalty  owner. 


Wheat  Crop  Harvested 
Increased  Demand  lor 
Livestock  on  Farms 
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northwest  Farm 
locome  Shows 
Gain  of  G% 

Corn  Again  Supreme  in 
Region  Formerly  Heavy 
Wth  Wheat 

Jy  CHARLES  F.  COLLISSON 
Firm  Editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Generous  rains,  bright  sunshine  and 
ieal  “tail-corn”  weather  in  the 
):’'hwest,  the  old-time  “golden  grain 
jtl’have  chased  away  the  farmer’s 
iaes  and  lined  the  pockets  of  the 
jblue  jeans  with  high  buying  power 
:!939. 

Cash  farm  income,  from  three 
:OTes.  crops,  livestock  and  AAA. 
r.:iiues  to  rise  faster  in  Minnesota. 
2  Dakotas  and  Montana,  than  in  the 
GS.  as  a  whole.  It  totals  $281,609,- 

1  already  received  to  July  1,  ac- 
:sing  to  the  farm  income  report  of 

2  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
: Washington.  It  rolls  in  at  the  rate 

2550,000  a  day  or  $10,850,000  a 

6%  Ahead  of  ‘38 

liis  exceeds  the  1938  six-months’ 
.;aie  by  $15,949,000,  or  a  6%  gain. 
!!^U.  S.  gain  is  only  1%.  North- 
«am  crop-livestock  sales  .  .  . 
-iducts  of  farmers’  own  soil  and  toil, 
oout  AAA  aid  .  .  .  roll  up  a  total 
.1233.412,000.  a  gain  of  6.05%.  Those 
.  ie  United  States  are  down  4%. 
jorthwest  AAA  cash  is  only 
SJJI.OOO. 

Tie  advance  of  diversified  farming 
;  4is  former  wheat  region  is  shown 
iarly  by  the  livestock  sales  of  $186,- 
lOW,  or  $2,691,000  more  than  in 
3.  in  spite  of  the  lower  prices.  This 
lore  than  three  times  all  the  crop 


Typical  scene  on  a  Minnesota  farm  as  grain  is  loaded  in  the  field  for  transportation 
to  the  threshing  machine. 


cash  received  this  year,  $49,296,000,  a 
gain  of  27.8%  or  $10,737,000  over  a 
year  earlier. 

Sensational  gains  in  cash  income 
appear  this  year  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana.  Crop-livestock  sales  alone, 
without  AAA  cash,  are  up  10%  in 
North  Dakota,  21%  in  South  Dakota, 
37%  in  Montana.  Total  income,  in¬ 
cluding  AAA,  is  up  17%  in  North 
Dakota,  9%  in  South  Dakota.  25% 
in  Montana. 

Diversified  Farming  Pays 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Northwest 
farmers  are  raising  their  own  home¬ 
grown  “farm  relief,”  by  improving 
their  system  of  diversified  dairy - 
livestock-poultry  farming.  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  country’s  first  butter-making 
state,  stands  fourth  in  the  U.  S.  in 
crop-livestock  sales  .  ,  .  fifth  in  total 
farm  income  including  AAA  cash. 
Only  Iowa.  Illinois.  California  and 
Texas  are  ahead. 

Minnesota  farmers  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  $160,263,000  this  year.  Of  this, 
$119,889,000  is  from  sales  of  cow- 
sow-hen-steer-sheep  products  alone 


.  .  .  $26,258,000  from  cash  crops,  only 
$14,116,000  from  AAA  benefits.  North 
Dakota  livestock  sales,  $18,748,000,  are 
nearly  twice  the  crop  sales  of  $9,697,- 
000.  Here  also  diversified  farming  is 
advancing  rapidly  over  the  prairies. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  marked  in 
well-diversified  South  Dakota.  Dairy- 
livestock-poultry  cash  totals  $33,746,- 
000,  while  crops  bring  $6,797,000.  The 
Montana  livestock  sales  are  $13,733,- 
000,  while  crops  bring  $6,544,000. 

King  Corn  Supreme 

To  top  off  all  this.  King  Corn  now 
reigns  supreme  in  the  old  grain-belt. 
Uncle  Sam’s  August  report  estimates 
a  crop  of  233,511,000  bushels  in  the 
Northwest  this  year,  a  gain  of  21,762,- 
000  over  the  big  1938  crop. 

Another  great  feeding  crop,  oats, 
rolls  up  a  total  also  far  exceeding 
wheat,  (oats  219,746,000  bushels,  all 
wheat  170,437,000).  For  years  now 
the  old  standby  cash  crop  of  the  North¬ 
west,  spring  wheat,  has  stood  in  third 
place. 

This  year’s  spring  wheat  crop,  114,- 
700,000  bushels  in  the  Northwest,  is 


nearly  9,500,000  bushels  over  the  ten- 
year  average  of  1928-38.  Eight  leading 
crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  pota¬ 
toes,  rye,  flaxseed  and  buckwheat, 
promise  now  a  1939  harvest  of 
800,000,000  bushels  of  new  farm 
wealth. 

To  all  this  is  added  a  big  hay  crop  of 
11.693,000  tons,  to  be  fed  to  livestock, 
and  marketed  as  milk  and  meat. 

■ 

N.E.  Indiana  Has 
Bumper  Harvest 

By  EMERY  APPLEGATE,  Jr. 

Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 

Like  the  last  two  years,  the  1939 
harvest  will  bring  Allen  County 
(Ind.)  farmers  a  bumper  crop  in  vir¬ 
tually  everything,  including  all  major 
grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
gross  income  in  Allen  County  w’ill  be 
as  high  as  1938,  but  not  nearly  so 
high  as  1937. 

Allen  county  will  harvest  about 
759,000  bushels  of  wheat  which,  at 
today’s  price,  will  be  worth  some 
$455,000.  It  will  harvest  65,000  acres 
of  corn  worth  about  $1,210,000;  360.- 
000  acres  of  soybeans  worth  $252,000; 
33,000  acres  of  hay  worth  $534,500. 

The  Spring  and  Fall  pig  crops  are 
worth  probably  from  one-half  million 
to  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars. 

Dairy  cattle  produced  well,  but  the 
price  of  milk  is  low,  and  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  farmers’  income  from  this 
branch  of  farming  could  not  have 
been  worth  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  10- 
month  lactation  period. 

JITTERBUG  CONTEST 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  spon¬ 
sored  a  free  public  jitterbug  swing 
concert  by  Artie  Shaw  and  his  band 
in  the  Parkman  bandstand,  Boston 
Common,  Aug.  21. 


AS  AMERICA'S  WEALTHIEST  FARMER  I'll  MAKE  MY  SAY  BRIEF 


Iowa’s  farm  income  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1939  is  20%  greater  than 
last  year.  And  in  1938  Iowa  led 
America  with  a  total  farm  income  of 
$561,000,000. 

It’s  pretty  simple  to  get  at  this  con¬ 
sistently  high  farm  wealth  because 
53%  of  all  Iowa  families  read  one  news¬ 
paper,  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister.  You  buy  335,303*  reader  families 
at  lowest  milline  rates  in  Iowa  ($1.64). 


The  Dei^“Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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Montana  Reports 
Another 
Large  Crop 


Wheat  Yield  Is  Fourth 
Largest  in  History 
OI  State 


By  LESTER  COLE 
Editor,  Montana  Farnner 


Favored  by  one  of  the  wettest 
Junes  on  record,  Montana  is  pro¬ 
ducing  another  large  crop  this  sea¬ 
son,  adding  to  last  year’s  highly  satis¬ 
factory  crop.  Wheat  is  the  state’s  key 
crop  and  the  federal  report  released 
on  July  10  forecast  a  production  of 
Gl.710,000  bushels  which  would  be  the 
fourth  largest  in  Montana’s  history. 
July  weather  has  reduced  prospects 
in  some  districts  and  improved  them 
in  others  so  the  final  out-turn  will 
probably  not  change  this  picture  very 
materially. 

The  1939  federal  wheat  loan  base 
and  the  increased  cash  benefits  under 
the  AAA  program  will  insure  a  re¬ 
turn  of  between  80  and  85  cents  a 
bushel  on  most  of  Montana’s  wheat 
this  season,  which  will  mean  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  (perhaps  as  much  as 
$10,000,000)  over  returns  from  last 
year’s  bumper  crop. 

One-Third  of  Farms  Irrigated 

Acreage  under  irrigation  broke  all 
previous  records  this  season  and  these 
sure-crop  areas  will,  as  usual,  regis¬ 
ter  large  yields  of  sugar  beets,  alfalfa 
and  other  diversified  products.  Con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  third  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  farms  are  wholly  or  partially 
irrigated. 

Ample  feed  reserves  and  luxuriant 
ranges  have  kept  livestock  in  prime 
condition  and  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  available  for  market  this 
fall  will  exceed  last  year’s  totals  by 
a  considerable  margin.  Cattle  popu¬ 
lation  was  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
January  1,  1939  at  1,016,000  head  com¬ 
pared  with  890,000  in  1938.  Sheep  to¬ 
talled  3,210,000  head  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  2,926,000  a  year  ago.  Calf 
and  lamb  crop  percentages  are  better 
than  normal.  Montana’s  1939  spring 
pig  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  165,- 
000,  nearly  double  the  1938  production. 

Retail  Sales  Ahead 


NEWSBOY  OUTING 


Alfalfa  hay  field  on  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Irrigation  Project  in  Eastei 


Late  Rains  Aid 
Wisconsin  Crop 
Outlook  for  '39 


Good  Yields  on  Limited 
Acreage;  Dairymen  in 
Favorable  Position 
By  LEWIS  C.  FRENCH 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Total  income  this  season  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  market  trends  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  time  products  are 
sold  but  indications  are  that  cash  in¬ 
come,  including  AAA  payments,  may 
approach  the  $100,000,000  mark  which 
would  make  an  average  of  about  $2,000 
ner  farm.  According  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
average  cash  income  for  Montana  last 
vpar  was  $1,650  n^r  farm,  or  $530  more 
than  the  national  average. 

Farm  machinery  houses  report  a 
substantial  increase  in  sales  this  sea¬ 
son  over  1938,  and  the  1938  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  1937  by  considerably  more 
than  50%.  The  latest  available  re¬ 
port  of  retail  sales  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  shows  that 
sales  (dollar  volume)  of  general 
stores  are  running  15.9%  ahead  of 
same  period  last  year,  a  record  ex¬ 
celled  by  only  six  states. 


More  than  1,500  city  newsboys  were 
guests,  Aug.  16,  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.,)  Newspaoers,  at  Moimtain 
Park,  Holyoke.  The  outing  is  an  an¬ 
nual  affair,  26  years  old,  sponsored  by 
the  Daily  News,  Republican,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  Union. 


After  looking  at  cloudless  skies  and 
simmering  mid-summer  heat  baking 
the  soil  from  about  July  4,  there  was 
not  much  cheer  on  Wisconsin  farms 
until  Aug.  8. 

Then  down  came  the  rains  over  the 
state.  Drooping  chins  jerked  up  and 
farmers  managed  to  smile. 

The  August  showers  came  too  late 
to  do  much  good  with  the  grain,  or  for 
the  sparse  second  cutting  of  alfalfa, 
but  the  soil  soaking  moisture  put  fresh 
life  in  the  bumper  com  crop,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  tobacco  and  vegetable  crops. 
Pastures  that  had  been  blistered  into  a 
brown  carpet  over  the  southern  section 
of  the  state  also  perked  up. 

"Fair  to  Middlin' " 

Wisconsin  this  year  will  have  crops 
about  like  those  Mward  N.  Westcott’s 
canny  David  Hamm  termed — “fair  to 
middlin’.”  With  threshing  rigs  now  fin¬ 
ishing  up,  the  crops  will  not  be  as  good 
as  the  bumper  yields  of  1938 — the  year 
of  plenty — and  they’ll  be  somewhat 
short  of  1937  but  much  better  than  in 
1935  and  1934.  Measvming  crop  yields 
and  prices,  even  the  current  low  quo¬ 
tations,  the  Wisconsin  farmer  will  fin¬ 
ish  this  year  with  a  gross  income  from 
his  200,000  farms  of  around  $286,000,- 
000  of  which  $275,000,000  will  come 
from  his  herds  and  fields  and  $11,127,- 
000  from  federal  farm  aid  payments. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  less  acreage 
in  cultivated  crops,  the  result  of  the 
soil  conservation  programs.  Over  the 
state  the  yield  per  acre  is  a  bit  lower 
generally.  For  with  all  the  fiddling 
around  in  recent  years  by  agricultural 
experts  in  blue  printing  acreage  and 
production,  it  seems  that  no  one,  not 
even  in  Washington  has  been  able  to 
graph  the  weather  and  rains  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


Even  with  only  a  fair  grain  crop,  the 
Wisconsin  dairyman  is  in  a  position  to 
feed  his  livestock  with  home  grown 
produce.  And  that  is  the  all  import¬ 
ant  farm  crop  issue  in  Wisconsin, 
crops  accounting  for  only  13.2%  of  the 
agricultural  income. 

Wisconsin  will  produce  •  aroimd  12 
billion  pounds  of  milk  as  the  nation’s 
leading  dairy  state.  To  assure  the 
ever  important  milk  check  every 
month  of  the  year,  it  takes  a  whale  of 
a  lot  of  feed.  That  milk  production 
goes  to  market  as  365  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  more  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  domestic  production;  895  million 
pounds  of  condensed  milk,  more  than 
a  third  of  domestic  output  and  189 
million  pounds  of  butter,  about  11%  oi 
the  total  make  of  the  U.  S. 

Therefore  it  is  important  that  Wis¬ 
consin  has  enough  in  the  silo,  grain 
bins  and  hay  mow  to  get  through  in 
good  shape  without  importing  forage 
until  next  harvest.  And  the  state  will 
have  plenty.  With  the  exception  of 
malting  barley,  bringing  a  premium, 
Wisconsin  grain  goes  to  market  as 
meat  or  milk. 


Reduce  Crop  Acreage 

The  1939  volume  of  Wisconsin  farm 
produce  is  obtained  on  considerable 
less  acreage  of  cropped  land,  there  be¬ 
ing  large  increases  in  pasture  and 
grass,  and  legumes.  Tobacco  acreage 


peas.  With  a  big  holdover  on  canned 
vegetables,  the  canning  pea  acreage 
was  cut  from  102,300  acres  down  to 
around  68,000  acres.  Door  County 
yielded  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  cherries 
yielding  14  million  pounds  compared 
to  12  million  last  year.  Tobacco  is 
three  weeks  away  from  harvest  with 
the  crop  sound  and  undamaged.  That 
also  holds  true  of  cabbage  and  sugar 
beets. 

The  early  varieties  of  potatoes  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  are  almost  a  blank.  Most 
of  the  state  acreage,  however,  is  in  the 
late  varieties.  More  rain  and  the  next 
month  will  provide  the  answer.  The 
vines  are  healthy  and  sound  with 
moisture  needed  for  the  “spuds”  to  set. 

The  biggest  hope  of  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  is  that  there  will  be  better 
dairy  prices.  The  state  average  milk 
price  is  now  $1.12  a  hundred  poxmds 
(quarts)  as  compared  to  $1.20  a  year 
ago.  More  milk  is  being  produced, 
farmers  adding  to  their  herds  as  prices 
declined  and  with  feed  left  over  pour¬ 
ing  in  old  hay  and  silage  until  the 
Wisconsin  farmer  is  averaging  238.6 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  compared  with 
228.5  pounds  a  year  ago. 


m  CARRIERS  PARADE 

The  sixth  annual  vacation  cont«t 
carrier  boys  of  the 
News  and  Age-Herald  ended  ^ 
with  a  parade  which  1.^ 
participated.  Winners  of  18  ^ 

A  Milwaukee  County  vegetable  grower  to  New  Orleans  ^nd  seven 
smiles  as  he  harvest,  bumper  crop  In  to  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  w 
Wisconsin.  announced. 


f 


f.  r 


BUYS  KNOXVILLE  PLANT 

Ira  A.  Watson,  vice-president  of 
the  Knoxville  Journal,  purchased  for 
$50,000  at  a  foreclosure  sale  there  re¬ 
cently,  the  KnoxvUle  Journal  s  Gay 
Street  building,  housing  its  eiton^. 
advertising  and  accounting  depa  - 
ments.  Roy  N.  Lotspeich, 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
owned  the  property  personally^  sin 
its  purchase  in  a  bank  receivers 
in  1936.  Mr.  Watson  also 
the  Bean-Warters  building  here,  lor- 
merly  owned  by  Mr.  Lotspeich. 


of  meat  by  thousands  of  tenant  far¬ 
mers  who  in  the  past  have  lived  on 
an  unbalanced  diet.  Later  it  may 
result  in  encroachment  upon  the  long 
established  meat  production  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  Former  Texas  cotton 
farmers  may  be  forced  into  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  home  market  for  pork, 
beef  and  lamb  which  can  be  produced 
cheaply  and  abundantly  on  Texas 
grains,  feed  crops  and  pastures.  Until 
recent  years  Texas  was  content  to 
supply  grass  cattle  to  Com  Belt  far¬ 
mers  and  thus  made  a  market  for  their 
feed  and  grain. 

Chemurgic  Crops  Gain 

There  is  much  interest  in  chemurgic 
crops  in  East  and  South  Texas  where 
farmers  are  beginning  to  think  in 
terms  of  raising  such  raw  materials 
as  cellulose  in  the  form  of  pine  and 
gum  trees,  starch  from  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  vegetable  drying  oils  from 
winter  dwarf  flax,  castor  beans,  pe- 
rilla,  chia,  safflower  and  related  oil¬ 
seed  crops. 

The  opening  about  Jan.  1,  1940,  of 
the  Soul’s  first  newsprint  paper  mill 
at  Lufkin,  with  an  outlay  of  $6,000,000, 
using  pines  as  a  source  of  cellulose, 
is  likely  to  have  profound  effects  upon 
the  development  of  a  Southern  paper 
industry  in  the  pineywoods  region 
where  paper  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  than  in  Canada. 

Texas  farmers  are  making  every 
effort  to  live  at  home  and  thus  to 
have  more  spendable  cash  than  in 
recent  years.  The  effect  of  lost  cotton 
markets  abroad  is  being  mitigated  by 
better  farming,  by  crop  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  by  closer  attention  to  finish¬ 
ing  animals  on  home-grown  feed 
crops. 


Texas  Outlook 
Bright  as  Farm 
Income  Goes  Up 

Texans  Turn  from  Cotton  to 
Livestock  .  •  •  Gain  in 
Chemurgic  Crops 
By  VICTOR  H.  SCHOFFELMAYER 

Agricultural  Editor,  Dallas  News 

After  a  winter  and  spring,  in  which 
liiere  was  serious  threat  of  subsoil 
(oisture  shortage,  early  summer 
nins  and  eleventh-hour  precipitation 


An  Eye  Opener 


to  some  of  our  friends  up  North  and  East  who  may  enter¬ 
tain  erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  cotton-agricultural  situ¬ 
ation  in  Texas.  For  their  information,  cotton  accounted 
for  only  a  fifth  of  the  State’s  total  agricultural  income  in 
1938  (see  Chart  1,  below) .  Agriculture,  itself,  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  a  third  of  1938’s  total  income  based  on 
industrial  production. 


Chart  1 
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Comparison  of  above  percentages  with  those  of  1937 
proves  progress  of  diversification: 
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Wing  wheat  in  North  Texes.  This  eJIIlUUCX 

m  produced  about  10,000,000  bushels  Blit  AtTIT^Ia 

Ail  year,  one-third  of  the  total  Texas  crop.  ^  ,,  ... 

continued  from  page  III 

during  July,  the  Texas  general  crop  _  ~  ~ 

outlook  is  greatly  bettered.  Texas’  This  means  more  livestock  to  feed  now 
diief  crop,  cotton,  although  reduced  as  well  as  this  winter.  .  ..  .  • 

Mt  less  than  40%  under  Federal  agri-  farmers  to  the  Agri- 

altural  adjustment,  is  expected  to  cultural  Marketing  Service,  it  is  esti- 
equal  last  season’s  on  an  acreage  '^^Jed  that  the  Corn  Bel  has  about 
about  the  same  size  (8,980,000  acres).  16%  more  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year 
M  prevailing  market  prices  the  crop  ^8°-  much  d  jerent  distribution 
»odd  sell  for  an  approximate  $160,-  prevails  than  m  the  pre-drought 
MO.OOO,  including  cottonseed.  "od  with  a  larger  proportion  m  the 

It  is  probable  that  the  total  crop  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  livestock  cash  income  will  be  in  But  the  increase  is  general  over  the 
bne  with  last  season’s  $442,000,000  of  area.  a 

•bich  crop  revenue  alone  represents  J^e  1939  lamb  crop  is  estimated 

approximately  $231,000,000  and  live-  about  1%  smaller  than  the  record 
‘-‘Ock  $211,000,000.  To  this  must  be  crop  of  1938,  ^t  larger  than  in  any 
aided  some  $98,000,000  in  federal  decrease  from  last 

iecks  to  farmers  for  a  grand  total  of  f  J 

^000,000,  or  some  $30,000,000  above  crop  in  the  Western  Sheep  States, 
last  season’s  total  cash  farm  income.  particularly  in  Texas. 

.  The  spring  pig  crop  this  year  was 

Raising  Mora  Livastock  largest  since  1933,  and  slightly 

corn  crop  is  estimated  at  larger  than  the  pre-drought  average 

S-OOO.OOO  bushels,  due  to  abundant  for  1929-33.  And  the  number  of  sows 

in  June,  when  at  that  time  to  farrow  this  fall  is  indicated  to  be 
■^y  hot  winds  blast  the  pollen  about  16%  more  than  last  year.  If  the 
the  yield.  This  compares  number  of  sows  farrowing  this  fall  is 
75,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  about  as  indicated,  and  an  average 
ch  also  happens  to  be  the  ten-  number  of  pigs  is  saved  per  litter,  the 
5  combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crops 

lexas  farmers  are  better  supplied  would  total  about  83  million  head, 
small  grains  and  feed  of  the  This  would  be  about  17%  larger  than 
^  sorghum,  drouth-resistant  type,  in  1938,  and  the  third  largest  since 
stored  underground  in  1923.  Normally  about  half  the  corn 
^  trench  silos  dug  in  spare  time  crop  is  fed  to  hogs. 

factors  and  scrapers.  There  But  Aug.  1  feed  crop  prospects  and 
about  20,000  such  filos  on  Texas  the  record  holdings  of  old  grains  on 
into  which  will  go  the  abun-  farms  July  1  indicate  ample  supplies 
•inf  *^°'^8bage  to  be  fed  this  fall  and  — that  is,  of  course,  for  the  country  as 
attl*^  V  perhaps  500,000  head  of  beef  a  whole.  The  total  supply  of  feed 
500  *■>666,000  head  of  sheep  and  grains  and  hay  in  relation  to  numbers 

head  of  hogs.  of  livestock  to  be  fed  probably  will  be 

and  f  ®”cct  of  smaller  cotton  crops  5%  larger  than  the  average  of  the  pre- 
j,  j,  ^®ened  income  from  that  source  drought  years.  Last  year  the  feed 
jw^e^d  in  a  changing  farming  grain  supply  per  unit  of  livestock  was 
.°y  ''^kich  farmers  are  being  about  13%  above  average.  The  result 
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Comparison  of  above  porcentogos  with  thoso  of  1937 
shows  lessening  dependence  on  crops  .  .  .  increase  in 
income  from  livestock  and  manufactures: 

Oil  and  Other  Minerals . 4-1.0% 

Crops  . — 5.5 

Livestock  and  Products . +2.6 

Manufactures  . + 1  -9 

Miscellaneous  .  0 

Ever  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  Texas’  natural 
resources.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  today  in  a  most 
strategic  position  of  usefulness  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
It  has  the  largest  staff  of  editors,  ivriters  and  artists  of  any 
newspaper  in  Texas  and  is  at  an  all-time  peak  of  circulation. 

Sell  the  Readers  of  The  News  and  You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Texas*  Major  Market  Newspaper 
National  Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 


Northeastern  Farmers 
Undaunted  by  Drought 


normeasiem  appies.  oome  oi  me  cuiiure  at  Amnerst  during  one  of 
increased  recognition  of  northeastern  the  hottest  weeks  this  summer,  and 
apples  is  due  to  the  advertising  and  was  impressed  with  the  way  hun- 

publicizing  work  of  the  New  York,  dreds  of  people  sat  in  the  hot  class- 

New  England  Apple  Institute.  rooms  and  “took  it”  in  order  to  learn 

Government  reports  indicate  good  better  how  to  carry  on  their  job.  Our 
crops  of  peaches  and  grapes.  Better  own  heavy  correspondence  from 
marketing  organization  of  the  grape  farmers  to  this  publication  indicates 
growers  has  greatly  improved  their  the  farmer’s  increasing  desire  to  learn 
situation  during  the  last  two  or  three  better  how  to  produce  and  sell  his 
years.  products. 

Drought  has  reduced  the  potato  Of  course,  the  thing  that  all  agri¬ 

crop  throughout  the  southern  part  of  culture  as  well  as  all  business  needs 
the  Northeast,  including  especially  is  a  generally  higher  price  level.  I 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  On  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
the  other  hand,  reports  indicate  at  business  is  going  to  pick  up  tern- 
least  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  in  up-  porarily  at  least  this  fall.  Inventories 
state  New  York  and  a  larger  than  are  low.  If  business  is  going  to  con- 
average  crop  in  the  great  potato  tmue  on  the  job,  it  must  buy  to  fill 
growing  section  of  Aroostook  County,  its  shelves.  I  think  and  hope  it  will 
Maine.  buy  in  time  enough  this  fall  to  have 

New  York,  a  great  cabbage  produc-  a  favorable  influence  upon  what  the 
ing  state,  has  a  somewhat  smaller  farmer  has  for  sale, 
acreage  than  usual  this  year,  and  the  ■ 

production  also  may  be  cut  owing  to  /^pjTjpcFO  l3P\ncrr» 
the  drought.  However,  the  rains  have  n£jV10CiU 

come,  and  if  we  continue  to  get  Establishment  of  a  five-year  train- 

enough  moisture  while  the  cabbage  ing  program  for  journalism  students 
head,  there  is  likely  to  a  fair-to-good  was  announced  this  week  by  Indiana 
Clop  yet.  The  effect  of  the  drought  University  in  connection  with  a  re- 
on  all  crops  in  the  Northeast  is  very  vision  of  present  courses  designed  to 
spotty  because  the  drought  has  not  nieet  new  trends  in  the  newspaper 
been  general.  Some  sections  have  and  magazine  fields.  Existing  jour- 
had  showers  which  have  kept  the  nalism  courses,  it  was  announced  bv 
situation  from  being  too  serious.  j^hn  E.  Stempel,  head  of  the  uni- 

Better  Times  Ahead?  versity’s  journalism  department,  will 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  be  augmented  during  the  coming  year 
while  the  Northeast  is  by  no  means  by  practical  training  on  the  business 
prosperous,  it  is  holding  its  own  with  side  of  newspaper  work,  basic  in- 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  farm-  struction  in  photography,  introduc¬ 
ers  are  even  making  a  little  money,  tion  to  radio  journalism  and  its  rela- 
I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  tion  to  newspapers,  and  a  course  in 
good  morale  of  fanners.  public  relations.  A  graduate  course 

Another  thing  that  impresses  me  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  com- 
is  that  farm  folks  are  reading  for  in-  pleted  the  four-year  course. 


Milk  Prices  Relatively  High 
Good  Apple  Crop  .  . .  Spotty 
Conditions  Prevail 


The  Northeast  is  one  of  the  greatest  dairying  sectons  in  the  world.  And  so  it  talces 
plenty  of  good  hay  to  keep  the  cows  through  the  long  winter.  Side  delivery  rakes  and 
hay  loaders  have  helped  to  take  much  of  the  backache  out  of  the  big  job  of  haying. 

duction  of  Milk,  and  the  Northeast  is  to  the  nearness  to  the  greatest  con- 
the  greatest  dairying  region  in  the  suming  markets  in  the  world  and  to 
world.  Therefore,  anything  that  af-  scientific  knowledge  of  how  to  con¬ 
fects  the  economic  welfare  of  the  trol  disease  and  produce  eggs.  Be- 
dairjTnan  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  cause  of  the  increased  business,  farm- 
farmers  and  business  men  in  this  ers  are  wondering  where  the  business 
whole  section.  is  going  from  here. 

Milk  Prices  High  Some  unfavorable  factors  are:  (1) 

In  the  New  England  milk  shed,  the  Increased  production;  (2)  About  209^ 
milk  marketing  agreement  was  never  more  chicks  have  been  hatched  this 
ruled  out  by  the  lower  courts,  but  it  year  than  a  year  ago;  (3)  Larger 
was  contested  by  milk  dealers  tmtil  than  usual  numbers  of  eggs  going 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  into  storage. 

ruled  in  favor  of  it.  With  the  re-  Favorable  factors  are:  (1)  Rela- 
establishment  of  both  of  these  agree-  tively  low  feed  prices  for  the  coming 
ments  in  New  York  and  New  England,  fall  and  winter;  (2)  Consumers  on 
milk  prices  immediately  advanced  and  the  whole  are  eating  more  eggs  than 
give  every  promise  of  remaining  rela-  they  once  did;  (3)  More  enterprises 
tively  high  during  the  coming  fall  like  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress  at 
and  winter.  Cleveland,  which  help  to  increase 

A  severe  drought  early  this  sum-  the  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  the 
mer  in  most  parts  of  the  Northeast  costs  down  and  increase  consumption; 
has  reduced  the  milk  supply  and  the  (4)  Unlike  dairying,  poultry  is  easy 
surplus,  with  the  result  that  the  dairy-  to  expand  or  contract,  and  smart 
men,  through  their  organizations,  have  breeders  watching  the  markets  closely 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  can  cut  down  without  too  much  loss 
culture  for  a  further  increase  in  when  prices  slump, 
milk  prices  under  the  milk  marketing  Lorge  Crop  of  Apples 

agreement.  ,  ,  ,  Northeastern  states  are  among  the 

The  drought  has  also  reduced  the  gj-gat  apple-producing  states  of  the 
hay  crop  and  hurt  pastures,  and  prob-  Union.  This  year  government  re- 
ably  has  affected  also  the  corn  raised  ports  indicate  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  silage;  but  if  we  get  plenty  of  high  quality  in  many  years.  ’The 
rain  from  now  on,  fall  pastures  may  severe  winter  of  1933-34  killed  many 
^  fairly  good  yet  and  silage  corn  a  ^ppi^  j^ees.  Since  then  there  has 
fair-to-good  crop.  Another  favor-  a  rapid  increase  in  the  produc- 

able  factor  is  the  good  outlook  for 

large  crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  re-  varieties.  No  one  can  predict  at 
suiting  in  low  priced  concentrates  ^me,  of  course,  what  the  market 

which  eastern  dairymen  buy  in  quan-  ^ 

tity  to  supplement  their  roughage  increased  skill  in  the  market- 

leeds.  j-jcr  of  Northeastern  armies  in  recent 


There  is  money  m  the  great  NeDrasKa- 
Southwestern  Iowa  market,  which  is 
basically  agricultural. 

This  territory  ranks  high  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grains.  It  is  one  of  the  nation  s 
most  important  producers  of  livestock. 
Every  day  the  livestock  market  in  Omaha 
— the  country’s  second  largest — pays  pro¬ 
ducers  more  than  $400,000.00. 

Large  incomes  are  netted  from  potatoes 
and  sugar  beets.  Nebraska  and^  South¬ 
western  Iowa  hens  lay  over  a  billion  eggs 
per  year — worth  more  than  15  million 
dollars.  Omaha  leads  the  world  in  butter 
production — over  30  million  pounds  an¬ 
nually. 

'  It  all  adds  up  to  an  effective  buying  m- 
I  come  of  $693,317,000.00  (Sales  Manage- 

I  ment  figures  for  1938). 

f  Tap  this  rich  agricultural  market  now— 
when  harvest  money  is  rolling  in.  Use 
H  the  newspaper  that  gives  you  better  than 

P  70*^/  coverage  in  307  of  this  area’s  mam 

M  trade  centers.  • 

S  The  Omaha  World-Herald 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


Sfhe  Neuifi' Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Irrigation  Is 
Great  Aid  to 
Nebraska  Crops 

270.000  Acres  Being 
Brought  Under  System 
by  Government 

By  CARLYLE  HODGKIN 

World-Herald 


Farm  Editor,  Omaha 

Determined  effort  to  overcome  the 
msureness  of  the  High  Plains, 
iereby  making  agriculture  more  ef- 
ioent  keynotes  the  Nebraska  scene 
a  1929.  Irrigation  is  the  front-rank 
•epic.  Some  270  thousand  acres 
gradually  are  being  brought  under 
mgation  by  three  big,  PWA-financed 
lublic  power  and  irrigation  projects. 

Some  two  thousand  farmers  or  more 
are  irrigating  from  their  own  private 

..jjjpj  Wheat  and  corn  are  Nebraska  s  two 

Cornfields  under  irrigation  this  year  most  profitable  gram  crops, 
rill  yield  40  up  to  75  bushels  per  production  of  wheat  this  year  was  35 
acre,  which  compares  with  top  yields 
d!  the  humid  states  farther  east.  New  a  ...  . 

•.ybrid  types  of  corn  that  will  outyield  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  44 
idinary  corn  15  to  25%  or  more  are  million. 

aeing  grown  to  the  extent  of  three-  Sugar  Beets  Important 

:;iirths  of  a  million  acres,  half  of  the  Government  loans  of  about  60  cents 
•ital  acreage  in  the  eastern  counties  per  bushel,  net  to  the  farmer,  plus 
iat  make  up  the  state’s  best  corn  aAA  payments  of  nearly  30  cents,  set 
iiM.  the  value  of  the  state’s  wheat  crop 

Heat  Halves  Corn  Crop  at  some  figure  between  20  and  30 

The  state’s  total  corn  production  million  dollars, 
his  year,  halved  by  extreme  heat  in  Important  specialized  crops  in 
July,  will  be  73  million  bushels,  irrigated  area  of  western  Nebraska 
»hich  compares  with  107  million  last  are  sugar  beets,  with  an  oncoming  crop 
•ear  and  a  10-year  average  of  157  of  869  thousand  tons  compared  with 
rillion.  In  the  eastern  “corn  coun-  an  average  of  888  thousand,  and  pota- 
■Jes"  the  prospect  is  officially  reported  toes,  with  a  prospect  for  5,590,000 
fair  to  good.”  Nearly  90%  of  the  bushels  this  year  compared  with 
rate’s  total  corn  will  be  eligible  for  6,240,000  last.  Western  Nebraska  po- 
AAA  loans  and  payments,  giving  it  a  tatoes  are  marketed  mainly  in  south- 
potential  value  of  about  75  cents  per  ern  states  as  top-quality,  top-price 


Wheat  thrasher  in  action  on  a  Nebraska  farm.  products  yeaj 

sands  of  job 

tral  million  dollars  of  early-summer  young  people. 
Total  cash.  Peach  prices  averaged  well,  and 

_  _ _ _ _  _  _  ""i  strawberries  sold  at  prices  which  made 

million  bushels,  which  compares  with  them,  to  use  one  grower’s  expression,  Timber  pay 
big  crop  of  52  million  bushels  last  “a  little  gold  mine.”  a  large 

'  ■  ■  The  new  agriculture  of  Arkansas,  own  a  big  aci 
built  to  meet  the  changed  and  difficult  v/oods,  and  u 
conditions  created  by  the  depression,  the  state  agri 
is  in  bright  contrast  with  the  old  ice,  they  are  i 
agriculture  which  got  the  bulk  of  its  source  of  rej 
money  once  a  year,  when  the  cotton  So  diversifi 
was  picked.  the  state.  It  i 

Increase  in  Livestock  of  Arkansas 

Outstanding  in  that  achievement  is  formerly  a  1 
the  increase  in  livestock.  The  cash  paid  on  mont 
income  from  livestock  in  1938  was  crops.  It  is 
nearly  a  third  greater  than  in  1929,  in  large  expenc 
.spite  of  the  much  lower  prices  of  years  ago  fo 
1938.  means  that  r 

And  with  products  consumed  on  the  income  is  av; 
farms  and  young  stock  kept  in  the  needs  and  fa: 
herds  included,  the  livestock  income  Another  ros 
was  $61,815,000.  That  sum  was  with-  the  encourag 


Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farm  community  that  is  consist¬ 
ently  prosperous,  Fort  Wayne 
and  its  trading  area  constitutes 
a  lucrative  field  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


“faska  sandhills  cattle  go  to  the  feed-  1938.  And  1938  was  a  good  year, 
ts  of  every  cornbelt  state,  top  the  The  cash  taken  in  by  Arkansas 

■“•-cattle  markets  of  Omaha  and  Chi-  fanners  last  year  totaled  $152,227,000, 

^0  more  often  than  cattle  from  any  only  slightly  less  than  in  1937.  Be- 

range  area.  Pasture  conditions  sides  this,  the  farmers  had  to  their 
®  Nebraska’s  range  country  are  re-  credit  nearly  $39,000,000  more  in  food 
^rted  good  this  year,  cattle  numbers  and  feed  for  home  use  and  in  young 
or  above,  and  early-fall  de-  livestock  added  to  their  herds  and 
from  cornbelt  cattle  feeders  flocks. 

■^g  strong.  Cotton  Prices  Higher 

eastern  Ne-  Cotton  is  promising  a  little  bet- 
now  tliD  °  •niore  cattle  are  on  feed  tgj.  thgj,  jid  for  the  state  last 

•  one  year  ago.  The  spring  year. 

°i  head  is  45%  The  August  1  forecast  was  for  a 

returning  Ne-  harvest  of  1,316,000  bales,  slightly  be- 
Po^r^  among  the  important  low  the  1,340,000  bales  ginned  in  1938. 

^  fall  n'  states  of  the  nation,  hut  the  price  has  been  holding  some- 

thousand  head,  what  higher  than  at  this  time  a  year 
PciDatpH  ago,  is  now  an-  ago.  Other  crops  which  are  already 

^*hnv  hundred  pounds  of  in,  are  bearing  out  the  prospect  of 

g,  now  worth  about  six  dollars,  farm  earnings  around  the  figure  for 
IQ  1  ‘  present  prices  pay  for  at  least  1938. 

Yig-corn^  „^°rn_i  making  a  “1: 10  Better  than  average  harvests  of 
‘•ionallv  which  farmers  tradi-  peaches  and  strawberries  have  gone 

pfofitabl  oiakes  hog-fattening  a  out  to  the  nation’s  markets,  providing 
e  venture.  thousands  of  jobs  and  brineine  sev- 


A  schedule  in  THE  NEWS-SEN¬ 
TINEL  will  bear  abundant  fruit 
for  you  because  this  newspaper 
ALONE  covers  this  great  PLUS- 
market. 
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Red  River  Valley 
'39  Wheat  Crop 
Best  in  Decade 

Value  of  Products  in 
Famous  Farm  Center  of 
North  Is  $100,000,000 

By  LORNE  WILDE 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 

Farm  production  in  the  famed  Red 
River  Valley  of  the  North  of  which 
Fargo  is  the  trading  hub, 


timated  50,000  head  of  steers  from  Old  sized  cities  the  merchants  are  actually 
Mexico,  were  moved  into  the  5,000,000-  dependent  on  them, 
acre  blue  stem  area  this  year.  Pas-  The  truth  of  this  can  be  demon- 
ture  conditions  have  been  the  best  in  strated  without  exhaustive  research, 
the  last  five  years  and  gains  have  All  one  needs  to  do  is  take  the  sales 
been  good,  the  extremely  plain  cattle  figures  of  a  few  stores  selected  at 
from  Mexico  having  put  on  250  poimds  random  and  divide  the  sales  figure  by 
per  head  to  date.  While  prices  for  tfip  population  of  the  towns  in  which 
finished  grassers  have  not  been  es-  these  stores  are  located.  It  will  at 
pecially  strong,  the  cattlemen  are  once  be  seen  that  the  sales  volume  is 

with  iu  excess  of  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  towns  themselves.  Obviously 
through  western  the  volume  is  made  up  from  sales  to 
*  surrounding  farm  population. 

Present  farm  population  is,  in 
round  numbers,  32,000,000.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  easier  to  visualize  when  you 
into  wheat,  since  most  of  the  farmers  consider  that  it  is  equal  to  the  com¬ 
are  co-operating  with  the  acreage  fijned  populations  of  the  largest  23 
adjustment  program  of  the  AAA.  cities  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  approximately 
The  land  not  seeded  will  be  kept  equal  to  the  combined  total  popula- 
fallow  to  conserve  moisture  and  con-  fior,  of  the  states  of  New  York,  lUi- 
soil  blowing,  preparatory  to  ^ois,  Ohio  and  Texas. 

custom  of  gU  farm  families  were  to 

using  fallow  as  a  rotation  practice,  five  in  single  dwellings  on  30-foot 
The  AAA  wheat  allotment  for  the  frontage  they  would  fill  six  streets 
state  for  the  crop  to  be  seeded  this  stretching  from  New  York  to  San- 
fall  is  12,700,000  acres.  Francisco.  That’s  how  big  the  farm 

The  Kansas  corn  crop  was  badly  market  is.  Now  what  do  they  buy? 

hit  by  high  temperatures  and  hot  u  c  c  j  u 

.  ,  j*',  ..  .  j  How  Farmer  Spends  Money 

winds  in  July  and  the  estimated  pro-  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

duction  of  the  state  has  been  cut  from  Recently  the  government  released 
62  million  bushels  as  of  July  1,  to  25  of  a  survey  made  among 

million  bushels  August  1.  The  Mis-  several  thousand  farm  families  in  20 
souri  crop,  however,  escaped  much  Based  on  these  figures  it  is 

of  the  high  temperatures  and  the  f'*^*^**''' 

August  forecast  is  that  the  state  will  Sl.267,^ 

have  108  million  bushels,  slightly  «)0,000  for  closing;  $544,000,000  for 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  almost  up  automotive  supplies; 

to  the  10-year  average  production.  $534,000,000  for  furniture  and 

household  supplies.  .  J2y.500,000 

Farmers  Have  AAA  Backlog  estimated  annual  expen-  ,  -..nnnA 

A  backlog  for  farm  income  is  to  be  fiitures  for  general  commodities  reach  lt.irity  3500000 

found  in  the  benefit  payments  of  the  the  tidy  sum  of  3,878  million  dollars.  ‘’  "s  .  i.wolooo 

agricultural  adjustment  administra-  ^  is  sometimes  asked:  “Well,  but  Kiax  ymm 

tion,  which  will  run  from  $30,000,000  when  does  the  farmer  do  his  buying?  I'ntanxrs .  6.800,000 

to  $50,000,000  in  Kansas  in  1939,  and  isn’t  it  true  that  farmers  do  all  their  Innooro 

up  to  $18,000,000  in  Missouri.  A  large  buying  right  after  the  fall  harvest  Bwf  . . . !  ! . . ! . !  i2!40oiooo 

share  of  the  Kansas  payments  will  be  and  buy  practically  nothing  in  other  .  .nnnnSSn 

for  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  and  in  times  of  the  year?”  . '  \oZm 

parity  payments  on  wheat.  .  ,  ,,  •  matter  of  fact  it  is  - 

In  Missouri  there  also  will  be  large  ,  1  r  f  1  $114,500,000 

...  ..  .  surprising  how  evenly  farm  family 

corn  and  cotton  parity  payments,  as  over  the  year.  Fig-  The  value  figure  on  wheat  in  this 

well  as  wheat  parity  payments.  n  developed  by  the  tabulation  is  based  on  the  actual  loan 

Missouri  nearly  laOOOO  applications  ^  5  Department  of  Agriculture,  value  from  the  Federal  Department 

for  payment  under  the  soil  con^n^  While  there  may  be  some  changes  of  Agriculture  on  North  Dakota  farms, 
tion  program,  totelling  $11,036,000,  present  conditions  they  are  be-  The  federal  payments  of  $10,300,000 

have  been  released  by  the  general  fi^yed  to  approximate  the  correct  pic-  include  only  those  figures  which  have 
accounting  office  in  Washington.  Ap-  ^  released  from  the  AAA  head- 

phcations  pending  are  ^pected  to  .p^ese  figures  show  that  for  the  quarters  as  to  the  amount  of  parity 
Already  ^.o^jj^ry  as  a  whole  there  is  no  month  and  conservation  payments  that  will 
checks  totalling  $871,045  for  wheat  which  the  farmer  receives  less  be  made  to  the  farmers  this  year.  The 
parity  payments  than  6.4%  of  his  total  yearly  income  parity  payment  is  11c  a  bushel;  the 

souri  farniers,  ^^,OM,000  m  cotton  month  in  which  he  receives  conservation  payment  is  17c  a  bushel; 

parity  and  $4,000,000  m  corn  pan  y  n^^re  than  11.1.  The  foUowing  figures  a  total  of  28c  a  bushel  assured  to 
paymente  will  go  out  the  next  sixty  ^^ow  U.  S.  farm  income  by  months,  every  farmer  who  complied  with 
days.  These  are  additional  to  the  gxpregggfi  percentages:  the  conservation  wheat  program  this 

soil  conservation  payments.  AAA  i-  o  vear 

his  officials  expect  to  have  all  the  benefit  January.  8.2  M.iy  - 7.3  September  ..10.1  ^  i  *  L 

ieh  1Q7Q  Ir,  February  6.4  June  ....7.4  October _ 11.1  Swing  fo  Livestock 

the  V,  /I  f  ivr-  ■  F  ^  ^larch  .  7.5  July  — 8.5  November  ..  9.6  The  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Val- 

♦he  the  hands  of  Missouri  farmers  by  April  ...7.2  August  ..8.3  December  ..8.3  ,  u  ^  Ki«  twins  toward 

Christmas.  .  .  .  ♦ 


Wheat  and  Corn 
Crops  Lead  in 
Kan.-Mo.  Area 


As  General  Rains  Aid  Crops  ending  their  grazing  venture 

a  profit. 

By  JOHN  M.  COLLINS  A.  recent  trip  1’ 

Associate  Editor,  Kansas  showed  that  a  tremendous 

The  Weeltly  Kansas  City  Star  amount  of  wheat  land  has  been  worked 

since  harvest  and  is  ready  for  seeding 
Recent  general  rains  over  Kan.sas  tfijg  fgH  ^^t  all  this  land  will  go 
and  Missouri  have  placed  wheatlands 
in  Kansas  in  fine  shape  for  fall  seed¬ 
ing  and  have  assured  Missouri  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  corn  crop  running  well  past 
100.000.000  bushels.  Farmers  in  the 

I  ~  ^  ^  I  yy  ■  trol 

■  m  t  gfc  planting  next  fall 


-  .. - ,  was  marked 

this  year  by  the  best  quality  wheat 
crop  harvested  in  a  decade. 

The  wheat  is  of  good  “test  weight” 
and  is  strong  in  protein  content,  that 
quality  that  assures  a  “strong”  flour, 
necessary  to  make  exceptionally  light! 
well  textured  bread.  Yields  will  up  to 
average. 

Cash  Wealth  Great 

Once  again  this  famous  valley  has 
produced  cash  wealth  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  as  evidenced  in  a  tabula¬ 
tion  compiled  by  the  Fargo  Forum 
based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Statistics  and  Reports  from 
the  railroads  and  truckers  on  actual 
shipments.  Current  market  prices 
were  used  in  figuring  this  tabulation. 
Here’s  the  record  of  farm  production 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North 
in  1939: 


iipossi 
iabs  w 
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Farm  Buying  Acts 
As  Leaven  in 
Raising  Sales 


By  VICTOR  F.  HAYDEN 
Executive  Secretary, 

Agricultural  Publishers  Association 


TWO-FOLD  PROGRAM  stock  di 

Under  the  direction  of  James  C.  Prices 
Leary,  Chicago  Daily  News  science  factory, 
loan  basis  of  77  cents  a  bushel  in  When  you  consider  farm  families  reporter,  who  is  serving  as  chairman  grains  \ 
Kan^s  City  for  hard  winter  wheat,  as  a  market  it  is  difficult  to  environ  of  the  lay  publicity  committee  of  the  the  amc 
and  75  cents  for  red  winter,  has  been  its  immensity.  This  is  for  the  rea-  American  Congress  on  Obstetrics  and  lots  thn 
12  to  as  much  as  19  cents  higher  than  son  that  it  is  not  concentrated  in  one  Gynecology,  a  two-fold  program  of  factors 
the  wagon  price  at  some  interior  spot  but  it  is  distributed  throughout  education  is  being  conducted  through  wealth 
pomts.  Ifig  nation.  the  press.  Sponsored  by  the  Amer-  and  th 

Cattle  in  Good  Shape  This  distribution  gives  the  farm  mar-  lean  Committee  on  Maternal  Welfare,  1940. 

Another  important  crop  which  is  ket  an  asset  value  peculiarly  its  own.  Inc.,  the  congress  will  convene  at  First 
moving  to  market  from  Kansas  is  the  Here  is  a  vast  group  of  conunodity  Cleveland,  Sept.  11-15.  Mr.  Leary  loaning 
grass  fat  steer,  which  has  been  rim-  buyers  not  of  the  city  or  town  but  points  out  that  publicity  material  fur-  huge  1 
ning  on  the  big  blue  stem  pastures  vitally  contributing  to  their  commer-  nished  newspapers  concerning  the  second 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  all  cial  life.  Farm  families  contribute  congress  is  aimed  at  educating  the  Large  < 
summer.  About  210,000  head  of  materially  to  the  sales  of  merchants  public  on  maternal  care,  as  well  as  coming 
Southwestern  cattle,  including  an  es-  in  all  cities.  In  towns  and  moderate-  calling  attention  to  the  meeting.  ley  for 
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Farmers  in 
Kentucky 
Hre  Confident 

Greater  Production 
Expected  to  Make  Up 
For  Lower  Prices 

By  DOUGLAS  D.  CORNEHE 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 


The  Kentucky  fanner  is  looking  to 
in  end  of  1939  with  confidence  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  index  prices  have 
ropped  slightly.  More  abundant 
production  during  1939  is  expected  to 
•ake  up  for  some  of  the  loss  in- 
riired  by  lower  prices.  Too,  there 


T>*  South  Dakota  this  year  was  the  third 

dy  Vi/Orn  vyrop  largest  on  record.  This  was  accounted 

jl  .  .  —  _  for  by  the  fact  that  more  sheep  were 

f  CIinTl©rS  shorn  and  the  average  weight  of 

fleeces  was  greater.  The  number  of 
Tm  sheep  was  1,132,000,  as  compared  with 

in  OOUin  l^UKOlU  ^  lO-year  average  of  1,043,000. 

By  RALPH  O.  HILLGREN  The  condition  of  sheep  August  1 

State  Editor  reported  as  86%  compared  with 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  ^  10-year  average  of  84%,  while  cat¬ 
tle  were  82%  the  same  as  the  10-year 
Nature  has  smiled  again  on  South  average, 
akota  in  1939,  with  the  result  that  Good  Groin  Yields 


Dakota  in  1939,  with  the  result  that 
a  bountiful  harvest  has  been  gathered 


With  the  exception  of  flax,  of  which 


and  a  tremendous^  corn  crop  is  in  the  there  was  a  crop  nearly  double  that 
making.  More  significant  still,  feed  q£  year,  small  grains  appear 

and  range  conditions  are  adequate  for  slightly  less  abundant  this  year.  The 
the  maintenance  of  large  numbers  of  slight  decline,  however,  is  more  tlian 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  wiA  other  compensated  for  by  the  excellent 
forms  of  livestock  furnish  75%  of  the  quaUty  of  all  grains  except  rye.  Oats, 
farm  income  for  South  Dako^.  barley  and  wheat  are  all  testing  bet- 

......  -  -  The  year  1938  was  considered  a  than  they  have  for  years.  Dry 

i  a  possibility  that  prices  on  hogs  and  0;g  Kentucky  is  burley  to-  year,  but  1939  is  better,  weather  during  the  spring  season  pre- 

iabs  will  turn  upward  during  fall  baeco.  Approximately  242,760,000  pounds  estimates  place  the  yield  ^  vented  normal  development  of  the  rye 

anths.  With  cheap  feed  available  ©f  the  golden  leaf  will  be  taken  to  the  40,0^,0(W  bi^hels,  compared  with  crop,  which  is  sown  in  the  previous 
is  year,  cattle  are  being  fed  to  floors  this  fall.  This  field  of  six-foot  plants  production  of  35,688,000  bushels  last  This  crop  was  the  only  disap- 

leavier  weights.  is  at  Jett,  Ky.  year.  This  despite  the  fact  that  pointment. 

Tobacco  Crop  Ahood  loo/;  a*  /-•  acreage  is  lower  than  last  year  and  Reports  of  small  grain  yields  in 

n _ j . *  _ _ 25%  less  than  the  10-year  average.  areas  of  the  state,  particularly 

the  east  central,  read  like  the  days  of 


kited  States  Department  of  Agricul-  heavy  buyers  of  industrial  products. 

rjre.  Other  types  of  air-cured  to-  ■ 

biKOS  and  all  dark-fired  tobaccos  are  30a  NlinnOSOtQ 

expected  to  yield  68,296,000  pounds  as  ^  ^  j 

•uinst  60,515,000  pounds  in  1938.  AlQ  QxOOCl 


A  large  part  of  the  acreage  reduc-  virgin  soil.  One  case  was  reported 
tion,  resulting  perhaps  from  the  triple  in  Brookings  county  where  oats 


leavier  weights.  is  at  Jett,  Ky.  year.  This  despite  the  fact  that  pointment. 

Tobacco  Crop  Ahood  loo/;  a*  /-•  acreage  is  lower  than  last  year  and  Reports  of  small  grain  yields  in 

,  ♦  ♦  i,  figure.  At  the  same  time.  Gov-  25%  less  than  the  10-year  average.  some  areas  of  the  state  narticularlv 

Demands  are  not  expected  to  show  ernment  payments  were  $1,400,000  fu  areas  of  the  state,  ^ticufarly 

rich  change  over  1938,  when  Ken-  less  in  1939  Aan  in  1938,  and  $2,725,-  , 

riiy’s  gross  farm  income  was  $217,-  OOO  less  than  in  1937  ^  part  of  the  acreage  reduc-  virgm  soil.  One  case  was  reported 

100.000.  Burley  tobacco,  the  state’s  Therefore  Kentucky’s  farmers  tion,  resulting  perhaps  from  the  triple  m  Brookings  county  where  oats 

sj  cash  crop,  is  expected  to  reach  while  they  ’  are  not  looking  for  an-  ^  program,  has  gone  into  production  yielded  113  bushels  per  acre. 

•mOOO  pounds  this  year  as  com-  other  annual  yield  of  $217,000,000,  sorghums,  which  Beginmng  early  in  Jime,  r^  have 

s.'td  with  231,660,000  pounds  in  1938,  are  exocctine  enouch  millions  of  proved  drouth  and  msect  re-  fallen  at  timely  intervals  m  the  state, 

i-tording  to  figures  released  by  the  dollars  to  make  them  potentially  sistant.  The  state  college  of  agricul-  and  the  eastern  portion  h^  received 

:M  States  Department  of  Agricul-  heavy  buyers  of  industrial  products.  acreage  in  these  crops  at  more  ram  than  nomal.  The  heavy 

rjTc.  Othsr  typ6s  of  sir^curod  to*  ■  1.500,000.  Romindcd  of  some  of  the  Istc  sumincr  rsins  nsvc  kept  xip  pfls* 

accos  and  all  dark-fired  tobaccos  are  Qq  Nlinne^Otrr  drouth  years,  when  cattlemen  sacri-  tures  and  aided  development  of  ^ch 

opccted  to  yield  68,296,000  pounds  as  .  ficed  their  animals  for  as  little  as  $14  feed  crops  as  the  sorghums,  millet, 

ainst  60,515,000  pounds  in  1938.  OrOpS  ATG  GOOQ  per  head,  and  were  glad  to  get  that  and  the  like.  Only  the  southwest  sec- 

Sext  in  importance  in  the  Kentucky  By  LEROY  TRAFTON  stockmen  are  tion  of  the  state  h^  exi^iienced  se¬ 
al  income  picture  is  livestock  and  Krm  Editor,  Faribault  (Minn.)  New*  ‘akmg  no  more  chancy  but  are  pro-  vere  drouth,  and  early  Ajigu^  r^ 

-.rt/kikV  '  viding  sure  feed  for  the  mamtenance  have  caused  some  recovery.  But  few 

V  ^  °ducts.  Cattle  and  calves  Southern  Minnesota  once  again  of  fheir  stock.  cattle  have  been  sold,  and  in  areas 


•uinst  60,515,000  pounds  in  1938. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  Kentucky 
im  income  picture  is  livestock  and 
!:Testock  products.  Cattle  and  calves 
bve  shown  an  increase  during  1939 


By  LEROY  TRAFTON 


Southern  Minnesota 


rAnm  through  with  excellent  crops  Hand  in  hand  with  returning  in-  where  ranges  were  poor  they  have 

iw’nnn  ®"d  bountiful  feed  supplies.  While  terest  in  cattle  is  the  development  of  been  moved  to  more  fortunate  sec- 

f«r  W"!  production  in  lions. 


agam  Qf  their  stock. 


1.110,000  in  1938,  have  increased 
a  U43,000  during  1939.  The  num- 


and  most  of  the  crops  raised  in  this 
section  of  the  state  are  fed  to  cattle. 


hogs  and  chickens  and  reach  the  mar- 
^1,000  in  1^  to  540  000  this  year,  ket  in  the  form  of  meat  or  dairy  prod- 
shown  a  hig  g^n,  from  ^cts.  Hence  the  farmer  is  as  much 
M  or  more  interested  in  the  prices  of 

^  livestock  and  butterfat  as  he  is  in 

^  the  1938  total  of  232,000.  present  prices  for  cash  crops. 

Com  production  is  expected  to  A  survey  of  15  county  agents  scat- 
wh  70,400,000  bushels,  with  wheat  tered  in  southern  Minnesota  reveals 
voduction  cut  approximately  in  half  that  the  small  grains  are  generally  of 
s  the  1938  crop,  which  was  8,200,000  excellent  quality  with  yields  as  good 
jushels.  Plenty  of  feed  is  available  or  better  than  last  year.  Corn  pros- 
the  corn  production  and  from  pects  are  excellent  with  agents  report¬ 
ae  crop  of  tame  hay  which  is  expected  ing  up  to  15%  increase  over  last  year, 
a  be  1,567,000  tons,  or  approximately  Forage  crops  were  a  little  short  this 


ae  crop  of  tame  hay  which  is  expected 
a  be  1,567,000  tons,  or  approximately 


JD.OOO  tons  more  than  the  average  year,  due  principally  to  lack  of  suffi- 

cient  moisture  in  the  early  part  of  the 
A  bright  spot  in  the  farm  picture  season,  with  the  average  yield  ranging 
the  lamb  market.  Kentucky  far-  from  80  to  90%  per  acre.  However, 
especially  those  in  the  Northern  with  the  federal  Government’s  crop 
ffld  Central  portions  of  the  state,  will  reduction  program,  there  have  been 
I  uave  approximately  800,000  of  their  more  acres  planted  to  sweet  clover, 
•M2,0W  lambs  on  the  market  at  pres-  alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops,  so  that 
®t  price  of  $8.70,  twenty  cents  higher  the  total  supply  available  is  ample  to 
^  1938.  Veal  calves  are  selling  at  meet  the  needs. 

» J  as  against  $8  last  year.  Beef  Seybooni  Gain  in  Popularity 

acre  than  •  $6.80,  ten  cents  ^  ^hich  is  gaining  in  popularity 

aore  than  m  the  previous  year.  this  ^rt  of  the  state  is  thVt  of  soy- 

300,000  Pounds  More  Wool  beans.  Eivhtv-five  ner  rent  of  the 
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ZZ  against  5)H  last  year.  Beet  Seyboons  Gain  in  Popularity 

acre  than  •  $6.80,  ten  cents  ^  ^hich  is  gaining  in  popularity 

aore  than  m  the  previous  year.  this  ^rt  of  the  state  is  thVt  of  soy- 

300,000  Pounds  More  Wool  beans.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 

farmers  will  have  300,000  pounds  county  agents  reporting  state  that  in- 
wool  this  year,  with  an  ex-  crease  in  acreage  ranges  anywhere 
5, Ml, 000  pounds  ready  for  mar-  from  5  to  125%,  while  one  agent  re- 
This  yield  is  25  per  cent  greater  ported  two  to  three  times  the  acreage. 
“Un  the  average.  Wool  is  bringing  27  While  the  grasshopper  menace  was 
a  pound  this  year,  as  com-  serious  in  some  sections  of  the  state, 
1**^^  wita  1938’s  23  cents.  Southern  Minnesota  agents  report 

^ether  the  great  increase  in  flue-  very  little  or  no  damage  from  them. 

tobacco  in  other  states  will  af-  There  was  comparatively  light  darn¬ 
'd  the  price  of  Kentucky’s  burley  age  due  to  insufficient  moisture  and 
a  smaller  increase,  is  not  most  of  the  crops  came  through  with- 
P^ctable.  Tobaccomen  seem  to  out  any  intensive  damage  from  plant 
the  burley  price  will  be  fair  diseases. 

^  From  the  harvest  standpoint,  this 

^  the  end  of  May,  Government  fig-  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  the 
T^shows  Kentucky’s  agricultural  farmers  in  this  section  of  Minnesota 
of  $23,487,000  as  being  $14,-  and  the  extent  to  which  “prosperity” 
under  the  1938  figure,  lest  exists  for  the  ensuing  year  will  de- 
^  that  amount  under  the  1937  fig-  pend  on  the  prices  the  farmers  are 
*nd  $11,000,000  more  than  the  able  to  secure  for  their  produce. 
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J.  L  C.4SE  MODEL  “R” 


"BABY”  TRACTORS 

the  BIG  yEWS  of  1939 

Sp.'inkin?  new  SMALL  tractors  with  BIG 
Value  and  a  HUGE  market  are  creating  excep¬ 
tional  manufacturing,  marketing  and  buying 
activity.  Watch  this  latest  development. 

Moline-Roek  Island,  the  capital  of  the  Farm 
Implement  World — home  of 

JOHN  DEERE 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

J.  I.  CASE 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

will  derive  DIRECT  BENEFITS. _ 

A  CHOICE  LINAGE  TARGET 

Reach  the  thousands  who  are  a  prospering  part 
of  this  great  implement  industry  by  using  the  9 
out  of  10  homes  Dispatch-Argus  coverage.  No 
duplication.  A  humming  city  market  and  a 
wealthy  trading  area  in  the  heart  of 
the  world’s  greatest  diversified  farm- 
ing  region.  , — I?! — . 

Scores  of  reasons  make  this  a  \ 

•‘MUST  MARKET”  on  your  list.  \  JR 
Write  for  the  book  “The  Tri  Cities —  >  " 

A  Market  Worth  Looking  Into.”  Cr^p 

GET  YOUR  SHARE  V 

OF  THIS  BUSINESS 
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Naf’l.  R»p.  The  Allmn-Klapp-FraxlT  Co. 

New  York  Chleaco  Detroit  tt.  Loots 
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of  the  comparatively  small  farms 
as  high  as  $40,000  and  immense  ( 
of  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots, 
spinach,  endive  and  beets 
Celery  which  was  once  the 
in  the  “swamps’ 


Farm  Earnings 
Boost  Sales  in 
N.W.  Missouri 


i  runs 
crops 
onions, 
are  raised, 
main  crops 

, _  -  has  been  replaced 

•  largely  by  faster  growing  small  vege- 

.  tables  and  each  field  produces  three 

V  '  '  or  four  crops  in  a  season  by  rotation 

planting. 

^  All  the  produce  is  shipped  by  iced 

trucks  to  city  markets  and  this  year 
A.  demand  have  both 

broken  records,  the  former  because 
of  abundant  rain  and  the  latter  be- 
cause  drouth  throughout  the  east  set 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
markets  to  for  the 

Hartville  vegetables.  also, 

have  been  favorable.  A  recent  storm 
of  hail,  wind  and  heavy  rain  caused 
considerable  damage  but  its  net  re- 
on  the  total  income  of  the  Hart- 
area  will  be  small. 

- -  A  new  source  of  income  has  been 

glacial  muck  land  of  the  famous  Hartville  developed  in  this  section  in  recent 
Canton,  O.  years  by  the  increasing  tendency  to 

grow  garden  crops  on  a  big  scale, 
large  fruits  above  average.  Oats  will  farmers  who  m^ee  depended  on 

be  about  normal  while  hay  and  berry  for  their  income  have 

crops  were  below  normal  because  of  growing  l^ause 

a  dry  spell  in  June. 

nearby  cities.  As  a  result  the  eco- 
Famed  Truck  Gardens  nomic  position  of  the  agricultural  in- 

Stretching  across  the  northern  end  dustry  is  more  settled  and  there  is 
of  Stark  county  are  the  famous  Hart-  less  dependence  on  the  proceeds  from 
ville  truck  gardens,  the  most  produc-  any  single  branch  of  agriculture, 
tive  garden  land,  acre  for  acre,  in  the  nn  TJ/i^vc. 

United  States.  Tliis  black  muck  land,  HOST  TO  70  BO  I S 
level  as  a  floor,  produces  prodigious  Seventy  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her- 
crops  of  all  kind  of  small  vegetables  ald-Joumal  carriers  have  returned 
and  truck  gardening  there  has  been  from  free  vacations  given  them  by 
built  up  into  big  business.  the  newspapers  at  Camp  York  in  the 

The  region  is  farmed  intensively  western  North  Carolina  mountains, 
with  a  10-acre  plot  calling  for  from  S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher,  and  John 
25  to  40  workers  during  the  entire  L.  Pool,  circulation  manager,  were 
growing  season.  Investment  on  some  among  visitors  at  the  camp. 


Production  of  Major  Crops 
Satisfactory  .  .  .  Livestock 
Coining  Back  Fast 
By  COLVIN  C.  BOWSFIELD 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 

Prosperity  has  come  to  the  St. 

Joseph  area  this  year  in  quickened 
pace.  All  classes  of  business  has 
been  improved  by  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  farm  earnings. 

Production  of  the  major  crops  has 
been  satisfactory  in  Northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  and  adjacent  territory.  Wheat 
matured  early  and  nearly  all  the 
grain  was  of  a  fine  milling  quality, 
commanding  prices  above  the  general 
quotations.  A  large  output  of  corn 
is  also  assured.  Cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  coming  back  fast  and  per¬ 
manent  herds  of  live  stock  are  being 
developed. 

$1,000,000  Fruit  Crop 

Ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
marketed  in  St.  Joseph  by  the  first 
of  August  and  deliveries  are  still 
heavy.  The  fruit  crops  conservatively 
estimated  will  reach  $1,000,000  in 
value.  Apples,  peach  and  grapes  are 
uniformly  successful,  following  a 
splendid  yield  of  strawberries. 

Diversified  farming  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  this  locality.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  better  known  field  crops 
in  this  part  of  Missouri  there  has 
been  a  turn  to  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
lespedeza,  sweet  clover  and  the  sorg¬ 
hums,  as  farmers  have  seen  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  providing  against  drouth.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  make  sure  of 
having  plenty  of  fodder,  as  not  only 
meat  animals  are  increasing  but  the 
dairy  industry  is  going  forward  rap¬ 
idly. 

CounUng  the  increased  number  of  vegetable  production  and 

fruit  and  vegetable  growers  m  the  St.  fruit  acreage  with  4,750  farms 

Joseph  district  a  merely  normal  pro-  cultivation,  most  of  them  owner 

duction  brings  into  trade  channels  the  .  , 

largest  volume  of  commodities  ever  ** 

known  in  this  area.  Such  is  the  con-  Second  in  Cheese  Production 
dition  today  and  dealers  and  pro-  It  is  center  of  a  cheese  producing 
ducers  have  marketed  many  thou-  region  second  only  to  Wisconsin  in 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  products  in  the  making  of  domestic  Swiss  style 
distant  localities.  cheese.  It  contains  one  of  the  most 

Many  New  Silos  productive  truck  garden  areas  in  the 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  j  j  world,  gift  of  a  melting  glacier  m 

Potatoes  have  had  a  good  season  historic  times,  and  dairying  and 
and  the  total  output  is  above  the  activities  go  to  make  agri- 

average.  Tomatoes  beans,  onions  industry  in 

and  cucumbers  have  become  important  regarded  as  an  indus- 

both  m  extent  and  quality.  This  may  .  .  ,  ,.  ,  . 

,  „  J  t  t  ■  ■  trial  section  of  the  country, 

be  called  a  new  phase  of  farming  in 

the  St.  Joseph  district,  and  with  it  Farmers  of  Stark  county  alone  will 
may  be  reckoned  a  large  production  h^ve  something  more  than  $5,000,000 
of  root  crops  specially  required  for  their  pockets  this  faU  as  result  of 
silage.  The  expansion  of  dairying  production  in  a  year  in  which  im- 
has  much  to  do  with  this.  Thousands  usually  good  growing  conditions  made 
of  new  silos  are  being  constructed.  up  for  lower  prices  in  dairy  products 
Incomes  generally  have  been  greatly  bring  the  major  part  of  the 

stimulated  by  the  application  of 

mixed  farming  ideas.  Rural  homes  are  .Tbis  has  become  one  of  the  most 
better  and  reflect  actual  prosperity,  diversified  areas  in  the  coimtry  in 
It  is  also  true  the  improved  financial  Ibe  nature  of  its  farming.  Once  de¬ 
condition  of  the  agricultural  sections  voted  almost  entirely  to  the  branches 
is  having  a  good  effect  on  city  busi-  associated  with  dairying  it  has  become 
ness.  When  the  buying  power  of  far-  important  for  its  vegetable  gardening, 
mers  is  normal  it  follows  logically  all  bs  fruit  raising  and  many  of  the 
trade  centers  must  prosper.  The  an-  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Dairy- 
nual  county  fairs  now  being  held  show  still  accounts  for  about  45%  of  the 
a  growth  of  interest  and  farming  abil-  ^^rm  income  and  this  branch  will 
amons  voung  neonle.  shoiv  an  income  someivhat  loiver  than 

that  of  1938  because  milk  is  now 
■  wholesaling  at  prices  considerably  be- 

CirVTl^D  DU  VTPFT  five-year  average. 

Oik  I  ivJlr«  lYLCXii  been  an  exceptionally  good 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  growing  year.  Spring  and  summer 
the  National  Publishers  Association  rains  over  most  of  the  area  have 
will  be  held  at  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  been  good  and  a  survey  shows  pros- 
Pa.,  Sept.  19-20.  .  ,  pects  for  com,  wheat,  potatoes  and 


Truck  Gardening 
Brings  Profits 
To  Ohio  Farmers 


The  Midwest’s 
Number-One 
Money  Market 


ling  corn  swaying  gently  in 

the  breeze;  apple  trees  weighted 

down  with  the  ruddy  glory  that  is  the 

Delicious;  tobacco  fields  flourishing  for 

the  enthusiastic  chant  of  Autumn’s  auctioneer; 

oil  derricks  dotting  the  landscape  of  this  promising 

Forest  City  basin  (locale  of  the  nation’s  big-time  oil 

play)  .  .  .  that’s  the  summer  scene  in  the  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri,  market.  A  scene  of  PLENTY,  of  PLENTY 

of  MONEY. 

Hub  of  this  Money  Market 
- - , — . — I  of  306,396  people  In  St. 

S  t.  L.  _ ij  L  Joseph,  a  prosperons  city 
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St.  Joseph 


ding.  State  condition  is  92%  against 
88  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  75%. 

Corn,  winter  wheat,  and  oat  acre¬ 
ages  are  considerably  below,  and  tame 
hay  acreage  is  above  average,  sixty- 
nine  pei^  cent  of  the  corn  acreage  is 
planted  with  seed  of  corn  hybrids,  and 
52%  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  har¬ 
vested  with  combines  this  season. 

Corn  Best  in  34  Years 

The  condition  of  corn  is  reported 
the  highest  in  34  years,  with  the  yield 
per  acre  outlook  at  48  bushels  equal¬ 
ling  the  high  record  made  in  1937  and 
comparing  with  45  bushels  in  1938 
and  the  ten-year  (1928-37)  average  of 
34  bushels. 

Winter  wheat  yield  at  20.5  bushels 
per  acre  turned  out  better  than  ex¬ 
pected,  and  compares  with  18.5  last 
year  and  the  average  of  17.1  bush¬ 
els. 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  at  28  bushels 
compares  with  31.5  last  year  and  the 
average  of  31.1  bushels.  The  oats 
crop  has  been  disappointing  and  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  1938. 
Yield  and  quality  varies.  Yields  for 
rye  at  12  and  barley  at  25  bushels  are 
about  the  same  as  the  ten-year  av¬ 
erage. 

Good  Hoy  Fields 

Hay  yields  are  above  average.  It 
has  been  a  difficult  season  to  secure 
hay  without  damage  to  quality.  Har¬ 
vest  of  a  fair  to  good  broomcorn  crop 
on  a  reduced  acreage  is  under  way. 
The  condition  of  fruits,  except  pears, 
is  good. 

“Good  crop  news”  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  always  means  a  bigger  and  hap¬ 
pier  turnout  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
which  opened  at  Springfield  Aug.  12 
this  year  with  thousands  of  rural  folk 
jamming  the  grounds  to  have  a  look 
at  samples  of  Mother  Nature’s  gen¬ 
erosity. 


[I.W.  Illinois 


Reports  Bumper 
Crops  for  '39 

Farmers  Expect  to 
Have  More  Money  to 
Spend  Than  a  Year  Ago 
By  DON  N.  WRIGHT 
F«m  Editor,  Rock  Island  Argus 

Prospects  in  four  counties  of  north¬ 
western  Illinois,  namely.  Rock  Island, 
Mercer,  Henry  and  Warren,  for  boun- 
dul  crops  this  autumn  are  exception¬ 
ally  good  and  unless  adverse  weather 
conditions  should  prevail  before  all 
of  the  crops  are  harvested,  farmers  of 
iis,  the  Rock  Island  sector  of  the 
.r.ate,  expect  1939  will  rival  bumper 
cn)p  seasons  of  the  last  several  de- 


Central  Illinois  farmers  harvested  52  per  cent  of  a  bumper  crop  of  vi 
by  combines,  of  which  the  above  is  a  typical  scene. 


Central  Illinois  Crop 
Of  Corn  Above  Aver. 

By  HARRY  W.  MOODY 
Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal 
Mother  Nature  has  again  been 
mighty  kind  to  the  farmers  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  where  the  prospects  of 
corn  and  soybeans  are  the  best  in 
years,  and  the  condition  or  yield  per 
acre  outlook  for  other  crops  is  average 
or  better,  with  the  exception  of  oats. 

Soybean  acreage  is  the  largest  on 
record  with  the  crop  ahead  of  usual 
(the  condition  being  the  highest  in 
seven  years)  and  the  prospect  for  a 
large  crop.  Much  of  the  crop  has 
reached  or  passed  the  bloom  stage 
and  the  more  advanced  fields  are  pod- 


wbeat,  farmers  expect  to  have  more  ment  funds  will  more  than  replace 
nioney  to  spend  this  year  than  they  any  proceeds  lost  through  reduced 
did  a  year  ago,  according  to  figures  acreage. 

Mtained  in  a  survey  of  the  four  coun-  While  farmers  are  almost  unani- 
•Jk  which  was  conducted  by  the  Argus  mous  that  it  is  useless  to  hazard  a 
for  Editor  &  Publisher.  prediction  on  the  price  of  corn  for  the 

This  year  the  amount  of  cash  which  fsh  of  1939,  they  believe  that  the  pre- 
ae  farmers  in  these  same  four  coim-  diction  of  Secretary  Wallace  of  42 
ues  expect  to  receive  through  the  AAA  cents  an  acre  is  probably  based  on 
•otals  approximately  $2,100,000,  ex-  quite  complete  information  and  there- 
actly  six  times  as  much  as  was  re-  fore  more  reliable  than  predictions 
ceived  last  year.  Sums  anticipated  from  other  sources, 
this  year  by  individual  counties  in  The  oats  crop  in  this  section,  never 
•iis  group  are:  Rock  Island,  $300,000,  very  large,  was  only  fair  this  year, 
n  increase  of  slightly  more  than  ranging  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre 
lOTc;  Mercer,  $500,000,  an  increase  of  for  144,000  acres,  as  compared  to  28 
aore  than  1007r;  Warren  county,  to  50  bushels  per  acre  for  155,000 
5300,000,  an  increase  of  5007o,  and  acres  a  year  ago,  but  many  western 
Henry  county,  $1,000,000,  an  increase  Illinois  farmers  contend  that  anything 
of  about  200%.  lost  through  a  poor  oats  crop  in  one 

Com  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  tri-  year  is  made  up  in  the  next  year  be- 
Kty  area  of  western  Illinois  and  east-  cause  of  the  benefits  the  soil  derives 
em  Iowa,  corn  not  for  the  grain  mar-  from  the  thin  oats  crops.  The  price 
k«  for  the  most  part  but  corn  to  be  of  oats  this  year,  ranging  from  22  to 
W  to  livestock  in  feed  lots  at  home  or  26  cents  a  bushel,  is  about  the  same  as 
r.earby.  a  year  ago. 

Hiis  year  the  farmers  of  these  same  _  ^  T^TWTWTr■t>e 

counties  have  planted  439,000  acres  in  AD  WOMEN  S  DINNERS 
^  34,700  acres  less  than  a  year  ago.  Current  interest  in  international 
Ine  dec)  ease  is  accounted  for  in  the  problems  has  inspired  the  subject  for 
tMst  part  by  the  fact  that  more  farm-  the  1939-40  dinner  programs  planned 
crs  ^e  co-operating  in  the  govern-  by  the  Advertising  Women  of  New 
aents  farm  program.  Despite  this  York,  Inc.,  which  will  be  keyed  to  the 
Oecrease  in  acreage,  it  is  pointed  out  theme  of  World  Trade.  Starting  on 
•Hat  farmers  of  the  section  will  be  bet-  Sept.  21  with  a  discussion  of  advertis- 
fr  Ihan  a  year  ago  because  of  two  ing  on  America’s  trade  dealing.^ 
•easons,  the  yield  is  expected  to  range  abroad,  six  monthly  dinner  meetings 

OTOward  from  60  bushels  an  acre  to  will  be  held  at  the  Advertising  Club, 
*  bushels,  and  the  additional  govern-  23  Park  Avenue. 


85%  of  All  Farm  Homes  in 
Bloomington  T rade  Area  Now 
Enjoy  Benefits  of  Electricity! 


George  Crawford, 
who  has  operated 
the  same  farm  in 
Rock  Island  county, 
III.,  for  the  last  30 
years,  shown  stand¬ 
ing  in  one  of  his 
1939  co'rnfields,  is 
convinced  his  corn 
crop  this  year  will 
rival  any  in  his 
farming  experience. 


Tile  larjrot  rural  electrification  ])roject  in  the  United 
State.s  will  he  completed  hy  ( )ct.  1,  .servinjr  .T'tOO 
farm  homes  in  The  I’antafjraph’s  circulation  zone. 


A  new  $2,000,000  market  for  electrical  ranges,  refrigerators, 
stokers,  washers,  radios  and  farm  appliances  and  machinery. 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


National  Representatives  —  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
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EDITOR  &  publisher 


THAT  ARE  AS 
PROSPEROUS 


AS  THEIR 


1^  ATIONAL  Advertisers  will 
want  to  reach  those  Agricultural 
Dollars. 

Six  Brush-Moor e  Newspapers  give 
complete  coverage  in  18  Ohio  Coun- 


^\HIO  is  harvesting  one  of  the  most 
bounteous  crops  in  years. 

Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Vege¬ 


ties  . . .  Counties  that  are  rich  in  Farm 
Products  .  .  .  Counties  that  will  reap 
crops  this  summer  valued  at 
$24,477,400  (County  Farm  Agents’ 


CANTON  REPOSITORY 
STEUBENVILLE  HERALD-STAR 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 
MARION  STAR 
EAST  LIVERPOOL  REVIEW 
SALEM  NEWS 


Represented  by  John  \V.  Cullen  Co, 


Figures)  .  .  .  Counties  that  are  pros 
perous  and  can  afford  to  buy. 


tables  and  Fruits  are  setting  record 
yields. 


Brush-Moore  Newspapers  reach  this 
25  Million  Dollar  Rural  Market  with¬ 
out  duplication  and  without  waste  to 
the  Advertiser. 


in  the  pockets  of 


Money  is  jingling 
Rural  Ohio. 


Brush-Moore  will  sell  your  fall  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  direct  to  farm  homes 
. . .  because  the  six  Brush-Moore  news¬ 
papers  cover,  outside  of  two  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  the  largest  purchasing 
group  in  Ohio. 


Is  Purchase  -  Profitable  to  the  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER 


